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By NOEL 

In the bright bead-roll of English statesmen, none 
appears to have greater claim on the admiration of his 
contemporaries, or to be more assured of the remembrance 
of posterity, of ‘‘a fame which, in the lapse of centuries, 
will suffer no eclipse,” than William Ewart Gladstone, 
who over fifty years ago entered public life, and at once 
gave promise of remarkable ability ; who realized that 
promise more abundantly than even the most ardent 
admirers of the brilliant young Oxonian—and he had 
ardent admirers even then—could have hoped for; and 
who, step by step, has won his way, by an almost uni- 
versality of talent, by indomitable energy, by practical 
ability, no less than by an almost unrivaled command of 
all the resources of eloquence, to the highest position 
which an English subject can attain. 

There is no instance in political life of such unfailing 
maintenance, such a continuous vigor of mental power, 
as that exhibited by Mr. Gladstone. Grey, Brougham, 
Melbourne, Althorp, Durham, O’Connell, Sheil, Peel, Wel- 
lington, Aberdeen, Graham, Palmerston, Derby, Cobden, 
Russell, and many others who made their mark in the 
Parliamentary history of our time, have passed into the 
land of shadows; but the ‘‘Grand Old Man” remains 
with undiminished vigor, with energy which seems to 
seek no repose ; an orator who has now no competitor ; a 
statesman who is not yet willing to add ‘ Finis” to his 
long list of great achievements; a scholar who is yet 
reverently learning ; a man who, in the combination of 
physical and mental vigor, is unquestionably one of the 
most marked individualities in history. 

Wonderful as is the combination of lucidity and elo- 
quence, the earnestness and sincerity with which he has 
labored to make political science practical is even more 
admirable. The moral nature and the intellect are har- 
monious in »working. No Finance Minister ever ex- 
plained the complicated details of a Budget with similar 
clearness, eloquence and force. No Finance Minister 
was ever more anxious that the Budget should be for 
the benefit of his countrymen. His own intellect has 
grown by sympathy with the accumulated intellectual 
results of the national energies ; 
have advanced with the advancement of ideas, and his 
splendid abilities have made him the leader in achieving 
results which sensitive but weaker natures may have 
predicted as possibilities, but despaired of as realities. 

Accomplished in all scholarly arts, he has valued his 
scholarship as a medium through which he has been 
enabled to see more distinctly the struggles of humanity 
to attain clearer vision of the Divine Government of the 
world. To him the Homeric ballads reveal a theology 
and philosophy as well as a history ; to him the passage 
of the ages has been the education of the world. Politi- 
cal science is, in his estimation, the science of humanity 
—not a series of impulses, of rash theories and ungovern- 
able impulses, but a science in which law and order ‘are 
the essential elements, and the object of which is the 
elevation and happiness of the individual man and the 
peaceful and sympathetic intercourse of nationalities. 

Such a career as that of Mr. Gladstone must tell its 
own story for good or ill, and must be judged in its 
entirety. His warmest admirers may, indeed must, see 


some evidences of occasional rashness, even, it may be, 
of weakness ; but a statesman, however great, is a man, 
not a political machine, and the time has not yet come 
for absolute perfection. 


What we really possess in Mr. 


his political theories | 


RUTHVEN. 


Gladstone is a statesmun of vast acquirements and true 
practical ability ; an earnest, religious, sensitive nature ; a 
political philanthropist who, not content with deploring 
in eloquent phrases the existence of evil, tries, with all 
his strength, to remove the causes of it; a champion 
crowned with laurels gained in many contests ; an orator 
of the highest rank, whose words have moved the hearts 
of millions. ‘When, in the course of nature, the eloquent 
lips are silent, the powerful and sympathetic heart no 
longer working for the state, no other memorial of this 
great Englishman will be needed than the remembrance 
of what he did, indelibly recorded in England’s national 
| and social life 

Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster king -at- arms, “ unerring 
Ulster,” and the most trustworthy of genealogists, claims 
for the Prime Minister of England direct descent, by the 
maternal side, from Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, and 
Henry IIL, King of England, through Lady Jane, or 
Joan, Beaufort, who married James I. of Scotland. The 
elaborate pedigree so carefully traced by Sir Bernard 
Burke may be briefly epitomized. When the young 
James —‘‘ the ablest of the Stuarts,” as he has been 
styled—was a prisoner in England, he saw by chance the 
golden-haired beauty, Joan Beaufort, daughter of Joln 
Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset, fourth son of John of 
Gaunt. Her mother was also descended in a direct 
line from Henry III., so that by both lines Joan was a 
daughter of the royal house of England. James first 
caught sight of her when he was a captive at Windsor, 
and he records, in one of his poems, that he doubted 
whether she was 





‘a worldly creature, 
Or heavenly thing in likeness of nature.” 


The loving couple were married, before the departure 
of James for Scotland, in the old Church of St. Mary 
Overie, at the Southwark foot of London Bridge, and 
James took his bride to share his Scottish throne, having 
given hostages for the payment to the English Crown of 
| @ ransom equal in amount to £40,000 of English money 
| ($200,000). 

The courtship of the young couple, with its attendant 
poetry (for James was a poet of no mean power), is one of 
| the prettiest episodes in the history of ‘the Plantagenet 
| times. For thirteen years James reigned, and never was 
| Scotland better governed. Highly educated for the time 
| in which he lived, James possessed great natural talents 

and literary taste. At Christmas, 1437, Sir Robert Gra- 
ham, with 300 armed men, forced an entry into the 
| King’s chamber at Perth—breaking the arm of brave 

Oatherine Douglas, who had endeavored to secure tho 
| door by thrusting her arm into a staple, and so making it 

serve the purpose of a bar—and brutally murdered the 
| King. The Queen received two wounds in her endeavor 
to protect him. Queen Joan afterward married Sir James 
Stewart, the Black Knight of Lorne, a descendant of tlic 
Bruces; and their son was John, Earl of Athol, who 
married Eleanor Sinclair, daughter of William, Earl of 
Orkney and Caithness. Their daughter, the Lady Isabel 
Stewart became (early in the sixteenth century) the wife 
of John Robertson, of Muirton, County of Elgin, Scot- 
land. From ‘this pair was descended in q direct line 
Anne Robertson, who, in April, 1800, married Jolin 
Gladstone, and became the mother of the great states- 
man, the subject of this article. One of the descendants 
of Isabel Stewart and John Robertson was William 
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Robertson, the historian; another of the line was the 
mother of Henry, Lord Brougham. There must have 
been a strong element of intellectual vitality in a stock 
which produced the large-minded historian, and two 
such instances of versatile power and oratorical greatness 
as Brougham and Gladstone. 

Long before the union of the Scottish and English 
Crowns, the Gledestones, Gledstones, or Gladstones, were 
settled in Lanarkshire. The name of Hubert de Glede- 
stones appears as that of one of the Scots who subscribed 
at Berwick the oath of fealty to Edward I. of England, 
‘Hammer of the Scots,” contained in what is known as 
‘Ragman Roll” of 1296, or Ragimande’s Roll, as, no 
doubt, it should be properly styled from the name of the 
Papal legate in Scotland. In 1728 there died at Biggar, 
William Gladstones (the family name had now assumed 
that form), who had been an industrious and thriving 
maltster of the town. One of his sons died in 1756, leav- 
ing behind him four sons and six daughters. The fourth 
son, John, born in 1732, settled at Leith as a corn mer- 
chant, and begat sixteen children. The eldest son, John, 
born at Leith, in 1763, was brought up to his father’s 
business, and showed such aptitude that, at twenty-one, 
his father intrusted him with an important mission to 
Liverpool, to dispose of a cargo of grain which had 
arrived there. While in Liverpool the young man at- 
tracted the attention of one of the leading corn merchants 
of the town, who offered him a situation in his office. He 
accepted, and before long was made a partner, the firm 
being Currie, Gladstone & Bradshaw. The final ‘‘s ” dis- 
appeared from the name—why or wherefore, it is im- 
possible to say—and John Gladstone, in 1835, procured a 
royal license for the change. 

In 1792 Mr. John Gladstone married Miss Hall, of 
Liverpool, but she died six years afterward, leaving no 
children. In April, 1800, he contracted a second mar- 
riage, the bride being Miss Anne Robertson, daughter of 
Mr. Andrew Robertson, of Stornoway. This is the lady 
whose descent from the royal families of England and 
Scotland can be traced. She is described as ‘“‘a lady of 
great accomplishments, a fascinating woman, of com- 
manding presence and high intellect ; one to grace any 
home and endear any heart.” The union lasted for 
thirty-five years, blessed by domestic happiness and out- 

ward prosperity, and four sons and two daughters grew 
‘ up around the family table. The eldest son, Sir Thomas 
Gladstone, survives ; the second, John Neilson, who en- 
tered the Royal Navy, became captain, and represented 
the Irish borough of Portarlington in Parliament, died in 
1863 ; the third son, who succeeded to the headship of 
the mercantile house at Liverpool, died in 1875, and the 
fourth son, William Ewart, was destined to become the 
most eminent of the family. The sisters, Helen Jane, and 
Ann M‘Kenzie, died unmarried, the latter in 1879. 

Mr. Gladstone was one of the most eminent of the long 
succession of the enterprising merchants of Liverpool. 
Far-seeing, sagacious and clear-headed, his views were at 
once comprehensive and practical. As a mercantile man 
he was looked up to as the leader, facile princeps, in the 
Liverpool Exchange. In September, 1835, the amiable and 
beloved wife of John Gladstone died. Ten years after- 
ward, Sir Robert Peel conferred a baronetcy on him as 
Sir John Gladstone of Fasque, Kincardineshire, and 
in 1851 he died, aged eighty-eight. He had amassed. a 


noble fortune, secured respect and memory and troops of 
friends, and lived to see his most gifted son represent in 
Parliament the University of Oxford, and rise from office 
to office, till he had become a member of the Cabinet. 

In a large, old-fashioned house in Rodney Street, 








Liverpool, now No. 64, on the 29th of December, 1809, 
was born the future Premier of England. To the Christian 
name, William, was added the surname of his godfather, 
Mr. Ewart, a Liverpool merchant. In the first nine 
years of William Ewart Gladstone's life, Rodney Street 
was his home. William’s first schoolmaster was the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, who kept a small academy near the town, 
and the reverend pedagogue used to complain that he 
found it very difficult indeed to instill even the rudiments 
of arithmetic into the juvenile mind of William. There is 
a certain amount of antithesis between the dullness of 
the boy in matters arithmetical and the splendid finan- 
cial ability developed in mature life that makes the 
story attractive. It is stated that William’s father took 
great pleasure in talking with his clever little boy about 
the public questions of the day, especially the doings of 
Mr. Canning, and that William was a good and intelligent 
listener. In September, 1821, while yet wanting three 
months of completing his twelfth year, the boy was sent 
to Eton. He was robust and active, as well as a clever 
boy, and soon showed that he was able to take his own 
part. He remained six years at Eton, and there formed 
some lasting friendships. His great ‘‘chum” was the 
modern Lycidas, Arthur Henry Hallam, whose friend- 
ship with Tennyson and early death produced one of 
the noblest poems of our time, ‘In Memoriam.” 

Gladstone soon distinguished himself in the school by 
his success in Latin versification. In his last year at the 
school he was one vf the projectors of the Eton Miscel- 
lany, and certainly the most prolific contributor. Fifteen 
papers from the pen of William Ewart Gladstone appeared 
in the first volume, among them a poem in well-balanced 
heroic couplets, celebrating the achievements of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, and ‘‘Guatimozin’s Death Song.” To 
the second volume of the Miscellany he made seventeen 
contributions ; classical literature was, of course, among 
the subjects of the papers. At a very early period the 
Homeric poems appear to have powerfully attracted his 
attention ; but there were also articles profoundly humor- 
ous, in which, we imagine, he was less successful. The 
title of one paper was “‘ Eloquence,” and if the youth’s 
oratorical powers in any adequate degree indicated those 
of the man, he was assuredly competent to write on such 
atopic. Probably he felt a confidence that he possessed 
the power “‘the applause of listening senates to com- 
mand,” and, indeed, there is in the essay an indication 
of an ambition which is not unlike Benjamin Disraeli’s 
day-dreams of his ‘‘ Vivian Grey” period. Both youths 
were prophets, inspired by the consciousness of great 
abilities and faith in themselves. ‘A successful début,” 
wrote Gladstone (in his eighteenth year at, school at 
Eton) “an offer from the Minister, a Secretaryship of 
State, and even the Premiership itself, are the objects 
which form the vista along which a young visionary 
loves to look.” 

In 1827 he bade farewell to Eton, its schoolroom and 
playing-fields. Few of the pupils of that famous school 
were so well grounded in the classical learning chiefly 
valued there. He continued his studies for about two 
years as private pupil of Dr. Turner, who was afterward 
appointed Bishop of Calcutta, and then entered, as a 
student, Christchurch College, Oxford. Here his in- 
dustry was enormous, and even in the vacation he scarcely 
relaxed his ardor. One writer, describing his career at 
this period, says : ‘‘ No matter where he was, whether in 
college rooms or country mansion, from 10 a.M. to 2 P.M. 
no one ever saw William Ewart Gladstone. During this 
interval he was invariavly locked up with his books. 
From the age of eighteen uutil that of twenty-one, he 
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never neglected studying du- 
riug these particular hours, 
unless he happened to be 
traveling. And his evening 
ordeal was scarcely less se- 
vere. Eight o'clock saw him 
once more engaged in a 
stiff bout with Aristotle, or 
plunged deep in the text of 
Thucydides.” 

In one respect the indus- 
trious student was more pru- 
dent than many of his fellows 
and competitors. Throughout 
his long life he has recog- 
nized the natural alliance of 
the physical and intellectual 
portions of our compound 
being. Naturally hardy and 
muscular, he cultivated his 
bodily powers by regular act- 
ive exercise, and his high 





THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN PRESENTED TO MR. GLADSTONE. 





ME, GLADSTONE DENOUNCING TURKISH ATROCITIES. 


moral nature preserved him 
from the temptation to in- 
dulge in enervating excesses. 
Temperate and active, trained 
to muscular exertion, he could 
probably have outwalked any 
of the undergraduates of his 
college as easily as he could 
have surpassed most of them 
in mental acquirements. A 
brisk walk of thirty or forty 
miles was a small matter to 
the handsome, well - knit, 
resolute young student, who 
returned from it with a re- 
freshed brain and renewed 
vitality to his studies. The 
Oxford Union was a renown- 
ed debating society. The 
position of President of the 
Union was justly looked upon 
as conferring a high honor, 





due to acknowledged intel. 
lectual power and oratorical 
ability ; and it is worth not- 
ing that seven presidents 
were at one time united in 
one of the administrations of 
which Mr. Gladstone was the 
chief. He had been a mem- 
ber of the University for only 
a few months when he made 
his first speech at the Union, 
on the 11th of February, 1830. 
He was afterward a frequent 
speaker, taking the Tory view 
of public questions. That his 
style was rhetorically ornate, 


_and that he made frequent 


reference to classical exan.- 
ples, and freely resorted to 
classical quotations, we can 
readily suppose ; and that he 
was finent, enthusiastic and 
excitable is equally probable. 
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He opposed the removal of Jewish disabilities and Par- 
liamentary Reform, but supported Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. A few years since he referred to the opinions he 
had held in those Oxford days: ‘I trace,” he said, ‘‘ in 
the education of Oxford of my own time, one great de- 
fect. Perhaps it was my own fault; but I must admit 
that I did not learn when at Oxford that which I have 
learned since, namely, to set a due value on the im- 
perishable and inestimable principles of human liberty. 
The temper which I think too much prevailed in aca- 
demic circles was to regard liberty with jealousy.” 

The University of Cambridge had, as well as the sister 
University, its Union. The Cambridge Union sent a 
delegation, headed by Mr. Monckton Milnes (afterward 
Lord Houghton) to Oxford, to maintain the proposition 
that Shelley was a greater poet than Byron. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and the “‘Cantabs” were ‘‘ form- 
ally received” when they reached Oxford, after the te- 
dious eoach-ride, ‘‘by Gladstone of Christchurch, and 
Manning of Oriel.” Manning of Oriel is now Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Gladstone took no part in 
the debate, but Manning did, supporting the superiority 
of Byron. The “visitors,” however, ‘‘won the match,” 
the greater number of votes being given for Shelley. 

At the Michaelmas Examination of 1831 the greatest 
academical success was attained by Mr. Gladstone, who 
took a first-class in Literis Humanioribus, and also in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis; in other and tech- 
cal words he “‘ took a double-first,” a feat of rare oc- 
currence. 

Mr. Gladstone, who, for a short time afterward, held a 
fellowship at All Souls, left the University too early to 
share in the great awakening of intellectual and religious 
activity which shortly took place. Strongly attached to 
the principles and formularies of the Church of England, 
and animated by profoundly religious sentiments, he 
would, no doubt, have been a prominent figure in the 
great movement which Keble, Pusey and Newman 
helped. In his college days, the religious aspect of the 
University was decorous, but dull. There were active 
intellects, great learning, devout bearing ; but, as yet, 
the wind had not arisen which was to ruffle the ocean 
of controversy. 

The brilliant success at Oxford fairly entitled Mr. 
Gladstone to a little relaxation, and he made a short tour 
on the Continent, and was absent from England during 
the stormy times of the great Reform agitation. Mr. 
Gladstone was in Italy when the summons came, in obe- 
dience to which he placed his foot on the first rung in 
the ladder of fame. It was in the year 1832. The Reform 
Bill had just been passed, and the United Kingdom was 
in the throes of expectation as to what might follow on 
the summoning of the first Reform Parliament. It was 
the Duke of Neweastle, registered owner of the Borough 
of Newark, who was immediately instrumental in bring- 
ing Mr. Gladstone into the House of Commons. In a 
conversation which took place upon the hustings on the 
day of nomination, there is something eminently charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gladstone. A matter-of-fact elector, who 
provably did not rent his house or shop from the duke, 
asked the young candidate “Whether he was not the 
Duke of Neweastle’s nominee ?” This was an exceed- 
ingly embarrassing question. If the candidate said 


“No” he could be convicted, within any man’s know- 
ledge, of a falsehood. If he said ‘‘ Yes,” what a farce was 
this nomination and bustle at the poll! But Mr. Glad- 
stone, though an exceedingly young bird at this date, was 
not to be caught by chaff. He asked the honorable 
elector to do him the favor of defining the term nomi- 





nee. The unwary elector fell into the trap, and Mr. 
Gladstone was, of course, able to declare that, in such a 
sense, he was nof the duke’s nominee. As a matter of 
fact he certainly was, and the preponderance of the 
duke’s influence was indicated by his being returned at 
the head of the poll. Mr. Gladstone issued his address 
on the 9th of October, and did little more than repeat the 
familiar creed of the Tory party ; but his good taste and 
cultivated mind made him avoid the vituperations and 
asperities which then characterized political discussion. 
Tory though he declared himself to be—immature and 
inexperienced as he certainly was~his nature forbade 
assimilation with the narrow views of the old school, or 
the boisterous energy and unscrupulous vituperation of 
certain of the newspaper and magazine writers. The ad- 
dress treated the subjects of Reform, Church and State, 
the condition of the working classes, and the agitation 
for the abolition of slavery. On this last subject, then so 
prominently before the public, he spoke rather hesitat- 
ingly. His father owned slaves in Demerara, and he 
knew that his father was a thoughtful, religious and just 
man; and he knew other merchants and slave-owners 
who conscientiously desired the well-being of the negroes 
on their plantations. He said : ‘‘ As regards the absolute 
lawfulness of slavery, I acknowledge it simply as impart- 
ing the right of one man to the labor of another, and I 
rest upon the fact that the Scripture—the paramount 
authority on such a point—gives directions to persons 
standing in the relation of master to slave for their 
conduct in that relation ; whereas, were the matter ab- 
solutely and necessarily sinful, it would not regulate the 
matter.” 

‘The duke’s nominee,” ‘‘ the slave-driver,” were epi- 
thets freely bestowed upon him by the supporters of the 
Whig candidate, but the duke’s influence carried the day 
and Mr. Gladstone stood at the head of the poll. 

The first Reform Parliament assembled on the 23d of 
January, 1833. Mr. Gladstone spoke only once or twic: 
in the course of the session, and then briefly. Indeed, he 
was so unimportant a personage that ‘‘ Hansard ” did not 
take the trouble to give his proper name in the official 
report on the debates. 

Mr. Gladstone at this period is described in a famous 
sentence by Lord Macaulay: ‘‘ A young man of unblem- 
ished character and of distinguished parliamentary 
talents, the rising hope of those stern and unfending 
Tories who follow reluctantly and mutinously a leader 
(Sir Robert Peel) whose experience and eloquence are 
indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and 
moderate opinions they abhor.” 

There was nothing either of caution or reluctance in 
Mr. Gladstone’s attachment to Sir Robert Peel. To this 
day, he can scarcely mention the name of his early leader 
without signs of emotion. It was in the last days of 
1834 that Sir Robert Peel, undertaking to form a Ministry 
in succession to that of Lord Melbourne, offered Mr. 
Gladstone the post of Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
Within six months he was promoted to the office of 
Under-secretary for the Colonies, and, just fifty years in 
advance of Mr. Chamberlain, brought in a Bill dealing 
with the question of life at sea. 

On the 13th of January, 1833, Mr. Gladstone was aid- 
mitted to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn as a law student, 
and he kept eleven terms between 1833 and 1837. When 
he had been a member for six years and three months, 
he petitioned to have his name removed from the books, 
on the ground of ‘“‘having given up his intention of 
being called to the Bar.” 





In his first session Mr. Gladstone crossed swords with 
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the Parliamentary giant, Daniel O'Connell, whose reply 
was the expression of ‘‘ much contempt for the honorable 
member’s argument.” During the next five or six years 
Mr. Gladstone was in Opposition ; but, whether in office 
vr not, his reputation steadily increased, and he grad- 
ually became recognized as the ablest lieutenant of Sir 
Robert Peel, the great Conservative chief. 

“The State in its Relation with the Church. By 
W. E. Gladstone, Student of Christchurch, and M. P. for 
Newark,” appeared in the Autumn of 1838, This work 
(dedicated to the University of Oxford, as the ‘‘ fount- 
ain of blessings, spiritual, social and intellectual), was a 
statement of the author’s creed respecting the union of 
Church and State—a methodical arrangement and com- 
pletion of the arguments he had hitherto employed when 
speaking in the House of Commons on subjects con- 
nected with the Church. Macaulay reviewed it in the 
Edinburgh Review, claiming that the theory of the book 
is based upon the proposition that the propagation of 
religious truth is one of the chief ends of government ; 
and one of its doctrines which he confutes with especial 
warmth is the principle which, as he states it, ‘‘ would 
give the Irish a Protestant Church, whether they liked 
it or not.” ‘It is a curious fact,” observes Mr. Charles 
H. Jones, ‘‘ that the author of the book which contained 
the doctrine was the author of the Disestablishment of 
the State Church in Ireland.” 

In other directions than that of literature and the 
Church, the rising hope of the stern and unbending 
Tories justified Macaulay’s description, already quoted. 
At this period we find Mr. Gladstone lending the weight 
of his eloquence and the force of his genius to stopping 
the progress of Reform in whatever direction urged. He 
opposed a Ministerial scheme for dealing with Church 
rates in deference to tlre views of Dissenters, He pas- 
sionately defended negro apprenticeship, the last vestige 
of slavery permitted in the West Indies. He opposed a 
scheme of national education in which, as Lord Morpeth 
put it, “It was declared to be the duty of the state to 
provide education for Dissenters so long as it fingered 
their gold,” and he fought hard in the long battle against 
the Bill designed to remove the civil disabilities of the 
Jews. He was always thorough, and being in those 
days of partially developed intelligence a Tory, he was, 
to borrew a phrase of Dick Swiveller’s friend the Mur- 
* chioness, “a nout-an’-nouter.” 

Let us take a look at the portrait of ‘‘ the most rising 
young man on the Tory side of the House,” quoting from 
a book entitled ‘“‘The British Senate in 1838”: ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’s appearance and manners are much in 
his favor. He is a fine-looking man. He is about the 
usual height, and of good figure. His countenance is 
mild and pleasant, and has a highly intellectual expres- 
sion. His eyes are clear and quick. His eyebrows are 
dark and rather prominent. There is not a dandy in the 
House but envies what Truefit (a swell hair-dresser ) 
would call his ‘fine head of jet-black hair.’ It is always 
carefully parted from the crown downward to his brow, 
where it is tastefully shaded. His features are small 
and regular, and his complexion must be a very un- 
worthy witness if he does not possess an abundant 
stock of health. 

‘Mr. Gladstone’s gesture is varied, but not violent. 
When he rises he generally puts both his hands behind 
his back ; and, having there suffered them to embrace each 
other for a short time, unclasps them, and allows them to 
drop on either side. They are not permitted to remain 


long in that locality before you see them again closed 
together and hanging down before him, 


This reunion 








is not sufficient to last for any length of time. Again a 
separation takes place, and now the right hand is seen 
moving up and down before him. Having thus exercised 
it a little, he thrusts it into the pocket of his coat, and 
then orders the left hand to follow its example. Having 
granted them a momentary repose there, they are again 
put into gentle motion, and in a few seconds they are 
seen reposing vis-a-vis on his breast. He moves his 
face and body from one direction to another, not forget- 
ting to bestow a liberal share of his attention on his own 
party. He is always listened to with much attention by 
the House, and appears to be highly respected by men of 
all parties. He is a man of good business habits ; of this 
he furnished abundant proof when Under-secretary for 
the Colonies during the short-lived administration of 
Sir Robert Peel. ° 

‘*He is well informed on most of the subjects which 
usually occupy the attention of the Legislature, and he 
is happy in turning his information to good account. He 
is ready on all occasions which he deems fitting ones, 
with a speech in favor of the policy advocated by the 
party with whom he acts. His exlempore resources are 
ample. Few men in the House can improvise better. It 
does not appear to cost him an effort to speak. 

‘* His style is polished, but has no appearance of the 
effect of previous preparation. He displays considerable 
acuteness in replying to an opponent; he is quick in 
perception of anything vulnerable in the speech to which 
he replies, and happy in laying the weak point bare to 
the gaze of the House. He now and then indulges in 
sarcasm, which is, in most cases, very felicitous. He is 
plausible even when most in error. When it suits himself 
or his party, he can apply himself with the strictest 
closeness to the real point at issue; when tv evade tho 
point is deemed most politic, no man can wander from 
it more widely.” 

It is curious to note that some of these mannerisms of 
nearly fifty years ago are preserved by the great states- 
man we know to-day. It is particularly notable that to 
this day, when Mr. Gladstone rises and begins what is 
intended to be a great oration, he has a tendency to clasp 
his hands behind his back. This attitude, however, like 
the subdued mood of which it is an indication, prevails 
only during the opening sentences. Age has fired rather 
than dulled his oratorical energy. He has, even during 
the present Parliament, increased in rapidity of gesture 
almost to the point of fury. Thé jet-black hair of forty 
years ago has faded and fallen, leaving only a few thin 
wisps of gray carefully disposed over the grandly formed 
head with which, as he lately told a Scotch deputation, 
London hatters have had so much trouble. The rounded 
cheeks are sunken, and their bloom has given place to 
pallor ; the full brow is wrinkled ; the dark eyes, bright 
and flashing still, are underset with innumerable wrin- 
kles ; the ‘*‘good figure” is somewhat rounded at the 
shoulders, and the sprightly step is growing deliberate. 
But the intellectual fire of forty years ago is rather 
quickened than quenched, and the promise of health is 
abundantly fulfilled in a maintenance of physical strength 
and activity that seems phenomenal. Mr. Gladstone 
will outsit the youngest member of the House if the 
issue at stake claims his vote in the pending division. 
He can speak for three hours at a stretch—vide his 
speech introducing the Home Rule Bill on April 8&h— 
and he will put in the three hours as much mental and 
physical energy as, judiciously distributed, would suffice 
for the whole debate. His magnificent voice is as true 
in tone and as insensible to fatigue as when it was first 
heard within the walls of the House. By comparison he 
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is far more emphatic in 
gesture when addressing the 
House of Commons than 
when standing before a pub- 
lic meeting. This, doubtless, 
is explicable by the fact that, 
while in the one ease he is 
free from contradiction, in 
the other he is, more par- 
ticularly during a period of 
Tory ascendency, outrageous- 
ly subject to it. Trembling ; 
through every nerve with ; aa 
intensity of conviction and suka” Vast ceeeaeesy MPN. 
wrath of battle, he almost ; haan ‘ 
literally smites his opponent 
hip and thigh. Taking the 
brass - bound box upon the 
table as a representative of 
“the right honorable gentle- 
man” or “the noble lord” 
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opposite, he will beat it vio- 
lently with his right hand, 
creating a resounding noise 
that sometimes makes it dif- 
ficult to catch the words he 
desires to emphasize. Or, 
standing with his hecls close- 
ly pressed together, and feet 
epread out fanwise, so that 
he may turn as on a pivot 
to watch the effect of his 
speech on either side of the 
House, he will assume that 
the palm of his left hand is 
his adversary of the moment, 
and straightway beats it with 
his right hand with a ferocity 
that causes to curdle the 
blood of the occupants of the 
Ladies’ Gallery. At this stage 
will be noted the most marked 
retention of his early House 
of Commons habit, in the 
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way in which the orator con- 
tinually turns round to ad- 
dress his own followers, to 
the outraging of a funda- 
mental point of etiquette 
which requires that all 
speeches should be directed 
to the chair. 

Mr. Gladstone visited Italy 
and Sicily in 1838. To him, 
who had studied so closely 
and lovingly the great writers 
of antiquity, this was “ classic 
ground,” as Italy was to 
Addison, who invented the 
phrase. He made the ascent 
of Etna, the voleano at the 
time being in a disturbed 
condition. With the descrip- 
tion of Virgil fresh in his 
retentive memory, he was 
greatly interested in watching 
the stupendous phenomena, 
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and records: ‘‘ We enjoyed keenly our full, clear sight 
of the voleanic action, and even at the moment I could 
not help being struck with the remarkable accuracy of 
Virgil’s account.” 

A memorable and happy year was 1839 for Mr. Glad- 
stone. On the 25th of July he married Miss Catherine 
Glynne, eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne 
of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, whose ancestry can be 
traced for more than a thousand years. The present 
Hawarden Castle was built in 1752, near the older castle, 
which dates from very remote times. Hawarden Castle is 
charmingly situated on the estuary of the Dee. It was 
for a long time the property of the Stanley family, but 
after the execution of the Earl of Derby in 1651, it was 
purchased by Sergeant Glynne, who seems to have held 
the scales of justice so evenly that he was made Lord 
Chief Justice by Cromwell, and knighted by Charles IT. 








the second son, the Rev. Stephen Edward, is Rector at 
Hawarden, the family living, and the third is engaged in 
commerce, 

The opening of the season of 1840 was marked by a 
great debate on the war with China—the ‘“‘ Opium War.” 
Mr. Gladstone vigorously condemned the conduct of 
Lord Palmerston, whom he accused of not having read 
the official dispatches on the opium trade, and being, in 
fact, culpably ignorant of the state of affairs preceding 
the outbreak of the war. 

‘*Be the trade in opium what it may,” he said, ‘‘ be it 
right or be it wrong, we are now called on to give our 
assent to a war caused by the indolence and apathy of 
the noble lord.” Mr. Gladstone, in this debate, for the 
first time crossed swords with Macaulay, then Secretary 
for War, who made a brilliant speech, as carefully pre- 
pared as one of his Review articles. 








HAWARDEN CHURCH. 


The entrance lodges are about six miles from Chester, 
and one mile from the Castle. ‘I'he road through the 
park is open to the public, and is of singular beauty. 
The Castle is Tudor. 

Hawarden Church is a large and very fine and well- 
preserved example of the architecture of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, though some parts appear to be 
considerably older. The Hawarden estates, which extend 
for some miles along the estuary of the Dee, contain 
many landscapes of great beauty ; but, though easily 
accessible, they are little visited by artists or tourists. 
In the park are the remains of the ancient residence. 
Some of the foundations are of great antiquity. 
granted by William the Conqueror to his nephew, Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, and it conferred the title of 
Earl of Chester upon the royal family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have had four sons and four 
daughters. One daughter died in infancy, the others 
survive. The eldest and fourth sons, William Henry and 
Herbert John, are Members of the House of Commons ; 








In May, 1843, the Earl of Ripon, President of the 
Board of Trade, died, and Mr. Gladstone succeeded to 
the office, and for the first time entered the Cabinet. 
The royal speech at the opening of the Session of 1845 
contained a paragraph, not very alarming in the wording, 
but which led to the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone from 
office : ‘‘I recommend to your favorable consideration 
the policy of improving and extending the opportunities 
for academical education in Ireland.” 

On the surface, it would seem strange that Mr. Glad- 


| stone, who had himself reaped so great advantage from a 


Tt was | 


liberal academical education, should be averse to the 
extension of the system ; but it was the knowledge that 
Sir Robert Peel contemplated affording state support to 
the Roman Catholic academies of Ireland that induced 
Mr. Gladstone to shun the responsibility of the measure. 
He professed that he entertained no animosity against 
the Roman Catholics. 

“‘T fervently and earnestly trust that if we are to 
change the policy of the State, and to substitute for the 
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former practice of the Constitution one that gives a more 
indiscriminating support, that the Irish Roman Catholics 
will not be selected for proscription, but that they will 
be regarded as having a title to the favor of the Legisla- 
ture upon a footing similar to that of other professions 
differing from the Church.” 

After retiring from office Mr. Gladstone gave an inde- 
pendent support to the Peel administration. He was not 
a man, however, whom Sir Robert Peel could spare long 
from his side. Early in the next year he returned to the 
Ministry as Secretary of State for the Colonies, and, what 
was more important, pledged to go the full length of 
Sir Robert Peel's Free Trade Policy, which now reached 
the point of the abolition of the Corn Laws. This pro- 
gress necessitated the resignation of his seat for Newark, 
and for the whole session of 1846, and during the greater 
part of the next, he remained without a seat. When he 
returned as member for Oxford University, the Corn 
Law Repeal Act had been added to the Statute Book, 
Sur Robert Peel was relegated to the Opposition benches, 
and the Whigs came in for a lease of power. During 
the next two or three sessions Mr. Gladstone played 
the ordinary part of an active and vigilant member of 
the Opposition, participating in most of the principal 
debates, defending the commercial policy inaugurated 
by Sir Robert Peel, and increasing his reputation both in 
the House and in the country. The most memorable 
debate of this period occurred during the session of 
1850, and as his share of it, Mr. Gladstone delivered the 
finest and the most powerful speech that he had yet 
made in Parliament. 

The debate arose out of the affairs of Greece. The 
Greek Government, having refused certain demands for 
compensation which the English Government had made 
in behalf of certain English subjects, Admiral Sir 
William Parker was ordered to proceed to Athens for the 
purpose of obtaining satisfaction, failing in which, the 
admiral blockaded the Pirzus. Palmerston, however, 
in a speech of five hours’ duration, won the day. At its 
close he challenged the verdict of the House, whether 
the principles which had guided the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty's Ministry had been proper and fitting, 
and whether, as a subject of ancient Rome could hold 
himself free from indignity by saying ‘‘Civis Romanus 
Sum,” a British subject in a foreign country should 
not be protected by the vigilant eye and the strong arm 
of the Government against injustice and wrong. ‘“ Civis 
Romanus ” settled the matter. Who was, in the Héuse of 
Commons, so rude that he would not be a Roman ? Who 
was there so lacking in patriotic spirit that he would not 
have his countrymen as good as any Roman citizen of 
them all? The phrase carried the day. The victory was 
all with Palmerston. He had, in the words of Shake- 


speare’s Josalind, wrestled well, and overthrew more | 


than his enemies. 

The Winter of 1850-51 found Mr. Gladstone in Naples, 
and that event furnished one of the most remarkable 
and interesting incidents in his life. Ferdinand II. of 
Naples and Sicily, nicknamed ‘‘ Bomba,” was then on 
the throne. He was charged with ‘ remorselessly shoot- 
ing down rebellious subjects,” and with ‘‘ unparalleled 
cruelty to political opponents and patriots who dared 
to advocate the rights of humanity.” Bomba was the 
p>pular nickname of the King—a nickname which pre- 
served in the popular memory the slaughter by the 
royal troops in the streets of Naples. While in Naples 
Mr. Gladstone learned that a large number of the citi- 
zens who had formed the opposition to the Chamber 
of Deputies had been exiled or imprisoned by King 


Ferdinand, and that upward of 20,000 of Bomba’s subjects 
(as reported) had been flung into prison on a charge of 
political disaffection. Mr. Gladstone visited the prisons, 
exploring underground dungeons, conversing with the 
prisoners, and witnessing their sufferings. He found 
that, of 140 deputies returned to the Neapolitan Parlia- 
ment, 76 were in prison or exile, and that more than 
20,000 other subjects of Ferdinand had been cast into 
prison on the charge of political disaffection. Burning 
with indignation, he published, in the form of a ‘* Letter 
to the Earl of Aberdeen,” a detailed narrative of the 
trials, sentences and sufferings endured by the wretched 
prisoners, and in scathing terms denounced the Neapoli- 
tan authorities. The publication of this letter produced 
an intense sensation. It circulated through Europe, and 
was answered by official statements which flatly contra 
dicted his. In a second letter he corrected some errors, 


| but held tenaciously to the main points of his story. 











Mr. Gladstone's efforts produced the happy effect of re- 
lieving several political prisoners, notably one Poerio, 
whose name at that period was in everybody's mouthi. 
In 1853,:in the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Glad- 
stone found his true place. He became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and on the 18th of April in that year le 
delivered the first of what has proved to be a long series 
of Budget speeches unsurpassed in Parliamentary history. 
If Mr. Gladstone had died before 1853, he would have 
been accounted a brilliant politician cut off before the 
ripeness of years had brought him fullness of opportun- 
ity. He had done great things, but their character was 
rather critical than constructive. He had spoken bril- 
liantly, but had not achieved anything likely to secure 
him permanent fame. In 1853, however, the square peg 
was happily thrust into the square hole, when Mr. Glad- 
stone became Chancellor of the Exchequer. His remark- 
able ability for dealing with figures, and evolving a 
comprehensive scheme out of a multiplicity of details, 
had been already shown. In 1858 he displayed in 
stronger light his mastery over the science of national 
finance. At this epoch Lord Derby was Premier, and 
Mr. Disraeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
latter had introduced his first Budget in an elaborate 
speech lasting over five hours and a quarter, and which, 
unless it greatly differed from all his orations of similar 
proportions, must have been intolerably heavy. Qo one 
listener, however, it possessed a keen and inthralling in- 
terest. Mr. Gladstone had not, up to this period, entered 
upon that constant attitude of personal antagonism 
with Mr. Disraeli which subsequent events and relative 
positions created. He had answered and been answered 
by him in the course of debate. But the Hoyse and the 
country had not as yet come to look with keen interest 
for what might follow upon a conflict between these two 
men, who had no possessions in common except genius. 


; When Mr. Disraeli essayed to deal with finance, Mr. 


Gladstone with fierce delight sprung upon him, and 
gripped him so sorely that he made an end of him, his 
Budget, and the Ministry of which he was the prop. 
Lord Derby resigned, and Lord Aberdeen, being called 
upon to form a Ministry, invited Mr. Gladstone to take 
the office out of which he had driven Mr. Disraeli, a 
very ‘‘spectacle of humiliation.” 

This was the first encounter between the two great 
Parliamentary rivals of a generation. The debate was 
one of the finest of the kind ever heard in Parliament 
during our time. The excitement on both sides was in- 
tense. The rivals were hot and eager. Mr. Disraeli was 


animated with all the power of desperation, and was evi- 
dently in a mood neither to give nor to take quarter. 


He 
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assailed Sir Charles Wood, the late Chancellor of the | in the contest which appeared to be inevitable. ‘ There 


Exchequer, with a vehemence, and even with a virulence, 
which certainly added much to the piquancy and interest 
of the discussion so far as listeners were concerned, but 
which more than once went to the verge of Parliamentary 
decorum. It was in the course of the speech that Dis- 
raeli, leaning across the table and directing his words full 
at Sir Charles Wood, declared, ‘‘I care not to be the right 
honorable gentleman’s critic, but, if he has learned his 
business, he has yet te learn that petulance is not sar- 
casm, and that wisdom is not invective.’”” The House had 
not heard the concluding word of Disraeli’s bitter and 
impassioned speech, when, at two o’clock in the morning, 
Mr. Gladstone leaped to his feet to answer him. Here 
began that long Parliamentary duel, which only knew a 
truce when, at the close of the session of 1876, Mr. Dis- 
raeli crossed the threshold of the House of Commons 
for the last time, thenceforward to take his place among 
the peers as Lord Beaconsfield. During all the inter- 
vening four-and-twenty years these two men were rivals 
in power and in Parliamentary debate, as much as Fox 
and Pitt had been. Their opposition, like that of Pitt 
and Fox, was one of temperament and character, as well 
as of genius, position and political opinion, The rivairy 
of the first heated and eventful night was a splendid dis- 
play. Those who had thought it impossible that any im- 
pression could be made upon the House, after the speech 
of Mr. Disraeli, had to acknowledge that a yet greater 
impression was produced by the unprepared reply of 
Mr. Gladstone. The House divided about four o’clock in 
the morning, and the Government was left in a minority 
of nineteen. Mr. Disraeli took the defeat with his char- 
acteristic composure. The morning was cold and wet. 
‘It will be an unpleasant day for going down to Os- 
borne,” he quietly remarked to a friend, as they went 
down Westminster Hall together, and looked out into 
the dreary streets. That day, at Osborne, the resignation 
of the Ministry was formally placed in the hands of the 
Queen. 

The ‘‘ troubled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen,” of Byron’s 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” found himself 
at the head of a Ministry of a composite character, sub- 
sequently known as the ‘‘ Coalition Ministry.” Mr. Glad- 
stone grew slowly into Liberal convictions, At the time 
when he joined the Coalition Ministry he was still re- 
garded as one who had scarcely left the camp of Tory- 
ism, and who had only joined that Ministry because it was 
a coalition. Years after, he was applied to by the late 
Lord Derby to join a Ministry formed by him ; but it was 
not supposed that there was anything unreasonable in 
the proposition. The first impulse toward Liberal prin- 
ciples was given to his mind, probably, by his change 
with his leader from protection to free trade. 


those of his party, had broken down in any one direction, 
it was but natural that he should begin to question their 
endurance in other directions. We find him, as his career 
goes on, dropping the traditions of his youth, always 
rising high in Liberalism, and not going back. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first Budget speech was regarded as 
“a positive curiosity of financial exposition.” It was a 
performance that belonged to the department of the fine 
arts; it was the work, indeed, of a master-hand. But 
the best laid schemes of Chancellors of the Exchequer, as 
well as those ‘‘of mice and men, gang aft aglee.” Not 


long after the delivery of the great Budget speech, it be- 
came evident that the Eastern troubles were ripening to 
a head, and that it would be impossible for England, 
with due regard to treaty obligations, to remain neutral 





When a | 
man like Gladstone saw his traditional principles, and | 





is a necessity for regulating the distribution of power in 
Europe,” spoke Mr. Gladstone at Manchester, “‘and an 
absorption of power by a great potentate in the East of 
Europe, which would follow the conquest of the Ottoman 
Empire, would be so dangerous to the world, that 
it is the duty of Europe, at whatever cost, to set herself 
against the possibility of it.” A few days before the de- 
livery of this speech, Turkey had declared war against 
Russia, and, ten days afterward, the English and French 
fleets had entered the Bosphorus. Mr. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced his determina- 
tion to meet, if possible, the expenses of the forthcoming 
contest as they accrued by appealing to the resources of 
the country; in other words, by taxation, and not by re- 
sorting to the expedient of a loan from British and 
foreign capitalists. The general feeling of the country 
supported the financial policy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, described by Prince Albert, in a letter to 
Baron Stockmar, as ‘‘manly, statesmanlike, and honest,” 
and the resolutions were carried. The elastic income- 
tax did yeoman’s service, and it was largely due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s skillful finance that England was so little 
crippled by an enormously costly conflict, which disor- 
ganized the industry of more than half of Europe. The 
miserable mismanagement, the gross incompetence, dis- 
played in the Commissary Hospital and other depart- 
ments, has thrown a hideous shadow over the Crimean 
War. ‘‘One man’s preserved meat,” cried Punch, ‘is 
another man’s poison.” A whirlwind of indignation 
burst over England. Mr. Roebuck, the ‘‘ Sheffield Blade,” 
in January, 1855, moved for a select committee, ‘ to in- 
quire into the condition of our army before Sebastopol, 
and into the conduct of those departments of the Govern- 
ment whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of 
the army.”’ Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone vigor- 
ously opposed the motion. The result of the division 
was one of the greatest surprises ever experienced in 
Parliamentary history, the majority against the Ministers 
being 157. The scene was peculiar, and probably an un- 
paralleled one. The cheers which are usually heard from 
one side or other of the House on the numbers of a di- 
vision being announced, were not forthcoming. The 
members were for a moment spellbound with astonish- 
ment; then there came a murmur of amazement, and, 
finally, a burst of general laughter. Thus did the ‘ Ad- 
ministration of all the Talents ’’‘collapse. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was Sir George who said that “‘ life 
would be endurable were it not for its pleasures.” 

In 1858 the political world was startled by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Gladstone had accepted from Lord 
Derby the appointment of Lord High Commissioner 
Extraordinary to the Ionian Islands. In one respect, the 
visit to the ‘‘Isles of Greece” had probably an especial 
charm for Mr. Gladstone. From a very early age he had 
given himself with imaginative enthusiasm to Homeric 
studies. For sixty years or more Homer has been to 
Mr. Gladstone what Horace was to a genial, but much 
inferior, man, who, in one of his best moods, said : 


“In childhood I prattled about him, 
In youth he was ever my charm; 
In manhood I ne’er went without him. 
In age he lies under my arm.” 


The year before his visit to the Ionian Islands, he had 
given to the world “‘ Place of Homer in Classical Educa- 
tion and Historical Inquiry,” and in the year of his visit, 
“‘ Studies of Homer and the Homeric Age.” In 1869 
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appeared ‘‘Juventis Mundi; the Gods and Men of the | of 1860 is usually regarded as Mr. Gladstone’s greatest 


Homeric Age,” and in 1876 appeared ‘Homeric Syn- 
chronism ” and ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Time and Place of 
Homer.” But Homer is not the only classical author 
who has engaged the attention of Mr. Gladstone. In 
1861, in conjunction with Lord Lyttleton, he published a 
small volume of translations, his contributions to the 
book including translations of passages from the ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon” of Aschylus, the ‘‘Tliad” and the Odes of 
Horace and Catullus. Latin and Greek readings from 
Dante and Manzoni were added. Literature, however, is 
but an episode in the life of Mr. Gladstone, however 
much he may have desired to make it a very prominent 
feature. 


achievement in finance, and the speech in which he ex- 
plained it, occupying four hours in delivering, aroused as 
much interest as any that preceded it. 

Mr. Gladstone was installed Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh on the 16th of April, 1861. In 
October, 1862, Mr. Gladstone paid a visit to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. All men’s minds were then turned to the 
terrible Civil War then raging in this country, and whose 
effects were so painfully felt in Lancashire, where trade 
was nearly paralyzed. In replying. to the toast of the 
day at a banquet given in his house, Mr. Gladstone made 
| a long speech, and in referring to the Southern Confeder- 


‘He is always,” says Emerson, “scholarly, | acy. uttered a remarkable phrase, much quoted and 





A HOLIDAY TASK AT HAWARDEN, 1877. 


well-informed, clear-headed and accurate, a master of all 
mere forms of composition ; but seeming to Jack the fine 
instinct, the emotional susceptibility, the unconscious 
mastery of language as an instrument of thought, which 
marks the really great writer. As in his oratory, so in 
his writings, there are fluency, force, rhetorica] ornament, 
but little fancy, and few phrases that will live for a 
in crystal clearness and epigrammatic vigor.” 

The year 1860 was the year which the completion of 
the commercial treaty with France—a fruitful tree, which 
Mr. Cobden and Napoleon planted, and which Mr. Glad- 
stone watered. This same year was the last of the paper 
duty, the abolition of which was a final stroke in that 
labor for the freedom of the Press and the extension of 
intelligence, begun when, in his first Budget, Mr. Glad- 
stone had made an end of the stamp duty. The Budget 


or 
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much commented on: ‘‘We may have our own opinion 
about slavery ; we may be for or against the South ; but 
there is no doubt, I think, about this: Jefferson Davis 
and the other leaders of the South have made an army ; 
they are making, it appears, a navy; and they have 


| made, gentlemen, what is even of more importance—they 


es i 


have made a nation.” These words elicited an outburst 
of cheering, and the speaker continued: ‘‘ We may 
anticipate with certainty the success of the Southern 
States, so far as regards their separation from the North. 
I, for my own part, cannot but believe that that event 
is as certain as any event yet future and contingent can 
be. But it is from feeling that that great event is likely 
to arrive, and that the North will have to suffer that 
mortification, that I earnestly hope that England will do 
nothing to inflict additional shame, sorrow or pain upon 
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those who have already suffered much, and may proba- 
bly have to suffer more.” 

This outspoken expression of opinion—false prophecy, 
as it afterward proved to be—excited much attention. 
Mr. Gladstone’s high position in the Ministry encouraged 
the supposition that the sympathy of the British Govern- 
ment was with the Southern States ; that it was prepared 
to recognize the Confederacy as an independent power, 
and that the time when it would do so could not be far 
distant. The ‘Southern Association” at Liverpool | 
agreed to memorialize the Government for the imm4- 
diate recognition of the 
Confederate States, and 
the members of the 
Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce took into 
consideration the pro- 
priety of presenting a 
similar memorial. 

Mr. Gladstone has 
since made the frank- 
est possible apology 
and retraction. “I 
must confess that I was 
wrong (this in 1867) ; 
that I took too much 
upon myself in express- 
ing such an opinion. 
Yet the motive was not 
bad. My sympathies 
were then—where they 
had long before been, 
where they are now— 
with the whole Ameri- 
can people. I, prob- 
ably, like many Euro- 
peans, did not under- 
stand the nature and 
working of the Ameri- 
can Union. I had im- 
bibed conscientiously, 
if erroneously, an 
opinion that twenty or 
twenty-four millions of 
the North would be | 
happier, and would be 
stronger (of course as- 
suming that they could 
hold together), without 
the South than with it, 
nnd also that the ne- 
groes would be much 
nearer to emancipation 
under a Southern Gov- 
ernment than under 
the old system of the 
Union, which had not at that date (August, 1862) been 
abandoned, and which always appeared to me to place 
the whole power of the North at the command of the 
slaveholding interests of the South. As far as regards 
the special or separate interest of England in the matter, 
I, differing from many others, had always contended that 
it was best for our interest that the Union should be 
kept entre.” 

It is remarkable that Mr. Disraeli, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, believed that the Southern Confederates had 
practically achieved wdependence, and that separation 
was inevitble. 
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The year 1865 was an important epoch in Mr. Glad- 


stone’s history. Offering himself for re-election at Ox- 
ford, he was rejected in favor of Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
From the Ministry he hastened to the manufacturing 
town, and stood before the men of Manchester, as he 
said, ‘‘unmuzzled.” The unmuzzling process was com- 
pleted by an occurrence which took place in the Autumn 
of 1865. Lord Palmerston died, and the pent-up flood 
of Liberal life rushed downward like a cataract. The 
time for coalitions and temporizing was past. Earl 
Russell succeeded as Premier, and Mr. Gladstone was 
named Leader of the House of Commons, still holding 
the ministerial office of 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was felt 
that the hour had come 
for the introduction of 
a Reform Bill; and in 
Earl Russell the man 
was naturally found. 
Of course’ the states- 
man who kad taken a 
leading part in the Re- 
form campaign of 1832 
was largely responsible 
for the measure of 
1866. But it happened 
that to Mr. Gladstone, 
as Leader of the House 
of Commons, fell the 
task of introducing the 
Bill, and bearing the 
brunt of the battle 
which raged around it. 
There were giants in 
those days; and the 
Parliamentary debates 
of the session of 1866 
unmistakably stand out 
in the pages of Han- 
sard, by reason of their 
brilliancy and fire. Mr. 
Disraeli led the united 
body of _Conservatives 
in an attack upon a 
Bill which they regard- 
ed with holy horror, as 
*a long advance in the 
way to the establish- 
ment of a democracy. 
But the most danger- 
ous foes of the Liberal 
party were*to be found 
within its own house- 
hold. This was the 
year in which Mr. 
Lowe, fresh from the 
insufficient glories of a colonial legislature, made his 
mark in the House of Commons. The terror of the 
uttermost Tory was far exceeded by the apprehension 
with which he regarded this Bill. Speaking of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and contemplating the probability of the Bill 
being carried, he exclaimed : ‘‘1I court not a single leaf 
of the laurels that may encircle his brow. His be the 
glory of carrying the Bill—mime of having to the utter- 
most of my poor ability resisted it.” 

It was in this year that this Cave of Adullam was formed, 
and there was created that immortal ‘‘ party of two (Mr. 
Horseman and Mr. Lowe) like the Scotch terrier that was 
so covered with hair that you could not tell which was 
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the head and which the tail.” The debate on the second 
reading of the Bill lasted for some days. On the eve of 
the division it fell to Mr. Gladstone’s lot to wind up the 
debate, which he did in a speech containing, perhaps, ab- 
solutely the finest peroration of the many which sparkle 
in the train of the infinitude of his orations. ‘‘ You can- 
not fight against the future,” he said, turning sharply 
upon the Opposition, and speaking in a voice where 
pathos struggled with exultation for the mastery. ‘‘ Time 
is on our side. The great social forces which move on- 
ward in their might and majesty, and which the tumult 
of our debates does not for amoment impede or disturb— 
these great social forces are against you. They are mar- 
shaled on our side, and the banner which we now carry 
in this fight, though perhaps at the moment it may droop 
over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in the 
height of heaven, and will be borne by the firm hands of 
the united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to 
an easy, but to a certain and not a far distant, victory.” 

In 1868, as the result of the general election, in which he 
was returngd for Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone was invested 
with supreme power, and received from the constitu- 
encies the mandate to disestablish the Irish Church. In 
this Parliament, beginning its labors in February, 1869, 
an enormous amount of work was done under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Gladstone. The Irish Church was 
disestablished, the Irish land freed, the Education Act 
passed, army purchase abolished and the ballot estab- 
lished. There have been few periods in the history of 
England when measures of equal magnitude have been 
passed within this limited space of time. ‘‘The hour 
and the man” were both designed for the task which 
had to be accomplished. 

Mr. Gladstone’s “ heroic legislation” brought on reac- 
tion. His popularity with the Whigs began to wane, 
and the crisis was brought on by the Irish University 
Bill (1873), which ‘‘ offended everybody, and pleased 
nobody,” and which was rejected by a majority of three 
in a House of 571 members. Mr. Gladstone resigned, but 
Mr. Disraeli declined to take office, so the former was 
reluctantly compelled to work the ship. On the 24th of 
January, 1874, just on the eve of Parliament assembling, 
the country woke up to find the Parliament was dis- 
solved. Mr. Disraeli came into office, and Mr. Glad- 
stone retired from the formal leadership of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. In 1876 he took a 
leading part in denouncing cruelties perpetrated by the 
Turks in Bulgaria, and in protesting against ‘all at- 
tempts, especially by England, to bolster up the effete 
Ottoman power at the expense of the subject Christian 
races. During the next three years the Eastern question 
largely engrossed the attention of the political world ; 
and Mr. Gladstone advocated the diplomatic coercion of 
Turkey by the concerted European powers. He also 
raised an energetic protest against the Government’s 
“imperialistic ” policy in Afghanistan and South Africa. 
In March, 1880, Parliament was dissolved, and, by the 
new elections, the Liberal party obtained an overwhelm- 
ing majority ; the most exciting contest being that by 
which Mr. Gladstone was returned for Midlothian. It 
was at this crisis that he was dubbed ‘The Grand Old 
Man” by Mr. John Parsons, a merchant of “light and 
leading,” and, par parenthése, a resident of New York—a 
name that will ever cling to William Ewart Gladstone. 

In the wonderful series of orations delivered in Mid- 
lothian we have a superb instance of Mr. Gladstone's 
inte'lectual vigor and force of character. As a mere feat 
of bodily and mental prowess it stands unrivaled. A 
Winter journey to Scotland and the delivery of one great 
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speech might have been considered enough to tax the 
energies of aman who had passed the Biblical limit of three 
score years and ten. But Mr. Gladstone made several 
speeches on his way, slight skirmishes prelusive to the 
campaign, and, on reaching the enemy’s territory, from a 
secure base of operations, at Dalmeny, he gave battle, 
long and dire, day after day for a week together, finish- 
ing up with a few sprightly flourishings, as he gayly re- 
treated toward the hospitalities of Taymouth. The 
‘frame of adamant and soul of fire” were ascribed to 
a man of six-and-thirty, and Mr. Gladstone’s achieve- 
ment combines intellectual intrepidity with physical en- 
durance. In this Midlothian campaign we have the 
leading feature in Mr. Gladstone’s character—power of 
action. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ exuberant verbosity” overthrew 
Lord Beaconsfield. The Queen first sent for Earl Gran- 
ville and Lord Hartington, who assured her there was 
no possible Prime Minister but Mr. Gladstone ; s*, Her 
Majesty sent for him, and the ‘‘Grand Old Man” be- 
came Premier. 

On the 7th of April, 1881, Mr. Gladstone rose to move 
for leave to bring in the Irish Land Bill, to which 
upward of 1,000 amendments were placed on the paper. 
It was fiercely fought in the Commons, but after thirty- 
two sittings went up to the Lords, who restored some of 
the amendments which had been struck out. The Bill 
went ‘‘down-stairs” once more. The Commons would 
not yield, and a crisis was imminent. Their lordships, 
however, thought better of it, and passed it as sent up 
from the Commons. 

The struggle over the clauses of the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Bill, the Eastern and other difticulties, 
we must pass over, to come to Mr. Gladstone’s defeat 
of last year over ‘‘a moog of beer,” and to his sub- 
sequent leap into office over “‘ three acres and a cow.” 

With the crowning work of his life we may not deal, 
since at this writing the swords are being sharpened 
and the armor riveted for the struggle of life and death. 
Possessing the courage of his convictions, the ‘‘ Grand 
Old Man” has flung down his gage of battle, and in the 
teeth of obstacles such as would daunt any leader of 
ordinary mold has unfurled the flag of ‘‘ Independence 
for Ireland,” and bears it, let us earnestly hope, onward 
to victory, and ‘‘ Peace with Honor.” 

At this hour the ‘old man eloquent” on whom the 
burden of seventy-seven years sits so lightly—Statesman, 
Orator, Scholar, Theologian—who, over half a century 
ago, was the pride of his University ; who, in the course 
of his long career, has been an example of the union of 
noble morality with the highest intellectual attainments, 
is the one prominent figure in English political life. 


WEDDING IN WALES. 

In the rural districts of Wales, where the shrill whistle 
of the steam-engine is a thing unknown, and where the 
heron, the badger, and the owl still glory in the solitude 
of the torrents and mountains, some few of the old cus- 
toms peculiar to the country still exist. Among these the 
most conspicuous are those connected with weddings. 
We will begin with courtship. This pleasant duty the 
young Welshman sets about in this way. After having 
duly fortified himself with a substantial supper, he starts 
for the house where the lass resides. Should the inmates 
not have retired, he lingers about, sheltering himself 
where he can from the inclemency of the weather or from 
the watch-dog. At last every light in the dwelling has 


disappeared, and the young man begins operations by 
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throwing sand or pebbles against the girl’s window to 
make his presence known. She appears at the window, 
and listens to his pathetic pleading. 

Those visits will be continued weekly until the wed- 
ding. As soon as marriage is decided upon, the fact is 
made known to the respective parents, who consult to- 
gether as to how much each side can afford to set up the 
young couple. It is agreed upon to have ‘‘a bidding,” 
and then a paper is drawn up, stating particulars, of 
which the following is a specimen : 


** Douuas, Caro, January 6th, 1886. 

‘As we intend entering the matrimonial state, we are encou- 
raged by our frionds to make a bidding at the young woman’s 
father’s house, called Dollas, in the parish of Caio, on Wednesday, 
the 2)th of January, 1886, when and where the favor of your agree- 
able company will be humbly solicited, and whatever donation 
you may be pleased to bestow on us then will be most thankfully 
received, warmly acknowledged, and readily repaid whenever 
called for on asimilar occasion, By your obedient servants, 

“Issac DAVIES. 
** CATHERINE WILLIAMS. 

“The young man and young woman desire that all bidding 
debts due to them be returned on the said day, also the young 
woman’s father and mother, William and Esther Williams, and her 
brother, David Williams, desire that all bidding debts due to them 
be returned on the above day, and will be thankful, with her sister 
Margaret and brother John, for all additional favors granted.” 


An abode secured for the young pair, a day is fixed for 
the conveyance of their goods and chattels to the new 
abode ; and it is customary to invite friends to be present 
at the transport. This invitation is cheerfully accepted, 
and a procession of men and women, on foot and horse- 
back, wends its way toward the new abode, and are all laden 
with provisions, such as bacon, cheese, oatmeal, ete. 


THE SAGA OF KING 


THe Norns decreed in their high home, 
“Hjdrward the King must die to-day ”"— 
A mighty man, but old and gray, 

With housing long on the gray foam, 
And driving on their perilous way 

His hungry dragon-herd, to seek 

Their flery pastures, and to wreak 

On southern shrines with flame and sword 

The wrath of Asgard’s dreadfal lord, 


Seven days King Hjjrward then had kept 

His place in silence on his throne; 

Seven nights had left him there alone, 
Watching while the palace slept, 

Wan in the dawn and still as stone. 
But when they said, “ The King must die,” 
A shout such as in days gone by 
Shook the good ship when swords were swung, 
Broke from his heart and forth he sprung. 


‘Sword, sword and shield!” he cried, * and thou, 
Haste, let the wingdd ship fly free. 
Yonder there shivers the pale sea, 
Impatient for the plunging prow; 
I hear the shrill wind call to me— 
Hark, how it hastens from the east 
‘Why tarriest thou ?’ it cries. ‘Tho feast 
To-night in Odin’s hall is spread, 
They wait thee there, the arméd dead.’ 


“They wait me there—ho! sword and shield! 
What hero-faces throng the gate! 
Not long nor vainly shall ye wait. 
I, too, have not been weak to wield 
The heavy brand; I, too, am great; 
Hjérward am I, No funeral car 
Slow rolling, but a ship-of-war, 
Swift on the wind and racing wave, 
Bears me to feast among the brave, 











Next comes the wedding-day. The friends of the bride- 
groom, clad in their holiday garb and mounted on their 
best horses, repair to the bridegroom’s father’s dwelling, 
and when all are assembled, they start together for the 
abode of the bride’s father. There some of the riders 
dismount and will recite some rhymes specially composed 
for the occasion, requesting that the bride may be deliv- 
ered over to the bridegroom. The friends of the bride 
make a suitable response, inviting the bridegroom’s 
friends to enter the house and seek the bride. She coyly 
conceals herself at first, but, not wishing to retard the 
joyful ceremony by being late at church, she soon reveals 
herself to the seeking party, and the merry cavalcade 
start for the church. The father of the bride, or the 
person in whose charge she is, rides beside her, and as 
they pass some cross-road or by-lane he often makes @ 
feint of running away with her, but a band of well- 
mounted young fellows soon force them to return. 

These wedding parties, at times numbering no less than 
one hundred to two hundred persons, all mounted on 
frisky mountain ponies, present an animated spectacle ; 
and it is much to be deplored that so characteristic a 
custom is now rapidly dying out. 

The church is at length reached, the marriage ceremony 
gone through, and the young couple are made one. Then 
the party, headed by the bride and bridegroom, sallies 
from the church, and, having remounted, wends its way 
to the house which the young folk are in future to inhabit. 
A happy day is spent ; gifts, in the shape of money, in 
response to the bidding-papers and personal invitations, 
are presented to the young couple ; and thus ends the 
merry wedding-day. 


HJORWARD’S DEATH. 


“Slaves, women, shall not sail with me, 
Nor broidered stuffs, nor hoarded gold; 
But men, my liegemen from of old, 

Strong men to ride the unbroken sea, 
And arms such as befit the bold. 

Arise, my steed, thou flerce and fleet, 

Once more thy flying hoofs shall beat 

The level way along the strand, 

The hard, bright, sea-forsaken sand.” 


So the horse Halfl rose, and rose 
The hounds that wont to, hunt with him, 
Shaggy of hide and lithe of limb; 
And we, too, followed where repose 
The dragon-ships in order grim, 
Hastening together to let slip 
Svjor, the dark shield-girdled ship, 
That like a live thing from the steep 
Fled eagerly into the deep. 


Fly fast to-day, proud ship, fly fast, 
Seatter the surge and drink the spray— 
Hjérward is at thy helm to-day 
For the last time, and for the last, 
Last time thou tread’st the windy way. 
The oarsmen to the chiming oar 
Chant their hoarse song, and on the shore 
The folk are silent, watching thee 
Speeding across the wide, cold sea. 


The wind that rose with day’s decline 
Rent the dim curtain of the west— 
Clear o’er the water’s furthest crest 
We saw a sudden splendor shine, 
A flying flame that smote the breast 
And high head of the mailéd King, 
His hoary beard and glittering 
Great brand, in famous fights renowned, 
And those grim chiefs that girt him round, 
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GERRYMANDER.—This term came into use in 1811 in | votes might be brought into one district. The result 
MassaéBinsetts, where, for several years previous, the Fed- | was, that the Democratic party carried everything before 
eral and Democratic parties stood nearly equal. In that | them at the following election, although it appeared by 
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year, the Democratic party, having a majority in the | the votes returned that nearly two-thirds of the voters 
Legislature, determined to district the State anew, that | were Federalists. Elbridge Gerry was the instigator of 
those sections which gave a large number of Federal | this plan, which was therefore called Gerrymandering. 
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HE WAS DRIFTING AT THE MERCY OF THE WAVES, THROUGH GUSTS OF 
BAIN AND CLOUDS OF MIST, ONWARD, HE KNEW NOT WHITHER.” 


HER COUSIN LAURENCE. 
By MADEL NE S. BRIDGES, 


Tue world said of Miss Le Puyn that she had every- 
thing heart could wish. The trouble was, she had more, 
She had Laurence Carnegie. 

He was her cousin twice removed ; a quiet, decorous 
young fellow, with neither striking virtues nor glaring 
vices, but he had inherited a colossal fortune, and, with 
it, an idea that money was the moving power of the 
world. This theory he, no doubt, found practicable in 
most undertakings, except in the task of winning Miss 
Le Puyn, who had an ample income in her own right. 
This fact, to a cynical mind, might account for her ob- 
stinacy. But Carnegie’s mind was not cynical ; it was 
simply resolute and faithful. He could not understand 
why Miss Le Puyn did not want him, but he knew per- 


fectly well why he wanted her, and, so long as she re- 


mained unmarried, he had no idea of giving up his hope 
and his pursuit. To say that Rose was tired of him, 
would be relating the situation very mildly indeed. She 
was bored to death, and felt at times that her luke-warm 
toleration was fast verging on the confines of actual dis- 
like ; and this feeling almost reached its climax when, ar- 
Vol. XXT., No. 6—42, 











riving as a guest at Mrs. Carrington’s seaside cottage, she 
| found him comfortably installed before her. He was the 
| first to hand her from the dogcart on which young 
George Carrington had brought her triumphantly from 
the depot. 
‘You here ?” she said, curtly, without the ghost of a 
smile. 
| Carnegie looked at her tenderly, concluded she must 
| be very tired, and offered her his arm into the house. 
“Tam so sorry, Lizzie—so very sorry !” she began, the 
| moment she found her hostess alone. ‘‘If I had known 
Laurence was here! Why didn’t you tell me? I think 
I shall have to go home !” 
““My dear! But other visitors are coming. Colonel 

Dyer and the Morris’s, and that artist—I never can think 
of his name! You needn’t be condemned to Laurence.” 
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“T needn't be, but I will be. You don’t know him, 
Lizzie. Oh!”’—with a long breath of vexation ; ‘ but 
then, if I do go away, he will only come after me! Iwas 
80 rejoiced when I heard he was going out of town. 
Little did I think !” 

‘“‘He’s a good, nice fellow !” said Mrs. Carrington, 
warmly. ‘‘ No girl, not even you, Rosa, ought to despise 
the love of such a man !” 

“T don’t despise it; Ihave only shown him plainly 
that I can’t return his feeling, and he goes on in pre- 
cisely the same manner. Either he doesn’t believe me 


” 


or 





“Oh, he doesn’t believe you,” interrupted Mrs. Car- 
rington, promptly. ‘‘A great many men are like that. 
They think women have whims and fancies instead of 
feelings and affections. But I am sorry for Laurence. 
He has such a strong, steadfast nature.” 

“Tf it wasn’t quite 60 strong and steadfast,” murmured 
Rosa, wearily, ‘TJ should like it more.” 

“But he would not be the man he is,” 
Mrs. Carrington. 

‘All the better,” said Miss Le Puyn. 

The vigor of the salt sea-breezes seemed to disperse 
very rapidly the vapors that had clouded Miss Le Puyn’s 
ordinarily tranquil mind. In the morning she appeared 
at table with a smile for her cousin scarcely inferior to 
that which she bestowed on young Carrington, who, with 
the promptitude of his sex and age (he was seventeen), 
had fallen in love with her during their ride from the 
depot. She was only a half-way pretty woman, by-the- 
by. Her nose condemned her (except to a lover's eyes), 
but she had a great many changes of expression, and a 
general gracefulness of speech and movement; a mag- 
netism, in short, that made her almost fatally attractive 
to those who were attracted by her at all. She liked ad- 
miration if it came spontaneously, but would not lift or 
lower an eyelash to excite it. When the rest of Mrs. Car- 
rington’s guests arrived, a few days later, the brightness 
and bloom she had gathered from the caresses of the sea 
air made her seem almost beautiful. Alas! for poor 
Laurence! Colonel Dyer and Paul Morris, and the artist, 
whose name proved to be McKenzie, surrounded Miss 
Rosa as bees cluster round a flower, and to the lot of 
Laurence fell Laura Morris, a natural consequence which 
filled him with awe. She was a vivacious, not to say rat- 
tling, young creature of thirty-five, who was studying medi- 
cine as a profession and, meanwhile, talking her fellow- 
mortals to the verge of the grave. She became at once bon 
camarade with Laurence, in her own sense of the term. 
That is to say, she took for granted that he would deem 
her society a boon, and delight as deeply in the sound of 
her voice as she did herself. Laurence submitted. He 
had a resolute mind, as the reader knows, but anything 
would be preferable just then to exile from the sight and 
hearing of his beloved. So he listened to Miss Morris 
with his ears and looked at Rosa with his soul, and the 
days went on. 

A little way along the beach from Mrs. Carrington’s 
cottage was a pretty villa, to whose hospitable shelter be- 
longed a group of beautiful children. Their mother, 
Mrs. Ennis, a noted and incorrigible flirt, had gone to 
Europe for the Summer ; but, if she had remained at 
home instead, that fact would not have guaranteed much 
for their comfort or safety. They were left at all times 
to the care of their Russian governess, a magnificent- 
looking young woman, who carried herself like a queen 
in their midst. Bunt her subjects were very loving sub- 


suggested 


jects,and clung about her in the charming impossible 
attitudes children, and only children, can invent. 


She 





had a proad head and face, undaunted blue eyes with 
long black lashes, a wealth of blue-black hair, a com- 
plexion pale and fine as ivory, and a mouth cut like 
Cupid’s bow. Her figure and carriage were simply 
superb. Suen startling beauty challenged at once the ad- 
miration of the loungers masculine at Mrs. Carrington’s 
and otherwhere. Her little crowd surged about her 
daily in her walks with the children on pretenses more 
or less transparent. She had the same direct, free glance 
for all, the same half-laughing tolerance, that was slightly 
contemptuous as well. To Laurence Carnegie, meeting 
her suddenly for the first time as he sauntered on the 
sands, one morning, she seemed a new revelation in the 
way of womanhood, The children were walking with 
her. She was listening gravely to their eager talk, and, 
as Laurence passed, her wonderful eyes flashed straight 
into his. Involuntarily his hand touched his hat. She 
bowed, slightly. 

That day, at luncheon, he learned who she was : 

‘«The Ennis children’s governess, Miss Vrina Sergins.” 

The other gentlemen were discussing her with con- 
Laurence, looking over at Rosa, 


i= 


siderable animation, 
merely remarked : 

“She is beautiful! 
ever saw !” 

A deep blush covered Miss Le Puyn’s face, but she 
smiled bravely back at him. 

**You must let me have a glimpse at her, Laurence, 
won't you ?” 

‘Yes, of course,” he answered, vaguely. 

He was wondering at Rosa’s blush, and thinking it 
became her, and bowing his head gently to the fair 
Laura’s eloquence, which went on at his ear, as usual, 
while before his mental vision the marvelous blue eyes 
were still flashing from their long, dark lashes. 

This entrancing glance was only the first of many. 
Carnegie’s calm and unobtrusive manner won his way 
for him when the most polished audacity would hare 
failed. And then, too, the children hailed him with ac- 
clamations from the outset. They rivaled Miss Morris 
in their spontaneous advances of good fellowship, and 
splendidly distanced that good-humored personage in 
their inroads on his affection. 

Miss Sergins, too! she seemed to turn to him witha 
sense of relief from the open admiration of the other 
men, who mancuvred for a look or smile. There was 
no mancuvring about Laurence —no empressement of 
manner in any way. He met her with a simple, cordial 
greeting, kindly as to a sister, respectful as to a duchess. 
His eyes were sympathetic, never eager. His voice 
neither lost nor gained in its modulations when he 
spoke to her, and yet he had called her the “most 
beautiful woman he ever saw.” 

**Confound it all, how do you manage ?” McKenzie 
asked him, impatiently, one day. ‘‘ You walk and talk 
with her by the hour, and, try as I will, I can’t get a 
civil word. As for a walk or a row, you’ve gone ahead 
of the whole lot of us; however you’ve done it. She 
knows you've no end of money, is the reason !” 

“TI don’t think it can be. I’ve never told her so.” 

“Tf you were an artist now,” pursued McKenzie, 
musingly, ‘‘think what a chance it would be. Such a 
study! Look here; couldn’t you say a good word for 


The most beautiful woman I 


me? 
‘“Oh, come now, what do you take me for? A lot 
of good words you'd say for me, wouldn't you, in the 
same place ?” 
“It’s different; you can afford to be generous, 4 
fellow with wealth at his back——’ 
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‘Finds out by degrees that there are some things 
money can’t buy,” said Laurence, calmly. 

“‘T'd like to know what sort of things they are,” re- 
torted McKenzie. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t, if you were unfortunate 
enough to have the money. One thing is, a good 
woman’s love, or even,” he added, slowly, ‘her toler- 
ance,” 

**You’re out there, my boy,” said McKenzie, firmly. 
**You’ve met the exceptional woman, that’s all.” 

‘Or women,” said Laurence, smiling. ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps I have.” 

And now it happened that Rosa’s eyes, hitherto gently 
indifferent, began to follow her cousin’s goings and 
comings with a wistfulness that was half reproachful. 
Her prediction of being ‘‘ condemned ” to Laurence fell 
far short of fulfillment. He was kind, polite, attentive ; 
but she had absolute freedom as far as any persistent ex- 
hibition of devotion was concerned, and as a femininely 
natural result, she began to think of him, to study him, 
to wonder what arts the Russian girl had used; or was 
it her beauty alone that had drawn him to her side, 
day after day ? To be sure, he was fond of children, and 
this beautiful, healthful Ennis brood would be charm- 
ing of themselves; but was their charm sufficient to 
interfere so palpably with her long-established empire ? 
Would he walk and ride and row so faithfully in the 
companionship of the children only? One day she 
tested him. 

“If you are coming with us to the island cave to- 
morrow, you will bring your little family, I suppose ?” 

Her eyes challenged him archly as she spoke. 

‘Yes, certainly ; yes,” he returned, eagerly ; ‘ that is, 
if she will come; but you ladies have not been so im- 
pressively friendly es 

“She? Whom do you mean, Lily or Stella? Is 
Stella the tall one ?” 

‘*T mean Miss Sergins.’ 

“Indeed ? I was speaking of the children,” said Rosa, 
loftily. ‘‘ Miss Sergins does not constitute the family. 
Do you think the children would like to come—with 
you ?” 

“T could not invite them in that way,” he answered, 
composedly, ‘‘and I am doubtful that Miss Sergins 
would accept an invitation.” 

“‘T was not thinking of Miss Sergins at all,” declared 
Rosa, with an innocent Air. She really believed she was 
telling the truth, when, in fact, she had thought of Miss 
Sergins and of no one else. Laurence regarded her with 
a puzzled glance. 

“IT don’t think I understand women very well,” he 
said, after a slight pause. 

‘‘Oh, well, do invite her if youn—— I mean we can 
have no objection,’? Rosa hastened to make amends, 
“and the children will like it better, no doubt.” 

“Then you must invite her personally, Rosa, or Mrs. 
Carrington must. She is a lady,” emphasizing the word. 

**T couldn’t,” said Rosa, firmly. ‘‘ Perhaps Lizzie will, 
but—— I don’t like Miss Sergins enough to do that. 
Apart from her position, I mean. She is a person whom 
I never could care to know.” 

** My dear Rosa.” Laurence spoke in a low, deprecat- 
ing voice, laying his hand gently on her own. Rosa 
blushed deeply at the touch that used to make her 
frown, but did not withdraw her hand. ‘‘ That is only 





’ 


because you do not know her. She is as good and gifted 
as she is beautiful. I wish you could be friends with 
her, if only—for my sake. 

-Rosa snatched her hand away; the tears were rising 





too quickly to her eyes. She had only time to say, 
with an odd laugh, ‘‘ Excuse me. I hear Mrs. Carrington 
ealling,’’ as she turned and left him. 

Carnegie looked after her in unenlightened surprise. 
He had spoken the truth when he said he did not un- 


derstand women ! 
% * 


* * * * 

There was wild commotion in Mrs. Carrington’s cot- 
tage, almost equal to the storm that raged fiercely with- 
out. Rosa Le Puyn was sobbing bitterly, and clinging, 
now with one hand now with both, to her cousin as he 
tried to button his rough boating-jacket ; Mrs.Carrington 
was expostulating in tones of fervent entreaty; McKenzie 
and George Carrington stood looking on, with now and 
then a strong volley of remonstrance to swell the cl.orus, 
and Laurence Carnegie was hurrying to make himself 
ready to face the storm. 

“You will never come back! you will never come 
back! Oh, Laurence, do you mean to break my heart ?” 
Rosa was holding him fast by both wrists, to the great 
detriment of his speed. ‘ Will you still insist on going 
when I beg you—when Rosa begs you to stay ?” 

“You will never break your heart for my sake, dear. . 
and I must do what seems my duty. Isn’t that right ? 
Those helpless children and that poor girl! . . If I had 
gone with them, as I promised —-—” 

**Duty ? It is the act of a madman,” broke in McKen- 
zie, striding about. ‘It is suicide. A hundred to one 
the boat never reached the island at all. If the storm 
struck it in the channel, it would swamp in two minutes. 
They couldn’t—the children couldn’t possibly be saved. 
Miss Sergins might. She swims so well. And don’t you 
see, if she did reach the island, she is safe there until 
the storm goes down.” 

‘*Tmagine a woman being alone there in a storm,” said 
Laurence, gently. 

‘*Imagine a man being wild enough to think he could 
cross to her, in an open boat, on such a sea.” 

‘* Well, I have it on my conscience, Mac? Don’t you 
know I promised to row them over this afternoon, 
and—— I onght to have gone to see about it, at any 
rate, and I must go now.” 

“It’s all that Russian girl’s spite because we didn’t 
invite her the other day,” said Mrs. Carrington, with 
energy. ‘‘ Those foreigners would do anything for re- 
venge. She knew very well it would storm.” 

‘*My dear woman, but what revenge could it possibly 
give her against us to imperil her own and the children’s 
lives ? Be reasonable !” 

‘‘T would have asked her on my knees,” said Rosa, 
with redoubled sobs, ‘‘ if I could have foreseen this ! Oh, 
Laurence, no man, no one is expected to be so noble and 
heroic o 

** Noble ! — heroic ! 
McKenzie, angrily. 

The truth was he felt ashamed at not volunteering to 
bear Carnegie company, but heroism had not been in- 
cluded in the list of his virtues. The other gentlemen, 
Colonel Dyer and Paul Morris, had gone up to New York 
for a day or two and there was only George Carrington, 
who would much rather remain and console Miss Rosa 
than risk his life for other lives in which he felt but 
little interest. 

‘* Well, well,” said Laurence cheerfully, at last, in a 
tone of compromise, ‘‘let me go down to the boats, at 
any rate, and take a look. If it’s a thing impossible to 
start out, why I can’t, that’s all. I think, after this piece 
of Jack Bunsby-like wisdom, you might trust me as far 
as the shore, Rosa.” 





Infernal madness !” broke in 
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Kindly kissing her, he broke away from her clasping | that he had gained /erra firma of some sort. It was all 
hands, and, smiling, went out into the storm. he cared for just then. He sat down, panting, on the 


* * * * 


“The breaking waves came up along the sand, 


And round and round the sand 
And o’er and o’er the sand; 
As far as eye could see 

The blinding mist came down 
And hid the land.” 


* * gunwale and bowed his head in mute thanksgiving. 
Then he drew the boat up still further, stepping back- 
ward with great caution. Was it his imagination, or had 
the storm began to lull ?—was the wind less fierce and 
the rain less wild? A moment more, and he knew the 
atmosphere had really lightened. He could see the out- 
line of the boat quite piainly, and the white, break- 





And Laurence, in his light boat, was tossing on from | ing line of surge. Still, there was nothing for it but 


breaker to breaker, 
not daring to use an 
oar. His strength 
and skill were use- 
less. He knew it 
now. After long 
and weary struggle, 
he was drifting at 
the mercy of the 
waves, through 
gusts of rain and 
clouds of mist, on- 
ward, he knew not 
whither. He had 
long ago shipped 
the oars and was 
holding on by each 
side of the slender 
craft, peering out 
before him into 
the banks of vapor 
that crowded and 
surged on every 
side. He could not 
tell what length of 
time had elapsed 
since he had left 
the shore, or since 
he had drawn in 
the oars and given 
up his struggle 
against Fate; 
neither hopeless 
nor resigned, but 
desperately w ait- 
ing, his brain 
thronged with 
hurrying thoughts, 
and every nerve at 
its utmost tension. 
The little boat, 
abandoned wholly 
to the will of the 
sea, made splendid 
flying leaps from 
wave to wave, like 
some joyous crea- 
ture instinct with 





patience. He sat 
again on the edge 


CO ~~ of his boat and 

- AY y watched the hurry- 

Qy ing, slanting sheets 
-, S 

\ \ ee of rain and the 


sure but gradual 
lulling of wind and 
wave. Ere long 
his straining eyes, 
looking inward, 
found cliffs tower- 
ing above him, a 
smooth, familiar 
stretch of sand, 
and a low fringe of 
rocks. By some 
strange chance of 
Fate—or was it 
Heavenly guid- 
ance ?—his_ storm- 
tossed little skiff 
had carried him 
safely to the Island 
Cave. 

“And so the 
eleven wild swans 
spread out their 
wings and took up 
Elsa in their midst, 
and flew away with 
her over the wide 
ocean. And there 
was a wild, wild 
storm—a storm 
like this ; but Elsa 
was not frightened. 
She knew God 
could take care of 
her anywhere, and 
she loved her 
brothers so dearly, 
she was willing to 
go with them to 
the ends of the 
earth.” 

Laurence felt 
choking in his 











life. Suddenly its 
motion received a 
check; the keel 
grated with a sort of soft shock. 


throat. How lovely 
her clear voice 
sounded in the 
Laurence sat still, | stillness and obscurity! They were hidden from him 


“THE MOTHER.”— FROM THE GROUP BY PERSANT. 


while the wash of the sea again floated the boat, and | by a huge portal of rock; but they were all there— 
again grounded it—this time more solidly. He did not | Miss Sergins and the children, seated within the en- 
wait to examine the wisdom of his impulse. He only | trance of the cave—safe and sheltered, and she was 
found himself knee-deep in the water at the prow, and | telling them a story without a tremor in her even tones. 
dragging the boat up, up, up on the slope of a firm, For a moment Laurence paused, afraid to startle them 
smooth beach. He could not see half a yard before him | by his presence; then he called out, gayly : 

for the driving tempest, but he knew and thanked God “Eddie, Stella,” and instantly he stood among them. 
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Such a meeting, such a welcome. The children rushed 
to him with four pairs of arms open at once, only to 
close and cling about him. Kisses were spilt anywhere 
—on coat-sleeve or shirt-front, it mattered not. Last, 
Vrina’s hands were outheld to him, and they clasped 
each other round his neck. Her head went down on his 


She could say no more for sobs. 

**Don’t cry, don’t ery !” 

He was glad, in a way, though, to see her tears, they 
made her seem dependent and helpless, like a woman. 

‘*No, don’t cry now,” said Stella, with the serious 
brown eyes. ‘I cried at first. We all cried except 


OSCULATI'S ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA.— SEE PAGE 663, 


shoulder with a wild burst of weeping, and over and 

over again he kissed her hair and her velvet cheek. 
“God bless—bless—bless you! Oh, you good and 

neble friend. You came to find us ?”’ 
‘OF course I came. Is it likely I could stay away ?” 


“Oh, and these children—the little ones. And night 
was coming !” 


Miss Sergins. 
lightning came, and the thunder, oh, such crashes ! 
and we couldn’t do anything but run! 
carried May and Eddie both in her arms, and the 
boat is gone.” 
‘‘The boat is gone ?”’ 
“Tt was swept away.’ 


She wasn’t a bit afraid. And when the 


Miss Sergins 


, 


Miss Sergins had taken her 
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beautiful head from its resting-place, and was standing 
now apart from Laurenee, but still near to him. ‘‘ Oh, 
if you had not come. Think of a long night here. I am 
brave, but these poor darlings! I could not be brave 
for them. The storm broke just as we reached the 
land, and it carried the boat away before I could even 
think. I was only so glad they were safe. It was ter- 
rible ; but you came to us! You came!” 

‘Oh, I came,” said Laurence, calmly. ‘‘ That was 
what I started out to do. The good angels helped me 
through. Too bad about the boat! If the storm lets 
up I shall have to make two journeys to get you all 
across, unless McKenzie comes, or George.” 

McKenzie came, brave now that the danger was really 
over. In less than an hour the sun was setting in a 
clear sky, and two boats were rowing homeward across 
the quiet waters. They reached the other shore in deep 
twilight—the children, hungry and happy, went bound- 
ing up to the house with shouts of rejoicing, McKenzie 
rowed along the shore to his own landing, and Vering 


and Laurence were left standing together under the 


stars. 

‘“‘Good-night,” she murmured, gently, as they clasped 
hands. The weariness of the day had made: her very 
quiet ; tears seemed still to linger in her eyes, and she 
lapsed into a thoughtfal mood. 

‘‘Not yet,” said Laurence, eagerly, but in the same 
low tone. ‘Vrina, will you be my wife ?” 

“Oh, why do you ask me that?” 

She spoke quickly, impetuously, her eyes searching 
his through the darkness. 

“Why, Vrina ?” 

“Yes, why do you ask it? Answer me out of your 
heart. No, don’t stop to think.” 

“I ask because I wish it; because I think you are 
beautiful and good, because I believe I could make you 
a very happy woman.” 

‘*But not because you love,” she said, joyously. ‘Oh, 
T am so glad for that! If you had loved me, how could 
Isay No! So noble as you are, and worthy of the queen 
of women! But Iam not free, dear friend. My word is 
given—and my heart! Tell me the truth ; say it now, ‘I 
do not love you, Vrina.’” 

**T surely do love you, though,” he answered, taking 
her head tenderly between his hands. ‘But there is 
some one else in my heart, too—oh, these years and 
years! And of late it seems hopeless. I said to myself 
I would give up, and try no more in that direction.” 

‘It is the proud little cousin, is it not ?” asked Vrina. 
*‘Ah, yes. I saw that in your eyes when only you looked 
down at her as you walked by together. But now try 
once again—try just once more to please me,” she added, 
softly. 

But for Laurence there was no further need of trying. 
As he neared the cottage Rosa came hurrying down the 
road to meet him. 

*‘You are alive? You have come back to me ?” she 
said, breathlessly. ‘‘Oh, will you forgive me, and let 
me love you all the days of my life, you dear, splendid 
hero. Is it really you ?” 

“It is your cousin Laurence, dear,” he answered, 
gravely. 

“Only my cousin ?” asked Rosa, drawing back with 
sudden pride. 

“Your cousin, your lover, and your slave. Yours and 
yours alone !” 

As he folded her to his heart he felt a little con- 
science - stricken, thinking how very narrowly he had 
escaped belonging to some one else.‘ 





IN THE SUMMER-TIME, 
By JoHn DENNIS, 


So BEAUTIFUL the day had been, 
I scarce could deem that it would end; 
To me it was a constant friend, 

A presence rather felt than seen, 


I watched the swallow in its flight, 
I watched the bounding river’s flow, 
And caught the sun’s delicious glow 
Through all the sleepless hours of light. 


A gentle tremor of the air 
Swept the tree-tops with murmurous sound; 
While, stretched upon the heathery ground, 
I kissed my mother’s purple hair. 


And happy memories of the years 
Came wafted on the Summer breeze-— 
Like perfumes borne from far-off seas— 
Tiil pain was softened into tears, 


It was a bliss to breathe, to move, 
All thoughts of sorrow fled away; 
Joy was my visitor that day, 

And with him hand in hand came Love. 


ap ——— 





OSCULATTS ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Tats Italian traveler and naturalist started from Quito, 
June 7th, 1847, to make his way across South America. 
He made the acquaintance of some Yumbo Indians, 
whose country lay in his route, and, as they were return- 
ing to it, he hastened to avail himself of their guidance. 
He applied to the authorities for cargueros, or Indian 
porters, but it being Corpus Christi week, none of these 
gentry wished to lose the sight of the great procession. 
He finally got a few by threats, and started with as dis- 
contented a party as can be imagined. In his eagerness 
to overtake his Yumbos he made them travel on Sunday, 
and thus increased their disgust. 

One day they raised a shout, ‘‘A dead man!” There 
lay in their path what seemed a corpse. Osculati ran up, 
and, raising the head by the scalplock, recognized one of 
his Yumbos, who, attacked with dysentery, had been 
abandoned by his comrades, and had lain down to die, 
after hanging his burden on a neighboring tree. 

Osculati did what he could for the poor creature, but 
he was nearly if not quite dead. Fear now added to the 
alarm and discontent of his guides, and Osculati seems 
to have had no tact in winning them. 

Although he killed a fine bear, which supplied them 
with fresh food, they would not carry or cure it. A few 
days after, while searching for a ford, they all abandoned 
him but one, who, being within shooting distance, pro- 
mised faithfully to remain with him. He returned to his 
camp to find all his packs open and plundered. He was 
left alone. His only companion promised to take a letter 
to the Governor of Archidona, but, without waiting for 
it, escaped at the first opportunity, carrying off all the 
provisions. 

Osculati was now in a terrible strait. He was between 
Baeza and Archidona, more than three days’ journey 
from each ; but in a pathless forest, how could he reach 
either ? He gathered up a few biscuit that remained, 
and some half-eaten bits of bear-meat. A rain such as 
falls in the tropics kept him a prisoner for some days in 
the little hut, or tambo, the Indiaus had put up beside 
one of the gigantic trees. The river rose near him, 
sweeping all before it. He prepared for death: drew 





up an account of his misfortunes, addressing it to the 
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President of the Republic, and put it in a waterproof 
covering on the top of a pole planted in the earth. 
On the eleventh day the waters had returned to their 
old channel, and he set about his plans. The River 
Condachi could not be more than two days’ march, and 
if he could reach this and build a raft, he must reach 
Archidona. Covering up his most valuable packs, so as 
to escape beasts or Indians, he started, but, attenuated 
with hunger and malaria, in endeavoring to cross the 
river, lost his pistols, and most of his little stock of pro- 
visions. He then set out to return, if possible, by the 
path he had taken in coming. He fortunately, on the 
second day, reached a cabin where his cargueros had 
halted. Encouraged now by hope, he plodded on, his 
feet bruised and swollen, his whole body torn with 
thorns and brambles. At last he gave up in despair, 
and lay down to die, when the crowing of a cock filled 
him with new hope. 

Rallying his strength, he pushed on toward the sound, 
and, after a short distance, came upon a tambo. The 
Indians ran from him as from a spectre, but he stag- 
gered into the hut, and, falling down, cried for food. 

The good Quixos at once attended to his wants. His 
faithless carriers had brought back word that he had 
died in the woods. 

With faithful guides and carriers, he set out once 
more, and at the spot where he had suffered so greatly 
found three men waiting for him, who had been sent by 
the Governor of Archidona. He reached it with his pre- 
cious collections, and in the warm hospitality of Don 
Clemente Guerrero forgot all he had suffered in his 
wanderings in the wilderness of Ecuador. - 


SOMETHING ABOUT CHESS. 

Various interesting accounts are given of the origin of 
this game. Some Hindoo legends relate that it was in- 
vented by the wife of Ravanen, King of Lanca, or Ceylon, 
to amuse her husband with an image of war, when Rama, 
in the second age of the world, was besieging his capital. 

According to another account, the occasion of this 
invention was as follows : 

Behub, a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed 
his people in the most cruel manner. Nassir, a Brahmin, 
deeply afflicted by-his excesses and the lamentations of 
his subjects, undertook to recall the tyrant to reason. 
With this view, he invented a game, in which the King, 
impotent by himself, is protected only by his subjects, 
even of the lowest class, and frequently ruined by the 
loss of a single individual. 

The fame of this extraordinary invention reached the 
throne, and the King summoned the Brahmin to teach 
him the game, as a new amusement. The virtuous Brah- 
min availed himself of this opportunity to instill into the 
mind of the young tyrant the principles of good govern- 
ment, and to awaken him to a sense of his duties. Struck 
by the truths which he inculcated, the prince con- 
ceived an esteem for the inventor of the new game, and 
assured him of his willingness to confer liberal remunera- 
tion, if he would only mention his own terms. Nassir de- 
manded as many grains of wheat as would arise from al- 
lowing one for the first square, two for the second, four 
for the third, and so on, doubling for each square of the 
sixty-four on the chessboard. The King, piqued at’ the 
apparently trivial value of the demand, desired him, 
somewhat angrily, to ask a gift more worthy of a mon- 
arch to bestow. When, however, Nassir adhered to his 
first request, he ordered the required quantity of corn 





to be delivered to him. On calculating its amount, the 
superintendents of the publie granaries, to their utter 
astonishment, found the demand to be so enormous, that 
not Behub’s kingdom only, but all Hindoostan, would 
have been inadequate to the discharge of it. The King 
now admired the Brahmin still more for the ingenuity 
of his request than for the invention, appointed him his 
Prime Minister, and his kingdom was thenceforward 
prosperous and happy. 

The claim of the Hindoos to the invention has been 
disputed in favor of the Chinese, but as they admit that 
they were unacquainted with the game till 174 years 
before Christ, and the Hindoos unquestionably played it 
long before that time, the pretensions of the latter must 
naturally fall to the ground. 


LORD HALIFAX AND ADDISON. 


BupGet gives an account of a conversation between 
Lord Halifax and Addison, at which he himself was pre- 
sent. It happened a little before they went to wait on 
George I. at Greenwich, at his first landing after his ac- 
cession to the throne. Lord Halifax told them that he 
expected the White Staff, and intended to recommend Mr. 
Addison to the King for one of the Secretaries of State. 

‘* Mr. Addison, I believe,” says Budgel, in his account, 
‘very sincerely told his lordship that he did not aim at 
so high a post, and desired him fo remember that he was 
not a speaker in the House.” 

Lord Halifax briefly replied, ‘‘ Come, prithee, Addison, 
no unseasonable modesty. I made thee Secretary to the 
Regency with this very view. Thou hast the best right, 
of any man in England, to be Secretary of State; nay, 
it will be a sort of displacing thee, not to make thee 
so. If thou couldst but get over that silly sheepishness 
of thine, that makes thee sit in the House and hear a 
fellow prate, for half an hour together, who has not a 
tenth part of thy good sense, I should be glad to see it; 
but since I believe that is impossible, we must contrive 
as well as we can. Thy pen has already been an honor 
to thy country, and will be a credit to thy King.” 

The well-known modesty of Addison is confirmed by 
this conversation ; but Lord Halifax was too partial to 
his friend, when he supposed him endowed with the 
talents of a statesman. 
ae ne . 

THE now common word “atone” is not used in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, though ‘‘ atonement” 
occurs frequently. ‘‘Attack” is not used by Shakespeare, 
and does not appear to have originated earlier than 1600. 
‘* Bathos ” was made an English word for the first time 
in 1727, when Pope adopted it as the title of a treatise, 
to parody Longinus, 

Once at Marie Antoinette’s private theatre, the little 
comic opera of ‘‘ Rose and Colas” was performed by the 
Royal Family and Court. The Queen played in it; and 
just as she finished one of the songs, a sharp hiss was 
heard. The spectators looked at each other in surprise ; 
but Marie Antoinette, who felt at once that in all the 
crowd of grandees and courtiers there was but one person 
who would venture to take such a liberty, came forward 
to the front of the stage, and addressed herself to the 
King. After saluting the audience: ‘‘Sir,” said she, 
‘‘since you are not satisfied with my singing, if you will 
take the trouble to step out, your money shall be re- 
turned at the entrance.” A thunder of applause greeted 
this sally, in which the King joined most heartily. 
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A BEDOUIN TRIBAL 


Ly A. L. 


In the Summer of 1874 I spent a few weeks among 
the Bedouins of the Adwan tribe, who then occupied the 
uplands of Moab, east of the Dead Sea. If you intend to 
stay more than three days among Arabs it is necessary to 
have a protector from among them, usually one named by 
the sheik. Mine was the sheik himself. Mishaya was the 
young sheik of the Nimmers (panthers), and had been 
recommended 
to me by Mr. 


Clermont Se ~ - 
ME: 
Ganneau at = = he 
Jerusalem, Tse 
+ : 


and also had 
been joined “ee 
to me in the 
bonds of the 
secretbrother- 
hood, which is 
a sure protec- 
tion, even \ 


among the . 
most warlike | \ | / é: 
and savage |) \ N 
tribes. Sol- N 
diers or guides WAY <S 


may be fright- 
enedor bribed | aN 
to betray, and 1\\ A 
money may \ \ \ fy 
cause envy \ 
and’ conten- 
tion among 
avaricious and 
jealous neigh- 
bors, but the 
fidelity of a 
sworn brother 
—‘‘an Arab 
son of an 
Arab,” never 
fails. 

As is the 
custom, Mis- 
haya (Mi- 
chael) gave 
me a new 
name on that 
trip, calling 
me Croo 
(brother), ex- 
cept when he 
spoke of me to 
another Be- 
douin, when 
he used the word Raehel, meaning traveler. After seeing 
my sketches the people spoke of me as Aboo Shaba (father 
of likeness). Some, who were more superstitious than 
others, and therefore afraid of having likenesses of them- 
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selves made, called me Aboo Sowwad, or Um Sowwad 
(father or mother of repetition), derision or contempt 
seasoned with a wholesome awe, which kept them at a 
respectful and safe distance. 

The tents of the Nimmers, thirty in number, were 
pitched dn the valley that leads from Arak el Emeer 
(palace of the prince) down to the Jordan Valley, near 
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the Dead Sea, called Wadi Seer, and near the hill and 
ruin of Kefrein. We arrived at his shig (men's part of a 
tent—from shaja, tree) soon after sunset, and found the 
women busy preparing supper for us, for a messenger, 
sent in advance, had given notice of our coming. They 
flitted about the fire of dried grass like the witches in 
| Macbeth,” who dance around the caldron ; but what 
they gave us 
to eat was de- 
licious, Our 
appetites had 
been sharp- 
ened by a ride 


oe, - | of twenty 
Fe eae SH miles in a 
2 broiling sun, 
as fording the 
— Jordan, and a 
fast of nine 

hours. 


| While chat- 
||| ting with Mis- 
MAA haya and his 
friends under 
the shig, I in- 
i quired how it 
was that the 
circle of tents 
of his tribe 
only num- 
bered thirty 
(talatteen) ? 
“You must 
know that th: 
Nimmers sep- 
arated from 
the Diab 
(wolves) only 
a few years 
since. It was 
a family quar- 
rel; a little 
difference be- 
tween my 
uncle Alee 
and myself. 
We are 
friends while 
living apart, 
but might 


| 
| 
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have become 


enemies if we 
had remained 
in one camp. 
Those who came with me held that I was right ; those 
| who staid in the circle of the Adwan are friends of Alee, 
right or wrong.” 

| ‘* Who was the woman in the case ?” 
| 

| 


‘““More than one woman was concerned, but the 
original cause of the trouble was a love-match, without 
the knowledge or the permission of the parents, of my 
cousin Tshawk and Noorah (the flower), a half-sister o! 
Feddah the Makelled, daughter of Alee Diab (the wolf). 
Alee had betrothed her to a son of Fendi el Fayz, the 
Sakkur (hawk), and the dower named was one thousand 
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(wahetala) Turkish pounds (34,000). The lovers were 
my cousins, and I aided in their elopement, lending 
horses and a dromedary. When Alee saw that the girl and 
his share of the dower were thin as the mist of the early 
morning, he became furious, and sought me out as the 
convenient victim of his spite. He charged me with ad- 
vising in the whole matter of sending them to the camp 
of Sheik Goblan (the tiger), who is Alee’s brother, but 
whose material interests are his own. I admitted the 
charge and pleaded that my father always insisted that 
Alee stole his six brides, and did not pay a piaster of 
dowry. He then became frantic, and my friends and I 
left his camp. When we had pitched our tents in this 
valley my cousins came to us, and that is their tent next 
to mine to the south (right or jamin). Those are his 
children now dancing with mine around the fire. His 
Noorah and my Jereed (palm) cooked the supper.” 

‘“‘IT see as many as six or seven children of various 
ages. Are they boys or girls ?” 

** You may well inquire, because we dress our children 
all alike and allow them to play together until they are 
seven years old, when the sexes are separated. Our 
coffee is ready and my little Neesh (apricot) brings it 
You may like both sugar and milk in yours; I prefer 
sugar only. We shall taste a morsel of kid in a moment, 
for I smell its fragrance. Let us eat and be merry to- 
night, for to-morrow Feddah, the daughter of Alee Diab, 
will come to invite the Nimmers to the tribal assembly 
of the Adwan. She will be the guest of my Jereed, but 
Noorah, whom we now call Seebah (morning), because 
she eloped at the time of the first appearance of the 
mare’s tail (first streak of light), will be also here to wel- 


come her. Alee says she should be named Hareek, be- 


away—beautiful as a young roe, and lovely as a rosy 
morning cloud, she sings her legends and her hearers 
are ravished. If some young Bedouin prince happens 
to hear of this stray flower from the Garden of Paradise, 
and he has the requisite treasury, he will be in danger of 
losing his head. “Whether he ever loses his heart is 
another thing, because Bedouins, like all sensible people, 
do their courting after marriage. The young people so 
seldom see each other before marriage that love matches 
are infrequent. Cupid goes it blind in the Desert, or, as 
the lawyers say, shoots ‘‘on information and belief,” but 
on the whole doing a successful business. If the match 
is not to the master’s mind, he tries again, and adds one 


| more to the women’s side of the tent. 


| 


patriarch to three, five or more wives, 


cause she kindled a fire of quarrels in his camp, but he | 


will welcome her at the assembly, and he will greet me 
also, and would not refuse even an enemy, for such is 
the custom. Many messengers have been sent to neigh- 
boring tribes, and there will be a host of notables. Your 


eyes will be delighted —the heroes and the princes of | 
the Belka meeting under Alee Diab’s shig to hear the | 


tribal legends recited by the Makelled (poetess-histrion) 
Feddah. She is talented, skillful, and, although only 
twenty (ashareen) years old, so diligent have been her 
teachers, the late poet-histrion (Meschra) and her grand- 
father, Alee Deéb Adwan, that she is regarded as the 
best informed of her class in all the Belka region south 
of Es Salt. Her voice is like the music of song-birds, 
her manner bewitching as the flitting gazelle.’ She is 
very spirited during a recital, and the Arabs are spell- 
bound, are captive, enslaved, intoxicated by the distilled 
honey of her lips. There is a great treat in store for 
you, for it will be a memorable night.” 

We wrapped our heavy black camel-hair cloaks about 
us, lay down a little way from the tent to rest, and, after 
listening for a few moments to the causeless yelping 
of the dogs, slept soundly until roused at daybreak by 
the cry of the watchmen who welcomed Feddah and her 
companions—two young men and a maid. 

My toilet was soon made, for we had slept in our 
clothing, and a bright boy of about ten years poured 
water over my hands and chatted while I washed my 
face and hands. Feddah was a princess, daughter of the 
great prince, sheik of the Adwan, and her son would be 
sheik by right of birth. She was not married, and the 
dower was fixed at the sum of arbahalaf (4,000) Turkish 
pounds ($16,000). I thought it not a high price for a 
real live princess, as she might be worth many times that 
sum in the United States as a star actress. SoI said to 


myself, If she is handsome —and the boy chippered 


Some of our puzzled statesmen should endeavor to 
solve the divorce problem by importing a few Bedouins 
as missionaries, to teach the science of domestic harmony 
and conjugal felicity. Marital fidelity is the rule, the 
custom, and a part of the Bedouin creed. Their example 
would certainly be beneficial in all sections save only in 
Utah. It might work weli in New Evgland, where the 
churchyard offers many cases in which there is one 
Of course there 
was the legal interval between the different occupants 
of the kitchen, washhouse and dairy, and the Bedouin 
would ask if it would not have been a great relief to the 
first wife if the others could have come in and helped 
her while alive. 

I expected to be introduced to the Princess Feddah at 
breakfast-time, but Bedouin etiquette nipped that in the 
bud. The cakes of pounded wheat, thin and flexible, 
about a foot across, circular, were baked on a copper pan, 
under which dried grass was burned. Two young women 
in blue nightgowns, with their heads wrapped in large 
vails of colored cloth, exposing only one eye, did the 
honors. One of them turned the cakes, and when ready 
brought each on the point of a dagger, and on her return 
to the fire she whispered to her companion. I-suspected 
she was the princess. ‘‘ Who knows ?” answered Mishaya. 

“That is what puzzled me. I wish to know, and came 
to Moab on purpose to learn many things, and was re- 


| ferred to you as a fountain of information.” 





*“The curious soul often defeats its purpose. Be 
patient. We have two ears and one mouth, and yet the 
eyes gather most. The harem cannot keep its clatter 
out of the shig. Secrets and gossip, like the seeds 
of thistles and of weeds, travel with the wind when 
ripe. The princess was expected here this morning; a 
new face appears among the maids. No one in his 
senses would expect her among the old women ; I have 
said.” 

And I was informed and admonished to use my eyes 
more and my tongue less. The princess was here, and she 
had been serving me with hot cakes and hotter glances 
while I had been sleeping with only one eye open. She 
had taken the place of a servant on purpose to steal a 
glimpse of my face, so I continued talking quietly to 
Mishaya, and pretended to suppose she was one of the 
maids, or a slave. I could see that she was pleased at 
my seeming indifference, and lingered now and then a 
moment to catch a word or two, and made many in- 
quiries about our wishes for more cakes or coffee, more 
sugar or milk. These attentions she continued all 
through my inquiries about the probable site of the 
hot baths of Herod’s time, named Callirehoé. I asked 
if it was convenient for us to visit them. 

Mishaya said there were two places where the hot 
springs were very copious ; ‘‘one near our camp, and the 
other in the Zerka Main, eight or ten miles to the south, 
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where there are no remains of houses other than those of 
a small tower and a few cisterns. But in the place called 
Nimrim there are many ruins of houses, walls, cisterns 
and other works. Herod would have been more likely to 
have halted at this place rather than endure the fatigue 
of another day’s journey. We will visit Nimrim, and 
your eyes must do the rest. We know little of these 
antiquities. They are only heaps of stone. We have 
little or no use for them. Evil spirits hang about them, 
and it is not well to frequent them alone.” 

Feddah seemed interested in the conversation, and 
became very officious toward its close, and seemed to 
drink in his words about the spirits. 

When we had been served, the cakes were baked for 
the women, and I noticed that the one who oftenest 
came to the fire wore'a blue headcloth without a fringe. 
Feddah’s had both a border and a fringe in red, yellow 
and blue, but that was not again exposed to the smoke 
on that morning. Mishaya said, quietly, when he saw 
that I noticed this point, ‘‘ The woman is satisfied ; we 
must wait a while to see what the princess wishes.” His 
face had been as immovable as wax during the break- 
fast scene; but when Feddah retired for good to the 
women’s side of the vail it changed, and was full of 
roguish expression. He enjoyed the study in human 
nature as well as I did. 

When I hinted that I expected an introduction to the 
princess, he said : 

**Ah, you don’t know our custom. She will return to 
her father’s tent. He alone, while he lives, has the right 
to lift her vail to a stranger. She, with her escort, will 
leave an hour: before sunset, and we, with the other 
guests from the camp of the Nimmers, will follow in the 
rear, and all will meet within the circle of the tents of 
Sheik Alee Diab.’’ 

That was a lively scramble up narrow, rocky defiles, 
and across the broad upland plain, and a merry one, for 
every one seemed chipper and witty. The princess was 
a good rider, and at first sat on her mare with care and 
dignity, but as the party seemed to warm up to the 
spirit of a race, she changed her style of riding to man 
fashion, and led the troop in a wild canter. My mare 
was not to be left far behind, and rushed ahead with the 
rest without whip or cord. I had been taught how to 
guide her by the voice, and even a few hours on her 
back had made her accustomed to my broken Arabic. 
But I found it safer to let her have her own way, except 
to say when and where to halt or take this or that path. 
When I spoke she always recognized it, and answered 
by a motion of the head or an ear, or a proper change 
in gait or direction. There was no bridle, only a small 
rope halter. Being dressed entirely in Bedouin garments, 
I was much surprised at hearing a passing Bedouin 
say in a scornful tone, ‘‘ Nessrani” (Christian). It must 
have been my pale face, which, although deeply sun- 
burnt with seven months of exposure, was yet of a much 
paler tint than the lightest among the Bedouin men. 
Some of the women were as light, but it was a mixture of 
olive and pink. But the most biting of all was my re- 
ception by the six-year-old Nimmer boy, who asked me 
in all sincerity if I was really a Bedouin or a Christian 
dog in disguise. That settled me. 

When a short distance away from Sheik Alee’s shig, 
we saw what seemed to me a free fight going on, and I 
asked Mishaya if it was etiquette to intrude, and he 
smiled and said it was only a little play on account of 
a visit of a Turkish revenue officer, who proposed to 
collect a tax. We are safe if our ears are well fastened 


on. Itis all words. The winds blow now, and there is 





a lively breeze, but in a short time we shall see the tail 
of the Effendee’s horse (the rascals all ride horses) dis- 
appear over the ridge toward Es Salt, and Iam sure his. 
pockets will be in danger of bursting with silver. The 
Diab are not generous, and the Nimmers are in no 
mood to excite the envy of the Tigers in blessing our 
worst enemies,” 

When the discouraged official asked for a guide to the 
camp of the Sakkurs, Mishaya volunteered to supply 
one, and sent one of his trusty young men with orders to- 
take him on a long sweep around the valley in which 
the Nimmers and Tigers were encamped, so as net to 
excite his cupidity by a sight of their tents. ‘‘ Guide him 
safely to the tents of the Banee Sakkur, who are rich, 
numerous, and prefer to pay tribute rather than fight. 
As for us,” he said, ‘‘ we had much rather fight than eat. 
When the detested (radel) is safely on his way we shall 
feel relieved.” 

Alee sent his young men to bring some kids and calves 
for a feast in honor of the invited guests. The animals 
were brought and killed near the shig, in full view of us 
all, and a rousing fire of dried grass was made in a hollow 
place lined with stones for roasting the calves, while the 
kids were cooked in a separate place. 

The usual feast followed after about two hours. The 
only light we had was supplied by occasional supplies of 
dry grass to a fire on a heap of stones, which flared up 
for a few minutes at a time and left us in deeper gloom 
between times. The fitful gleams were, however, suffi- 
cient to give glimpses of the faces and forms of the 
people, the assembled nation of the Adwan with their 
invited guests, seated or lying on the ground, or squatted 
on carpets under or near the shig. The women sat in 
groups, the greater number being near the women’s 
quarters of Sheik Alee’s tent. During the feast every 
tongue seemed to be going at once, and at high pressure 
speed, and in a high key, while every animal in the circle 
seemed inspired to join in a sort of chorus obligato, 
Under the shig there was a deafening din, the parties 
being illumined by a single oil lamp of very primitive 
pattern suspended to the centre pole of the tent. Mis- 
haya said it was a hearing by Sheik Alee of a case of two 
contestants over the value of a camel killed by one of 
them in a passion, and that the parties had argued their 
case, and Alee had decided. There was quiet under 
the shig for a moment, and: then a little buzz on one 
side, when Sheik Alee put his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. The whispering ceased, and soon the litigants 
rose and departed. They were not invited to the feast. 

Soon after their departure Sheik Alee announced that 
the hour had arrived for reviving in a publte and mag- 
nificent manner the memory and the fame of their an- 
cestors by hearing a recital of the national legends, which 
were worthy of everlasting preservation. The sheik 
waxed eloquent. ‘‘ We are the people ; the most favored, 
the most prosperous. We are not craven and cowardly, 
like the Banee Sakkur (sons of hawks); we are not cring- 
ing, as are the dark Banee Wadeeyeh (sons of the valley— 
i.e., Jordan), who are eaten up by fear of the ghouls and 
afreets that live in the ruins of that ancient city of the 
moon (Jericho); nor are we soulless, as are the Banee 
Obayd who infest the fair slopes and rich valleys near. 
Es Salt. It is well known that in all the world no people, 
have finer cattle or more famous mares. The voices of 
the great and glorious dead, so long silent in the under- 
world, will be reawakened in our ears this night by the 
Makelled of the Adwan, who is learned in the tribal 
legends, and is very proficient in our national lore. Her 
gifts in recital are not surpassed in the known world (of 
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THE DAUGHTER OF ALEE DIAB. 


Adwan Arabs, I suppose he meant). Let there be silence | 
and respectful attention. Open your ears; feast your 
eyes and gladden your hearts with the music of her 
voice, in which you will recognize those tones which 
have distinguished us from other tribes from the time 
of our Fathe: Abraham to the present. Feddah, come 
into the presence. Diab, Adwan, sons of Arabs, behold 
your histrion !” 

The order was strictly obeyed, and I could hear my 
watch in my pocket tick, and even the cattle were silent 
fora moment. The animals hed all been driven into the 
end of the circle, or ellipse, furthest from the shig, and 
left in care of the dogs, for the shepherds and watchmen 
were anxious to be with the multitude. 

Feddah appeared. Her name means silver, but she 
was a nut-brown maid. 
toned voice when younger, but the tones were then full, 
rich and musical. The maids threw bundles of fuel on 
the flames, and the sudden glare revealed a beautiful and 
impressive picture. Her tall, well-rounded form was no 
longer hidden by a blue gown from neck to heels, as she 
appeared in the rd/e of cook in the morning, but was robed 
in a rich red silk, with very long sleeves, nearly touch- 
ing the ground, and around her waist was a handsome 
bright-colored shawl ; over her head was a light, gauzy 
searf, with gold and silver threads woven into its silky 
texture, which hung down to the waist at her back, when 
its fringes and tassels were not fluttering in the breeze. 
She had many strings of beads and other ornaments 
around her neck and across her breast. Four or five 
bracelets were on each wrist, and three to five rings on 
each finger. On her forehead was bound a large cluster 
of jewels and gold, with many pendants of pearls and 
diamonds. But the ornament which was more precious 
and peculiar than all others was a ring of silver, about 
two inches across, set with five pearls and a small ruby, 
and which was fixed in the right side or wing of the nose. 


| tence was complete in itself, in a single line. 


She might have had aq, silver- | 





‘This vision of a peri escaped from Paradise was but 


dimly seen in the fitful gleams of the grass fire, but I was 
favored by an opportunity to make several sketches in 
pencil and studies in water-color on the following days of 
my stay in Moab, when we were not out ruin-hunting. 
The first ‘‘ piece” of the evening, after the fine and 
manly opening by the sheik, was of course by the princess, 
the Makelled, Feddah the gifted. Its topic was the an- 
tiquity of the Adwan ; their continuity of existence, as 
proved by their unbroken line of genealogy from ‘‘ Our 
Father Abraham” down, and their renown, as appears in 
the accounts of many wars and unnumbered victories 
over their enemies. I can give but a bare notion of the 
character of that poem, for a literal translation would 
seem very bare, and a freer version is very unlike the 
original, which was terse, few in words, and every sen- 
I give a 
few lines of the beginning. The entire poem had about 
two hundred lines : 
ITEROIC POEM. 
“Oh, chosen and favored sons of Father Abraham ; 
Sons in whom the High One delights, 
From generation to generation he speaks to us; 
His voice is never silent among his people. 
Our Powerful One preserves us in the day of battle; 
And He leaves us not to perish beneath our foes, 
His strong right arm He bares for war; 
In the fleree battle He moves with power.” 
* » > * ™ * 
**Extolled be the names of our illustrious fathers; 
The renowned ones who have preceded us,” 


The recitation of the poem was frequently interrupted 
by applause, and seemed to give entire satisfaction to 
the people assembled, The applause consisted chiefly 
in shouts of Meleeh, meleeh (good, good) from the Be- 
douins, and of Tayeeb (good) from the fellaheen, with 
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an occasional Zane (good) by some Arab from Algiers or 
Tunis. At the conclusion of the poem, Feddah retired 
into the harem, and a babel of voices sprung up by 
general consent. Alee opened his heart and his treasure- 
chest at the same instant, or we may not have been 
treated, as we were, to a cup of delicious coffee. Both 
boys and girls assisted in passing the fragrant drink 
about among the people, who sipped and grunted their 
thanks in a grand and grateful unison. 

After a rest of a few minutes the princess again ap- 
peared and recited an exploit of arms, in which one 
Assayad (the happy) was described as the invincible in 
war, and the unequaled in athletic feats. That was fol- 





lowed, after a short interval, by a poem in a very smooth 
rhythm, having rhymes in the middle and at the end of 
every line, and it was 
sung to a melody that ;-— 
was peculiar and pleas- 
ing. The subject of 
the poem was the mis- 
fortunes of two lovers, 
who were persecuted 
and hunted like wild 
animals by those who 
should have felt com- 
passion for them and 
protected them from 
harm, and their final 
escape from their tor- 
mentors and a peace-_ | 
ful life in another | 
camp. The people 
cried all together at 
its close, ‘‘ Good, good! 
Happy  Makelled! 
Gifted princess! bean- 
tiful Feddah !” As the 
name of the perse- 
cuted maid was Ayee- 
shah, I asked Mishaya 
if it referred to the 
young wife of the 
Prophet Mohammed. 
‘‘Hush ! we are not | 
Mohammedans, and 
this is a time above all 
others, at our national 
assembly, when such 
detestable subjects 
should not be even 
mentioned. Moham- 
med was the prophet 
and leader of a few Arabs of the cities ; he had very 
few followers among the roving Bedouins, and has none 
now. Those who pretend to have the faith merely do 
so to escape annoyance from their oppressors. The 
High Father Abraham is our father, or leader, and we 
know no other who is worthy of our reverence.” 
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“How is it that you do such reverence to the Jewish 
patriarch ?” 
‘“‘We have no knowledge of the Jews’ Abraham. We | 
are not Ishmaelites. They live in the south toward | 


Egypt. Our Father Abraham is the father of our | 
people. The high father over all—the father of multi- 
tudes. The name Ayeesha means life. Aysh is Arabic 


for life, and the popular poet attributes all the virtues | 
to her as to an ideal woman, the pattern for her sex.” 
The national assembly of Arabs would have been in- 


better half, the mare. Already during the former recit- 
als I had noticed the names which are applied to the 
horse or the mare, such as dood, doodah ; hassana, fersa ; 
chreel and khail, with many others, for there are o 
great number, and that the people seemed delighted at 
every mention of their favorite animal; but a special 
effort in praise of the noble beast is always expected, and 
it was made by Mahmood Ganem (the sheep), who was 
introduced by Sheik Alee as ‘‘an Arab, the son of an 
Arab, and the sheik of the tribe of Kharoof (the sheep), 
whom we call Kateesh (sheep).” 

Mahmood’s manner was very dramatic, and delighted 
the audience, who encouraged him frequently. His 
‘‘piele” was repeated to me some days later by Mis- 
haya, and a sketch of it is given here. 

Sheik Aboo Gazeer 
1 (father of plenty) was 
the owner of many 
cattle, horses, mares, 
camels, skeep and 
horned animals  (be- 
heena), and he was 
lord of the slopes to 
the left hand (north) 
of Wadi Zerka Maia. 
One mare was his 
special favorite. Her 
pedigree was more 
precious than the 
hairs of his beard, 
and twice as numer- 
ous in names. Her 
wonderful deeds in 
the way of skimming 
over the plains, or 
picking her way 
among loose stones in 
a crooked river-bed at 
night, were the com- 
mon talk of the tribe. 
On a certain day, when 
the Hen and Chickens 
(Pleiades) are in the 
east (Summer), about 
the tenth hour, Aboo 
Gazeer was returning 
ewith her from a visit 
to the Ayoon Moosa, 
where his shepherds 
were watering their 
flocks, when the mare 
was frightened by 
something, and made a tremendous leap, took wing, as 
it were, and flew away from the danger. Aboo Gazeer, 
thinking about the leap, and feeling curious to know the 
exact length of it, returned to the place and measured 
the ground by stepping over it, finding the leap to be 
fully thirty-six feet (tamanatash hoosh). After that, in his 
estimation, his mare held the highest position, and there 
was not silver enough in the Belka to tempt him to part 
with her. 

The Tayeebs were numerous—almost unanimous—but 
when they subsided Alee Diab fairly shouted for Feddah, 
and, when she appeared, called for the legend of the 








| «Famous Mare of Sheik Aboo Akeed.” 


Feddah was tired, but came promptly forward in an- 
swer to the call, and brightened up under the cheering 
of the people, which was hearty, for they evidently knew 


complete without distinct mention of the horse and his | what was coming, having heard it on former occasions, 


XUM 





Even Sheik Alee was move by a sudden spasm of gene- 
rosity and ordered a fresh cup of coffee all round. This 
set all the mortars and young men to work, and they 


pounded with a right good will. Her story was in verse, 


and was her own version of an ancient legend with her | 


embellishments. 
content with it in prose. 
The Makelled, in very mellow tones, said : 


For this occasion my readers must be 


‘The Diab have a reputation for rearing fine horses. 
They are renowned fur the excellence of their mares. 
Among their ancestors, Sheik Amroo Ben Bakroorees 
(life, son of perfume), was the fortunate possessor of a 
mare whose noble pedigree was uppermost in the minds 
of all the lovers of horses in Hooz (southeast of Petra). 
Her victories in the race were the theme of poets and 
the envy of a thousand-and-one sheiks. 

‘Once, near the cool of a day, Amroo was returning 
from a visit to a neighboring sheik, and there were with 
him a number of his young men, also riding on excellent 
mares, when his mare was frightened by a snake in the 
path, and, in her anxiety to rescue her rider from the 
great danger, made several tremendous leaps with Sheik 
Amroo on her back. He felt the swift wind whiz past 
his ears, and the young men saw that the path was 
brightly illumined by the sparks which the stones struck 
from each other as they were thrown from her feet. The 
sudden rush which the party made into camp caused a 
commotion, and an inquiry as to the cause, and the in- 
cident was debated far into the night. So great 
was the curiosity to know the exact length of her 
springs that a company went out the next morning to 
measure, and they were found to be of a truly astonish- 
ing length. So, to commemorate the affair, they made 
little heaps of stones at either end of the longest leap. 
Those heaps, being on a much frequented way, were no- 
ticed by many passing travelers, and all who had heard 
of the matter added a stone or two to each heap, as is the 
custom in such cases; always being careful to throw so 
as not to drop a stone on the ground between the piles. 
The heaps grew from year to year ; the fame of the mare 
increased with the size of the piles of stones, and owners 
of other famous mares made long pilgrimages to the 
place, and told the story one to another, sometimes 
adding a comment or an opinion of their own; as, for 
instance, that on measuring the space between the two 
piles of stones it was found to be not less than thirty piks 
(sixty feet); another, that he measured carefully the dis- 
tance between the outer edges of the piles of stenes and 
found it seventy-five piks (kamse 00 sebain), or, say, one 
hundred and fifty feet, which any man, however skeptical 
he might be, would admit was a very unusual leap for a 
mare to make, even allowing for the fright, which of 
course lent additional strength for the moment to her 
legs. One very poetic pilgrim arrived at the locality a 
little after sunset, when it was quite dark, owing to the 
absence of the moon, although the stars were out in 
countless numbers and unrivaled brilliance. By their aid 
he sought to measure the wonderful leap, and, mistaking 
two little hills for the heaps of stones, he declared that 
his quick-stepping horse was fully five minutes in going 
from the base of one to the foot of the other, and that 
the distance could not have been a foot less than a 
thousand piks (alf). He went away with the opinion that 
the mare was a supernatural beast. That hint gave rise 
to a vast amount of speculation, which ran high and wild 
from shig to shig throughout the region of the Hooz, 
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gree. Of course, the owner could not possibly admit 
the preposterous notion of his mare being anything 
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else than honest horse-flesh, although evidently of a 
very superior kind, while the opponents, the owners of 
mares less famous, and whose pedigree was a few cent- 
uries shorter, insisted on the theory of supernaturalism 
as the true one. 

** Among some Mohammedan pilgrims on their return 
from Mecca, there was one who heard the account of 
the mare’s exploit. He was a native of Broosa in Roomee 
(Asia Minor). He said that he had been informed by a 
learned Moollah that the ancient Yoonanee (Greeks) had 
a breed of horses with wings, which were very useful 
in their country on account of the rocky and steep hills 
which everywhere occupy the land. 
that the sheik’s mare was of that stock, and had been 
left in the country by some soldier of the great Skander 
(Alexander). As there was no one present at that time 
who was able to gainsay the Haj, and we have heard no 
one who could explain the allusion to the winged horses 
of the ancient people of Roomee, the fame of the won- 
derful mare remains unsullied unto this day. Our an- 
cestors came up from the Hooz to this country, at a 
time when the pastures of that country were dried up, 
and they brought the progeny of that famous mare with 
them. The Adwan, therefore, have an undoubted right 
to claim the possession of the most renowned breed of 
horses and the most excellent and valuable mares in 
the known world.” 

Feddah was weary, and as the ‘‘ mare’s tail” (the first 
streak of daylight) appeared, the company broke up, and 
each one sought the repose of his own tent. 

The next morning I asked Mishaya his opinion of the 
Makelled’s mare legend. 

“Tt was a wonderful leap. No one doubts that. All 
testimony is in that direction. As to the wings, why, 
that is altogether another matter. Some years ago I was 
in the employ, as a guide, of a very learned and renowned 
Franjee (French) hakeem (doctor), who was searching 
the land for the remains of the ancient Yoonanes's 
temples and palaces. His books contained pictures of 
all the objects that he expected to find. Among them 
were many figures of gods, and other curious forms un- 
known in our day, and on one page I saw the picture of 
a horse with wings, attended by a man who had wings 
on his ankles. The hakeem was very wise, and had 
untold sums of silver and gold. He was much struck 
by eur horses, and one day bought one of Sheik Alee for 
alarge sum. He may have seen indications of the former 
presence of the wings. Who knows? He was heard to 
say to one of his companions, speaking in the Franjee 
tongue, ‘That mare is priceless.’ The remark was re- 
ported to Sheik Alee, but as he had deposited the 
treasure which he received for the mare in a hidden 
place in a field, and the hakeem had gone a good way 
on his return journey, there the matter ended. It is 
believed to this day that the Adwan were the losers in 
that transaction. Who is able to say ?” 
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AN INCIDENT. 


UNARMED and unattended walks the Czar, 
Through Moscow’s busy street one Winter’s day; 
The crowd uncover as his face they see, 
“God greet the Czar!” they say. 


Along his path there moved a funeral, 
Gray spectacle of poverty and woe— 

A wretched sledge, dragged by one weary man, 
Slowly across the snow. 


And on the sledge, blown by the Winter wind, 
way a poor coffin, very rude and bare; 

And ha who drew it bent before his load, 
With dull and sullen air. 


The Emperor stopped and beckoned to the man. 
‘Who is't thou bearest to the grave ?” he said. 
“Only a soldier, sire!” the short reply; 
“Only a soldier, dead.” 


“Only a soldier !” musing, said the Czar; 
‘*Only a Russian, who was poor and brave. 

Move on. I follow. Such an one goes not 
Unhonored to his grave.” 


He bent his head, and silent raised his cap; 
The Czar of all the Russias, pacing slow, 

Following the coffin, as again it went, 
Slowly across the snow. 


The passers of tho street, all wondering, 
Looked on that sight, then followed silently ; 
Peasant and prince, and artisan and clerk, 
All in one company. 


Still, as they went, the crowd grew ever more, 
Till thousands stood around the friendless grave, 
Led by that princely heart, who, royal, true, 
Honored the poor and brave. 


NoTe.—This incident is narrated by a lady who was living in 
Moscow when it took place. 








A CURIOUS PAPER, 


In the Eglinton Collection a paper has been found 
which gives some idea of the relative cost of the articles 
which made up the costume of a maid of honor at the 
Court of James I. The lady in question notes in her 
private list of expenses the payment for ‘‘ ane vyer to my 
haed with nyne pykis, xs.”; again—‘‘ item for one pere- 
wyk of har to couer the vyer, vs.” For ‘‘ane treming to 
my gown with gret hornis of goulld and silk and federis,” 
she pays ten shillings, though the “hornis” were her 
own. A beaver hat, with feather and string, costs as 
much as fifty-two shillings, and a pair of gloves half-a- 
crown ; while, for washing the clothes of herself and page 
from June to Martinmas the lady pays twenty shillings, 
which does not seem an extravagant amount. She gives 
a shilling for a French romance, and twelve shillings for 
an English Bible. Whether the latter item is an evi- 
dence of piety or not we cannot tell, without knowing 
how far it was fashionable at court to possess a copy ef 
the Scriptures. _ 





CHARACTER IN A MOUTH. 


Aurnovuaes the following is an opinion expressed three 
hundred years ago, it is to be feared that, as human 
nature still endures, a mouth is still a mouth. 

“The mouth greate and wyde betokeneth wrath, bold- 
nes and warre. And such men are commonly gluttons. 
A wyde mouthe withoute meesure, as though it were 
entte and stretched out, sygnifieth ravening inhumanitie, 
wickedness, a warlyke hart and cruell, like unto beastes 





of the sea. Such man are greate talkers, boasters, bab- 
blers, enuious, lyars, and full of follye. The mouthe 
that hathe buta lyttle closynge and a lyttle openynge 
sygnifyeth a fearful man, quyet, and yet unfaithful. 
The mouthe that is verye apparent and rounde with 
thycknes of lyppes, sygnifieth follye and cruelltye. The 
mouth whyche hath a quantitie in his sytuation with a 
lyttle shutting, and smylynge eyes with the reste of the 
face, sygnifyeth a man which is a lover of daunces, and a 
greate lyar. When the mouth turneth in speakinge it is 
a sygne that it is infected with some catarre or murre, as 
is manyfest ynought.” 72 5 

After this, anybody unfortunate enough, to possess a 
mouth had better, one would think, preserve a golden 
silence, or else rely upon the power of the “speaking 
eye.” 


THE ORIGIN OF CLUBS. 


Cuvuss had their origin in coffee-houses, of which the 
first was the Grecian, kept by ‘‘One Constantine, a 
native of Greece,” who advertised in the Intelligencer of 
January 23d, 1664, that “right good coffee-bery, or 
chockolate, is to be had of me as chepe and as good as 
isany where to be had for money.” Shortly afterward he 
opened the Grecian Coffee-house in Devereux Court, 
Strand. ‘‘ Garraway’s,” in Exchange Alley, was a famous 
house, where Defoe, the author of ‘*Robinson Crusoe,” 
was accustomed to discuss the news of the day with 
‘foreign banquiers” and other commercial magnates. 
Garraway it was who first sold ‘‘tea in leaf and drink, 
made according to the directions of the most knowing, 
and travelers into those Eastern countries.” At ‘‘ Will’s,” 
mentioned in the Spectator, Dryden was at one time the 
great light. ‘* Robin’s” and ‘ Jonathan’s” were all well 
known, and in every part of the town lesser establish- 
ments sprang up. These coffee-houses became the ac- 
knowledged headquarters of supporters of the various 
political parties, and in time gave way to more com- 
fortably furnished resorts. In Queen Anne’s time ‘‘ The 
Cocoa-nut,” in St. James’s Street, was the Jacobite 
House, the Whigs reserving ‘‘The St. James’s. 


DANTE AND THE SMITH. 


DantTE, on one occasion, left his house after dinner to 
go on some business to that of the Adimari. As he was 
passing by the gate of San Piero, he heard a smith who 
was striking his anvil, and as he worked, sang some of 
our poet’s verses, but mutilated, and with additions and 
alterations. 

Dante said nothing, but approaching the workshop 
where the smith kept his tools which he used in his 
trade, he seized the hammer and threw it across the 
street ; he seized the tongs, and threw them likewise 
across the street; he seized the scales, and threw them 
also, and so he did to many of the tools. 

The smith, turning toward him, in a brutal manner 
said: ‘‘ What is the matter with you ?—what are you 
about—are you mad ?” 

Dante said: ‘* What are you about ?” 

“‘T am about my trade,” said the smith ; ‘‘and you 
spoil my tools by throwing them into the street.” 

Says Dante: ‘‘If you do not wish me to spoil your 
things, do not spoil mine.” 

‘*What do I spoil of yours ?” asked the smith. 

Says Dante : ‘‘ You sing songs out of my book, and not 
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as I wrote them. 
for me.” 

The enraged smith, having no answer ready, collected 
his things and returned to his work ; and the next time 
he wanted to sing, he sang of Tristram and Lancelot, and 
left Dante alone. 


I have no other trade, and you spoil it 


ARTIFICIAL LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. 


ArtiFiciAu lithographic stones have been invented, and 
are manufactured at Frankfort by M. Rosenthal. The 
ingredient used in their preparation is simply cement, 
which has, however, to go through careful manipulation 
before the stones are fit for the printer’s use. The mode 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


Lavy Hervey was celebrated for her beauty, wit and 
good sense at the court of George II. In one of her 
letters, dated April 5th, 1750, after expressing her pity 
for the Countess of Dalkeith in losing her husband, she 
says: ‘‘I dread to see people I care for quite easy and 
happy. I always wish them some little disappointment or 
rub, for fear of a greater ; for I look upon felicity in this 
world not to be a natural state, and consequently what 
cannot subsist ; the further, therefore, we are put out of 
our natural position, with the more violence we return to 
it.” It is worthy of note, that Sir Humphrey Davy en- 
tertained a similar view of human happiness. He enters 
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of manufacture is briefly as follows: Finely ground 


cement is mixed with water and allowed to harden into | 


slabs. These slabs are next heated, and wetted with 
water until they crack in every direction. Once more 
the material is ground into fine powder, and is mixed 
with an equal quantity of dry cement. The mixture is 


now put into moulds, still in a dry state, and is subjected | 


to very heavy pressure. Whilst still under pressure, water 
charged with a certain quantity of very fine cement is 
forced through the mass and binds its particles together. 


We can do without any article of Inxury we've never | 


had; but, when once obtained, it is not in human nature 
to surrender it voluntarily. 


in his journal, in the midst of the most triumphant 
period of his life : ‘‘ Beware of too much prosperity and 
popularity. Life is made up of mixed passages—dark 
and bright, sunshine and gloom. The unnatural and ex- 
cessive greatness of fortune of Alexander, Caesar and 
Napoleon—the first died after divine honors were paid 
him ; the second gained empire, the consummation of 
his ambition, and lost his life immediately ; the third, 
from a private individual, became master of continental 
| Europe, and allied to the oldest dynasty, and after his 
elevation, his fortune immediately began to fall. Even 
in private life too much prosperity either injures the 
moral man, and occasions conduct which ends in suffer- 
ing, or is accompanied by the workings of envy, calumny 
and malevolence of others.” 
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MY GENERAL, —‘‘ HE SPRANG ASIDE, AND THEN, FLAPPING HIS ARMS, HIS EYES 
IN THE SHRILLEST TONES IMAGINABLE.” 











AFLAME, HE BEGAN : ‘€0CK-A-D00-DLE-DOO !’ 


MY GENERAL. 


By Mary A. DENISON. » 


I nap promised to eat my Christmas dinner with my | 
brother Ralph, who lived in a pretty village which I had 
always considered very like some of those little cantons | 
in Switzerland that nestle amid the mountains. Hill 
and dale were dotted with tiny cottages, and in Summer 
the place was a paradise. The hill was crowned with a 
splendid edifice—the State Asylum for the Insane. Even 
in Winter the place was very beautiful. 

My home was in a flourishing city. Brother Ralph 
lived five miles away. I had expected to take the family | 
carriage and ride out there early on Christmas morning, 
but a note from my brother materially altered my plans : 


“Cannot you and Belle and Jack come out the night before | 
Christmas ? There is going to be a’grand ball at the asylum, I 
have obtained three extra invitations. Come if you can.” 


Belle Warbin was one of my best friends, and was then 
Vol. XXI., No. 6—43. 


| him, and had loved him all along. 


visiting me. Her brother was a thriving merchant, and I 
had known them both for many years. People said Jack 
was my lover, and if being persistent in calling, inviting 
me to places of amusement, and looking unutterable 
things, constituted him my lover, then what people said 
was true. He was clever and amiable, and had never yet 
been wrought up to a declaration of his love. Although 


| he had very many attractions, I was not going to be 
a A going 


foolish enough to lose my heart unless I obtained an 
equivalent. Still I strongly suspect that I did love 
He was a handsome 
man, tall, broad-shouldered ; ‘‘ The very type of a Roman 
athlete,” I used to say to myself, as I saw him going 
down the street. 

Belle and her brother Jack were quite ready to cecept 
the invitation. I supposed that the ball was given by 


| the attendants of the institute, and, when we wero 
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talking with some friends in the parlor on the night in 
question, I was surprised to distinctly hear one of the 
matrons say : 

** Don’t be astonished at anything you see. We give 
these balls to the patients once or twice a year, and they 
look forward to them with great pleasure.” 

‘‘Nothing serious ever happens, I suppose ?” said my 
brother. 

“Oh, no; nothing that any one but an expert could 
notice. Sometimes our patients make wry faces, or say 
that things are not properly conducted, or ask strangers, 
in confidence, to go to their friends and try to get them 
out. The best of them do that, but we allow none who 
are ever known to be violent to attend ; and, then, the 
keepers are about.” 

** It seems odd, doesn’t it,” queried Belle, ‘‘ to come to 
an insane ball ? I feel creepy at the thought !” 

**There is really nothing to fear,” said Ralph ; ‘‘ only 
that some of my patients will call me away.” My brother 
was a physician. “‘ But you can stay and enjoy yourselves 
if they do. There are plenty of sane people here. I have 
met with an ex-Governor, two colonels and several mem- 
bers of Congress. You will, undoubtedly, have a very 
pleasant, quiet time.” 

We went into the ballroom, a spacious apartment, to 
the sound of enlivening music. The lovely half-circular 
room was trimmed with many beautiful devices. Flags 
and banners decorated the walls, flower-vases; filled 
with rare exotics, stood in all available spaces. Several 
musicians discoursed delightful music, and I looked 
round in vain to find evidences that all the people were 
not as sane as we were. 

As the great room filled and we moved from place to 
place, I met no one who seemed to have any claim upon 
the pity or sympathy of the casual passer-by. One young 
girl, of remarkable beauty, dressed in white, engaged 
my attention now and then ; her face was at times so 
intensely sud, but her manners were perfect, and when 
she smiled, as she often did, I felt quite at my ease 
about her. 

I had danced with brother Ralph, and he had found 
me one or two partners. Then a friend claimed me for 
a waltz, and after that we drifted apart, and I began to 
look about me. 

Suddenly there appeared upon the scene a tall, hand- 
some man, in the uniform of a general. I was attracted 
at once by his fine dark eyes, the ease of his manner and 
the dignity with which he comported himself, and it 
was with some little fluttering of the heart that I saw 
those magnificent eyes sometimes bent upon me. 

At last one of the attachés of the institution came for- 
ward and spoke to him, and presently she came to me, 
saying that General Chillingworth, of the United States 
Army, would be pleased to make my acquaintance. Of 
course I assented; the introduction was over, and I 
marched through the room on the arm of the most 
striking-looking man present. 

“Do you waltz?” he asked, in tones«that were soft, 
low and melodious. 

“Only with my brother,” I made reply. 

“T do not waltz myself,” he said; ‘‘I never had any 
inclination to learn, after a frightful experience I once 
had. Would you like to hear the story ?” 

‘Indeed, I should, of all things,” I said, as he led me 
to a comfortable chair and seated himself beside me. 

** When I was a lad,” he commenced, ‘‘ I was very fond 
of dancing. My father, who was a great traveler, settled 
for a time in Spain, and there my sister Laura was con- 
sidered the most beautiful woman that had ever been 


seen in those parts. She was adorably beautiful ! Fancy, 
eyes of the clearest brown, hair a deep golden color, 
features heavenly-perfect, and a figure like that of a 
sylph ! All Seville raved about her. Princes asked her 
hand in marriage, but she gave her heart to a poor 
secretary,and that angered my father. 

‘*Among her suitors was a gentleman of high rank, 
noble family, of a commanding figure, handsome and 
rich. He was persistent in his attentions, and it was 
his attendant, a poor gentleman, whom my sister loved. 
Il own that he was a man made to captivate a woman’s 
fancy, but I think it was his divine voice that really 
won her. Master and servant were often together ; the 
rich noble was not too haughty to be seen in the com- 
pany of his secretary, and was very proud of the young 
man’s voice. 

‘*T don’t know where they met or how, but my father 
discovered the secret of the lovers and was very angry ; 
so angry that my mother had to plead with him for my 
sister, but he was furious. He commanded Laura to 
accept the count—did I tell you he was a count ?—and, 
to blind him, she pretended to receive his attentions 
in earnest. So it was announced that they were to be 
married —the count and Laura. 

‘**T have little more to tell you,” said the general, his 
eyes growing moist. ‘‘The count gave a grand ball—a 
bal masqué. My sister waltzed with the count. How 
glorieusly they danced! One couple after another left 
the floor, but still the count persisted in the dance. 
The music grew wilder and wilder, faster and faster 


| whirled the waltzers, when, suddenly, a man sprang 


forward, in a cloak and domino; a flash of steel—a 
quick, cowardly thrust—and, falling in the arms of the 
count, my sister drew her last breath on his breast. 

“Do you understand ?—don’t you see why I never 
wished to waltz?” he asked, his dark, pathetic eyes 
fastened on mine. 

The look thrilled me. I found myself shuddering. 

“IT only wonder you can bear to see the dance at 
all,” I said. 

**Oh, that was years ago. For years I could not look 
at a waltz, but my poor sister has been dead a long, 
long time.” 

**And the secretary ?” I said, as couple after couple 
whirled by us in the mad circle. 





** What secretary ?” he asked, his eyes growing darker 
| and wider. 

‘The count’s secretary—the man who—who killed 
| your sister.” 

* Ah, yes; he escaped, but only to die a most horrible 

death. Do you know, I could have held that man over 

| the flames and seen him writhe in the agonies of such 
death ?” 

“Oh, no,” I said, startled by the flash in his eyes, 
**vou could not have been so cruel. Picture his despair ; 
he thought he had lost all that made life worth living. 
| You cannot be so hard-hearted !” 

He smiled, and at that moment I caught Jack’s eye. 
| He was standing some way off, talking with Belle, and I 
remember how I rather gloried in the nearness of the 
handsome, revengeful general, and thought how com- 
mon-place Jack looked in comparison. Then I saw Jack 
frown and turn away. Could he be jealous ? 
Standing a few paces in front of us was the lovely girl 
| in white whose face had so impressed me. 
“Do you not think her very beautiful ?” I asked. 
‘“ Very,” was the reply. ‘‘She does not look mad.” 
**Mad !” I exclaimed. 


| «Indeed, she is at times, stark, staring mad, She bas. 
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nearly killed two of her keepers, and is almost always 
dangerous. The worst of these people is, you never 
know when the fit will take them. I have made insanity 
a study myself, and I often come here to experiment. 
Now, if that beautiful girl were to speak to you, she 
would say: ‘I did not kill my mother !—it is cruel in 
you to say so! I did not kill her!’ She has repeated 
the words to me at least a hundred times.” 

‘*But did she kill her mother?’ I asked, in a very 
hushed voice. 

**Very likely. I do not know her history myself, only 
I almost wonder they allow her in here to-night, she is 
so often dangerous. She has frightened me once or 
twice, and my nerves are like steel. But she has such 
a tigerish spring!” 

‘*Oh, I hope she will keep out of our vicinity,” I said, 
now really alarmed, for I had caught her stealthily 
glancing at us more than once. 

*‘Indeed she could not harm you with me by your 
side,” he said, with a glance that brought the color into 
my face. ‘*She does me the honor to say that Iam her 
husband—a poor fellow who never contemplated matri- 
mony, and she looks uncommonly spiteful now and then. 
Curious, isn’t it, that such notions will get into the brain ! 
The brain is like a house with a great many inmates, and 
when they don’t agree, you know, why, then there’s a 
Did you ever see the human brain? No? Well, 
it is a curious structure, and I think scientists say that 
the left lobe is the most sensitive to disease, and the 
most excited by continued hard thinking. By-the-way, 
what is a thought? The ancients said that thoughts 
were little, fuzzy things, and the seat of thought was the 
stomach, so you see that apple-pie may be provocative of 
deep thinking. Does it occur to you that a great many 
of these people are patients ?” 

‘‘No, indeed ; I heard there were very few of the pa- 
tients to be here,’ I said, a little nervous. 

‘** Well, let me see. There are the musicians—they are 
all lunatics.” 

I stared at him. 

“Do you see that fine-looking man at the piano? 
Mad as a March hare.” 

‘But that is Professor M——,” I said. 

‘“‘T know it—-brought in yesterday. Why, no man who 
is not mad would pound a piano in that fashion. See 
here, I’ll tell you a secret—most musicians are mad.” 

‘““No!” I expostulated. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” 

“Yes, do you know I'd have half of ’em locked up here. 
Nothing annoys me more than the persistent practicing 
generally going on at all hours of the day.”’ 

At that moment some one beckoned to him, and grace- 
fully excusing himself, my general left me. I saw Jack 
out of the side of my right eye trying to edge round so 
as to take the vacant seat, but before he could do so, 
my companion came back. 

‘Did you see the gentleman who called me ?” he asked, 
as he sat down, and Jack moved off again. 

‘Yes, is he not one of the assistants ?”’ 

“Yes, a very nice fellow, too. He often confers with 
me, knowing the interest I take in the institution. He 
just asked me to keep my eye on that tall, gentlemanly 
fellow you see over there with the little blonde girl.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he is crazy!” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘“‘Undoubtedly—the fact is, you don’t know who is or 
who is not crazy in an establishment like this,”’ he added, 
with a long, peculiar look at me. 


TOW. 


‘Good Heaven,” I thought, the blood rushing into my 


face. ‘‘ Maybe he thinks that I am one of the patients.” 
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‘*Pray, may I have one dance ?” he asked, a moment 
after, looking at my card. “May I have this quadrille ? 
I particularly like quadrilles.” 

I bowed assent ; he placed his name on my ecard, and 
left, saying he should come in time to claim me. 

Jack, who had been watching his chance, now appro- 
priated the general’s seat. 

*“*T do wish I daneed,” he said. 

‘‘There’s no excuse for your not knowing how,” I 
made reply. 

‘IT suppose not,” he said, ‘‘but I'll do better after 
this ; I'll learn to dance. By-the-way, who is the gentle- 
man who has been monopolizing your attention ?” 

**T don’t know, except that be is a general, and very 
entertaining. Isn’t he handsome ?” I asked, innocently. 

**Oh, so, so; he appears to have considerable cheek,” 
he said. ‘He has seemed to interest you, though. I 
don’t know anybody here, and your brother was called 
away half an hour ago. He told me to look out for you, 
but what chance had I ?” he asked, in an aggrieved tone. 

“The general is certainly a very interesting compan- 
ion,” I said. 

**Yes, he ought to be; he’s an author.” 

Jack! you don’t say! How delightful ! 
Who told you ?” I asked. 

**Oh, one of the fellows over there.” 

**You did take the pains to ask, then ?” 

He flushed. 

**T don’t know that I asked. I’ve no recollection of 
it. The conversation drifted naturally toward him. He! 
Why, he’s been a little of everything—doctor, soldier, 
sailor. Oh, yes; he has written cart-loads of books—on 
poetry, science, war, religion and even insanity. He 
must be a regular encyclopedia. It’s very curious that 
nobody seemed to know him but that one man. I—I 
suppose he talked about all sorts of things ?” 

‘* He talked very well,” I said, looking uneasily round. 
There was a lull in the dance. The young girl in the 
white dress was looking toward us, her face almost 
transfigured by a smile. 

“To tell the truth, I am seriously afraid of that 
young lady,” I said. 

“Why ?” 

He looked at me in great surprise. 

“She is mad, and very dangerous.” 

“She mad! she dangerous !” sgid Jack. 
is the daughter of one of the physicians.” 

**How do you know ?” 

**T was introduced to her, and Belle has been talking 
to her. Belle likes her very much.” 

*“*T am sure she is mad,” I protested. - 

**And Iam sure she is not. She’s a most lovely girl, 
and she don’t care at all about dancing,” said Jack. 

“Then you had better go back to her—you two must 
be kindred spirits,” I said, laughing ; ‘‘and here comes 
the general to claim me for the quadrille, by-by,” and 
I gave my hand to my partner. 

The general stood up in his place, and I must own 
that he was a man to admire, and that I was a little 
proud of him. The dancing began to a spirited strain, 
and my general danced superbly, and talked volubly all 
the time. 

**You didn’t tell me you were an author,” I said, in 
one of the pauses. 

‘You know authors are proverbially modest,” he made 
reply ; ‘‘but I shall be happy to take your address, and 
send you my last work, if you will accept it. Do you 
like travels ? I have published three volumes of ‘‘ Across 
the Sea.” If you will inquire at the Congressional 


An author 


“Why, she 
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Library, they will show you my book on ethics, also ‘* What time is it ?” he asked, bending down very close 
work on geology, upon which I stake my reputation. 


a} 
to my face. 
This last 1s superbly illustrated by all the best artists of ‘Exactly cock-crowing time,” I made laughing an- 
the known world. Even Titian lent a hand.” swer, and as I spoke the blood rushed to his face. 

‘* But,” I ventured, “‘ Titian is one of the old masters. ‘‘The world is asleep! it must be awakened,” he 
How could he have anything to do with a modern work ?” | cried, in a shrill voice. ‘At length the hour of my 





\. 


A GROUP OF AMAZONS.— FROM THE FRESCO BY FRANCIS SIMM IN THE CAUCASIAN MUSEUM AT TIFLIS, ASIATIC RUSSIA, 
“T’'ll tell you, it’s delightfully interesting,” he said ; | mission has come. Ho! stop the music! Lights out!” 
‘but it’s a long story. I never met with one so sym- He sprang aside, and then flapping his arms, his eyes 
pathetic and appreciative,” he added, ‘“‘and after the | 
dance is over I will tell you about it. Do you under- | 
stand anything of Spiritualism ?” | able. 
“I know very little about it,’ was my answer. Again and again he repeated the frightful sounds. 
I happened to take out my watch. The place was in commotion now—a something different 


aflame, he began : 
‘“* Cock-a-doo-dle-doo !” in the shrillest tones imagin- 
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from dancing. The band played disjointedly—a shrill | flight, as the general was in the act of throwing me over 


shriek blended with the cock-crowing—then a howl from 
another, and Bedlam was let loose. I felt myself seized 
in a terrible grasp, the lights blended in one frightful 
glare. The shouts grew to a prolonged howl, and I re- 
member nothing more till I found myself on a lounge in 
the ante-room, my face and hair dripping, Belle standing 
near with my hand in hers, and Jack kneeling by my 
head with an arm about me. 

‘*My darling ! my darling!” cried Jack, passionately. 

‘*He saved you, Dolly ; indeed he did,” sobbed Belle. 
“Nobody knows what might have happened if he had 
not rushed right in the midst of that crazy throng and 
rescued you from that madman.” 

‘*Is she better ?” asked a soft, musical voice. 

IT Jooked up and shuddered. 

‘Take her away ; she is mad, too—take them all away,” 
I cried. 

‘But, my dear, this is the doctor’s daughter,” said 
Belle. ‘‘She watched 
you for fear some- 
thing might happen. 
The general never 
forgot himself be- 
fore, or, rather, his 
insanity never took 
that shape. He has 
even been thought 
to be quite sane, 
though he is one of: 
the patients.” 

‘“What! was he 
mad? He said you 
were mad.” 

The girl came 
closer, smiling. 

“pe: ft 100% 
mad ?” she asked. 

‘“No; but neither 
did he. Why didn’t 
somebody tell me ?” 

“T thought you 
knew,” was the res- 
ponse. “It is all 
over now, and you 
must rest a while.” 


Presently Jack and 
I were alone. 
“Jack,” I whis- 


pered, ‘‘thank you 
for saving my life.” 

‘‘And will you let me have a better right to—will 
you, Dolly ?—you know I love you !” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“T never knew how dearly before to-night.” 

*‘Yes, Jack.” 

** And will you, my darling—will you be my wife ?” 

** Yes, Jack,” and so it was ended. 

Now I am Jack’s wife, I can talk the matter over 
calmly. I have since learned that up to that night the 
general had showed no signs of mental aberration, and the 
doctors had been somewhat puzzled over his case. It 
seems that after his cock-crowing, which had startled me 
to such an extent that I fainted, he had caught me in his 
arms and darted from the hall with such wonderful 
speed, shouting at the top of his voice that I was his 
affianced wife, and that nothing but death could separate 
us, that he distanced all his pursuers—all but Jack, 
dear fellow, who rescued me at the top of the second 
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the banisters to the marble floor thirty feet below. 

In the mélée the poor, demented general rolled down- 
stairs and fractured his skull in some way, so that he was 
laid up in a hospital for several months. Strange to say, 
the operation performed upon his head resulted in his 
complete mental restoration, and to-day one of our most 
devoted and intimate friends is the very man who heads 
this little story as ‘‘ My General.” 


FRANK BUCKLAND AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


Frank Bucktanp (originally named Francis Trevelyan 
by his father, the Very Rev. William Buckland, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, whose chief literary memorial is his 
admirable ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise’), was born at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on the 17th of December, 1826. His 

mother was a woman 

; of intellectual ac- 
complishments, 
whose scientific 
tastes and skill in 
drawing enabled her 
to share helpfully in 

Dean _  Buckland’s 

geological pursuits. 

Young Frank’s pa- 

rentage, therefore, 

may serve to explain 
how it was that he 
took to natural his- 
tory asa duck takes 
to water. ‘‘At two 
and a half years of 
age,” his mother 
wrote, ‘‘he never 
forgets either pic- 
tures or people he 
has seen; four 
months ago, as well 
as now, he would 
have gone through 
all the natural his- 
tory books in the 
* Radcliffe Library, 
without making an 
error in miscalling 

a parrot, a duck, a 

kingfisher, ete.” 

In December, 1830, his mother gave him a’small cabi- 
net, which now bears this inscription : ‘‘ This is the first 
cabinet I ever had ; my mother gave it to me when about 
four years old, December, 1830. It is the nucleus of all 
my natural history work. Please take care of the poor 
old thing.” About this time a clergyman traveled from 
Devonshire to Oxford, to bring Dr. Buckland some ‘“‘ very 
curious fossils.” When he produced his treasures Dr, 
Buckland called his son, who was playing in the room, 
‘* Frankie, what are these ?” ‘* They are the vertebrz ot 
an ichthyosaurus,” lisped the child, who could not yet 
speak plainly. The clergyman returned home dumb- 
founded and crestfallen. 

The young naturalist began a diary before he was 
eight years old. As in the notebooks of his mature 
years, all kinds of odd facts and incidents were jumbled 
together ; and some of the earliest entries describe the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of 
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Oxford, a visit of the Duke of Cumberland, experiments 
with a turtle sent down to be killed for a banquet, visits 
to museums, cathedrals and menageries, and the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria. The space given to hyenas, 
turtles, skeletons and snakes is considerably greater 
than that accorded to royalty and the dukes. 


It is not surprising that Frank Buckland’s love of | 


nature should grow with his growth, being inherited 
from both parents, and encouraged by every association 
of his youth. In his early home at Christ Church, be- 
sides the stuffed creatures which shared the hall with 
the rocking-horse, there were cages full of snakes, and 
of green frogs, in the dining-room, where the sideboard 
groaned under successive layers of fossils, and the can- 
dles stood on ichthyosauri’s vertebrae. When Dr. Buck- 
land and his wife drove out, their horse would stop 
automatically at every pond, quarry, wood and nursery- 
garden. 

In July, 1839, Frank Buckland, then twelve years old, 
was elected scholar of Winchester College. He made the 
journey to Winchester, in company with some other lads, 
on top of an old-fashioned stagecoach. As soon as he 
arrived, his initiation into the college customs began, 
and the ordeal was a somewhat trying one. On the first 
night, while dreaming of home and mother, he was 
‘launched ”—that is, jerked from his bed on the mat- 
tress, deposited in the middle of the floor with a tremen- 
dous thump, and left to get back and rearrange his 
couch in the darkness as best he could. ‘A few nights 
afterward,” he records in his diary, ‘‘I dreamt I was 
wandering on the seashore, and that a crab was pinching 
my foot. Instantly awakening, I experienced a most 
frightful pain in my great toe. I bore it for a while, 
until at last it became so intense that I had to jump up 
with a howl of agony ; all was quiet, but the pull con- 
tinued, and I had to follow my toe and outstretched leg 
out of bed. I then found a bit of wetted whipcord tied 
tight round -it; but the whipcord was so ingeniously 
twisted among the beds that it was impossible to find 
out who had pulled it. I returned to bed as savage as a 
wounded animal. The moment I was settled, the boys 
all burst into a shout: ‘Toe fit tied! By Jove, what a 
lark !’ This barbarous process is called ‘toe fit tie’ be- 
cause there is a line in Prosody which begins, ‘ To fit ti, 
ut verto verti.’ Hence the origin of this Winchester 
custom.” 

Those were the palmy days of fagging, and young 
Buckland made coffee, scoured knives, cleaned basins 
and ran errands for the prefects, or upper-class boys. 
He soon became popular, and his researches and ex- 
periments in natural history made him an object of 
curiosity, as well as of a vast amount of chaff. He 
was continually digging for field-mice on the hills, or 
wiring trout in the weirs, or snaring cats to dissect, or 
trapping birds forthe same purpose. 

One of the lifelong friends whom he made at Winches- 
ter thus describes him at that period : ‘‘ Imagine a snort, 
quick-eyed little boy, with a shock head of reddish brown 
hair (not much amenable to a hair-brush), a white neck- 
cloth tied like a piece of rope with no particular bow, 
and his bands sticking out under either ear as fancy 





pleased him—in fact, a boy utterly indifferent to per- | 
sonal appearance, but good-tempered and eccentric, with 


a small museum in his sleeve or cupboard, sometimes a 
snake, or a pet mouse, or a guinea-pig, or even a hedge- 
hog. In the Summer he would be always in the hedge- 
rows after birds, weasels, or mice, or in the water-meadows 
after crayfish, tomeulls and other fish which hide under 
stones. He was known as an expert hand in skinning 


| 
| 


| Dean. 


badgers, rats, etc., and also setting wires at Blue-Gate 
for cats; old Purver, a college servant, used to find them 
early in the morning when he went through into school 
to light the fires. In fact, he was a born naturalist.” 

‘I remember,” another schoolfellow writes, ‘‘ sleep- 
ing next bed to him for six months in ‘ Third Chamber ’; 
he used to get up in the middle of the night, and de- 
signedly, in half-darkness, carefully bind two fagot sticks 
together, for the purpose, as he said, of accustoming 
himself to be called up as a surgeon, half asleep, to do 
some professional duty under adverse circumstances. I 
remember his starting a diary, and at the same time a 

The diary remained in abeyance, and the 
was always being lost. So I undertook the 
diary, and it consisted of ‘lost hedgehog,’ ‘found hedge- 
hog,’ and so on on alternate days, till at last there came 
the final and fatal entry of ‘ate hedgehog !’” 

Fond of school work he was not, but he did his duty 
fairly, got through his ‘‘ construes” somehow, and ground 
the regulation-grist of dreary Greek and Latin verse. 
Neither did he care for games. Already his naturalist 
pursuits absorbed him. He did not so much regard the 
chalk fossils which abound in the Winchester hills ; he 
had no microscope, neither was he a collector of insects. 
His delight was to study the habits of live animals, and 
to examine their structure when dead. An owl, a buz- 
zard and a raccoon were successive tenants of one of his 
lockers. A whole regiment of tame jackdaws owned him 
as their patron, headed by an evil-looking magpie, with 
a name not mentionable to ears polite, all of whom he 
used to feed twice a day with bread and milk from ‘‘sick- 
house.” His hedgehogs kept open a perpetual fosse at 
the base of the wall bounding the college meads, and a 
good deal of agility was generated one day by Frank’s 
appearance in the schoolroom at the crowded moment, 
just before the entrance of the master, brandishing a 
bottle of ammonia, and proclaiming that the viper had 
got loose. He was a dexterous taxidermist, and might 
be seen on a half-holiday in the deserted ‘‘ Moab” or lava- 
tory, plying his scalpel, and surrounded by a strong 
smell of corrosive sublimate, the subjects being cats ; 
bats, which nested in a hollow plane tree in the meads ; 
and moles, of whose skins he constructed a very com- 
fortable waist-coat. The flayed bodies of the small 
creatures were sometimes eaten ; squirrel pie, and mice 
cooked in batter, ranking as special dainties ; oftener 
tied up in gallipots, and buried in the mud of a villain- 
ous puddle, called Log Pond, till the flesh fell from the 
bones, and it became easy to articulate the skeleton. 
Toward the end of his school days his anatomical studies 
enlarged their scope; gruesome fragments of humanity 
were conveyed secretly from the hospital, and as secretly 
dissected. 

In July, 1844, he left Winchester for Christ Church, 
and Dr. Moberly, the head master, wrote to Dr. Buck- 
land: ‘*On taking leave of your son Frank from Win- 
chester, I am most anxious to express to you my high 
sense of his great good conduct and attention while he 
has been under my care. He has been unfailingly steady 
and careful in everything which he has had to do, and 
carries away the character of a most amiable and right- 
minded fellow.” 

In October, 1844, Frank Buckland entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a commoner, Dr. Gaisford being then 
He was admitted student in December, and re- 
mained at Oxford until Easter term, 1848, when he took 
his B.A. degree. The long vacations of 1845 and 1846 


hedgehog. 


hedgehog 


were passed at Giessen, in Germany, with Baron Liebig, 
in accordance with the advice of Dean Conybeare of 
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Llandaff, his father’s friend and companion in geologi- 
cal research. 

Frank’s life at Oxford was much the same as it had 
been at Winchester, and many characteristic reminis- 
censes have been furnished by his fellow-students. 

“It is not quite satisfactory,” writes one, ‘to look 
back from the present, when the natural sciences are 
fully and effectually taught in Oxford, and when earnest 
study in any of them is sure to meet encouragement and 
ample reward, to a time when an energetic student of 
physics and born field-naturalist was considered simply 
off his head for caring about nature. . The quiet parts of 
a college are like the quiet streets of London, subject to 
occasional and powerful disturbances of adjacent echoes 
by their inhabitants; and at the time of Frank’s resi- 
dence there, from morn to dewy eve, various sounds 
intermittingly broke the spell of academic silence in 
the building abutting on Christ Church Meadow. 

‘*A post-horn or cornet would break forth into ir- 
regular practice ; a supposed fox would be halloed away 
from an imaginary cover in the broad-walk; a bear 
would utter his voice, or it might be a monkey ; or one 
or both animals might obtain temporary freedom and 
wander about college, causing effervescence ; in short, 
tranquillity was far from slumberous in the more retired 
parts of ‘the house’; nor was it at once restored by the 
appearance of a very broad-backed young man of per- 
sonal strength and activity greatly exceeding his moder- 
ate height, having a shock, chestnut-colored head, a 
blue pea-jacket, a red German student’s cap with a gold 
tassel, with a presumably harmless snake hanging out 
of his trousers pocket, and bearing a scalpel and a 
trumpet, or perhaps a long Swiss wooden cow-horn, and 
coming out from the ground floor rooms on the right 
on the garden staircase. 

‘There hung an odor of physical science about the 
rooms, which increased as you got nearer. If you passed 
through the outer room inta the study, you found the 
occupant surrounded by friends and playmates irra- 
tional or human, and deep in scientific investigation after 
his own fashion, which, be it observed, was as indus- 
trious as it was irregular. As the son of a canon and 
well known to everybody, he was better understood than 
most persons, and noises never got him into trouble ; 
but I think that the rest of us, who only thought of 
Greek and Latin reading, if we read at all, never quite 
understood the reality or the value of the work Frank 
was engaged in, or that he was in fact educating himself 
much better than most of us were doing.” 

‘* One evening,’ writes another college friend, ‘‘when I 
was devoting an hour to coaching him up for his little 
go, I took care to tuck up my legs, in Turkish fashion, on 
the sofa for fear of a casual bite from the jackal which 
was wandering about the room. After a time I heard the 
animal munching up something under the sofa, and was 
relieved that he should have found something to occupy 
him. When our work was finished, I told Buckland that 
the jackal had found something to eat under the sofa. 
‘My poor guinea pigs !’ he exclaimed ; and, sure enough, 
four or five of them had fallen victims.” 

Tiglath Pileser, the bear, was about six months old 
when he entered Christ Church, where he lived in a 
corner of a court beside Fell’s Buildings. He was pro- 
vided with cap and gown, and in this costume was taken 
to wine parties, or went boating with his master, to the 
wonderment of the children in Christ Church Meadow. 

The exploits of the eagle and of Jacko are recorded in 
the second volume of ‘‘ Curiosities of Natural History.” 
The snakes had the advantage of frequent change of 





scene, as they visited all the rooms on the staircase, and 
were indulged with excursions in their proprietor’s 
pockets, sometimes as far as London. The chameleon 
used to stand upon an inverted wine-glass with his tail 
round the stem and assimilate flies. This he did with a 
concentrated gravity and entire want of speculation in 
his opaque and protruding eyes, which convulsed wine 
parties, especially when he concluded his performance 
by tumbling head-foremost into the preserved ginger. 

Writing, under date of August 3d, 1845, of his German 
studies, the young student says: ‘‘I understand much 
more than I did at first, and generaliy manage to get 
two or three facts out of the lectures, though of course 
these intricate combinations, explained in a language 
which I must construe in my mind before I can under- 
stand, are rather difficult. 

‘‘When a young man begins here, he generally goes 
through the course of analyzing a set of one hundred 
bottles, which takes him sometimes a year. Theso 
bottles are various compounds, which he must find out— 
viz., in the first ten he has only to find one metal, etc. ; 
in the second, two metals or substances, etc., till at last 
the highest bottles contain six or seven substances, all of 
which he must find out. Liebig thought I had better 
not begin these, as I had to learn German, and to stay 
only a short time here. However, I think I know more 
chemistry than when I came.” 

Returning home from his vacation tour in 1846, ho 
brought with him a jar full of live red slugs, which he 
wished to introduce into England. In the opposito 
corner of the diligence placidly slumbered a traveler 
with ample bald head ; Frank also slept, but, waking at 
midnight, he saw with horror that most of his red slugs 
had escaped, and were crawling over the traveler’s bald 
pate. What was to be done? To remove them might 
waken the sleeper. Frank sat, as it were, on tenterhooks 
until the diligence stopped at the next stage, when, 
firmly covering up the jar and what remained of the 
slugs, he slipped quietly out of the diligence. 

In May, 1848, he took his B.A. degree. 

Two extracts from his ‘‘ Private Journal” for 1846-47 
show that beneath the surface of character which 
bubbled over with fun, there flowed a deep stream of 
earnest purpose. 

July 26th, 1846.—My object in studying medicine (and mry 
God prosper it!) is not to gain a name, money and high practice, 
but to do good to my fellow-eréatufes and assist them in thu 
hour of need.” 


August 9th.— My object in life, to be a great high priest of 
nature, and a great benefactor of mankind,” 


After leaving Oxford, Frank Buckland began study- 
ing surgery at St. George’s Hospital, acting as ‘‘ dresser” 
to the surgeons. In May, 1851, he passed the College of 
Surgeons, and a year later became house surgeon at St. 
George’s. His unfailing kindliness and love of fun made 
him a favorite with the hospital staff and the patients. 
A two months’ visit to Paris, in 1849, was devoted entirely 
to the museums and hospitals, and to the collection of 
curiosities, animate and inanimate. His father, mean- 
while, had become Dean of Westminster, and while at 
St. George’s Frank ‘‘saw much society at the Deanery,” 
which, under the genial hospitality of the Dean and 
Mrs. Buckland, had become a centre of scientific and 
intellectual society in London. 

His training for the acclimatization of animals for 
food, to which he afterward devoted much energy, began 
early. At his father’s table the viands were varied. A 
horse belonging to his brother-in-law having been shot, 
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FRANK BUCKLAND AT HOME. 


Dr. Buckland had the tongue pickled and served up at a 
large luncheon party, and the guests enjoyed it much, | 
until told what they had eaten. 

Alligator was a rare delicacy, as told in the first volume | 
of ‘‘ Curiosities,” but puppies were occasionally, and mice 
frequently, eaten. Hedgehogs, tortoise, potted ostrich, 
and occasionally rats, frogs and snails were served up 
for the delectation of favored guests. ‘‘ Party at the | 
Deanery,” one guest notes; ‘‘ tripe for dinner; don’t 
like crocodile for breakfast.” 

In 1852 was written the first of those rambling but 
wonderfully entertaining and instructive papers, since 
famous under the collective title of ‘‘ Curiosities of Na- 
tural History.” It was entitled ‘‘ Rats,” and appeared 
in Beniley’s Miscellany. Its success led to the publication 
of a long succession of similar articles in Bentley’s and 
Household Words. The one on ‘‘The Cobra” embodied 
some points obtained by the writer at the imminent risk | 
of his life. In skinning a rat which had been poisoned 
by the cobra at the Zoological Gardens, a particle of | 
venom was accidentally introduced beneath his finger- | 
nail. The effect of the virulent poison was almost instan- 
taneous. Though suffering intense pain, and scercely | 
able to stand, he staggered into a chemist’s shop and | 
drank off a large tumbler of hartshorn. This, followed 
by a stiff dose of brandy, saved his life, though he was 
ill for several days afterward. 

In December, 1853, Buckland gave his first lecture, | 
his subject being ‘‘The House We Live In.” Few have 
excelled him in the power of conveying at once informa- | 
tion and amusement. He inherited from his father the 
faculty of investing a subject, dry in other hands (and 
how dry lectures often are !), with a vivid and picturesque 











interest, and to this he added a variety of subject 
and a fund of droll yet apt illustration peculiarly his 
own. 

Frank Buckland was elected a member of the Athen- 
eum Club in 1854, being then twenty-seven years old ; 
and in the same year he was gazetted assistant surgeon 
to the Second Life Guards. He retained his commission 
in the Guards until 1863, living by turns at the cavalry 
barracks at Knightsbridge and Albany Street in London, 
and at Windsor. Popular alike with officers and men, 
he was unremittingly kind to the sick, yet strict in en- 
forcing discipline. His keen perception, which gave him 
sound diagnosis, and his taste for physiology and sur- 
gery, might have led to distinction, had he given himself 
up to the medical profession ; but his passion for Natural 
History absorbed him more and more, and his duties 


| as assistant surgeon in the Life Guards could not fully 


develop his powers, or satisfy his aspirations. 

His father died in August, 1858, and the sale of the 
Dean’s library and collection occupied the son for a year 
or more. He worked industriously at his ‘‘ Curiosities,” 
and other literary tasks, besides lecturing occasionally. 
In January, 1860, a remarkable article in the Edinburgh 
Review, upon the acclimetization of animals, attributed 
to Mr. Mitchell, again drew attention to the subject, and 
in result Frank Buckland determined to form in England 
an Acclimatization Society. He aimed to make science 
practical. To find out a new kind of food, or to mul- 
tiply an old one, was to do practical good to a hungry 
people; and to this end he henceforward devoted his 
chief energies. 

The new society was formed with this object ; he un- 
dertook the duties of organizing-secretary. The first 
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meeting was successfully held on June 26th, 1860. His 
fish-hatching experiments also began about this period. 

The inaugural dinner of the Acclimatization Society 
was held on July 12th, 1862 ; and the extraordinary menu 
presented on that occasion is reviewed by Buckland in 
his most diverting style: ‘‘First, under the head of 
‘ Potages,’ was ‘ Birds’ nest soup’— esteemed a great deli- 
cacy in China. The nests are built in caves along the 
rocky coasts of China, Java and Sumatra, by a swallow 
(Hirundo esculenta). The market price of the best nests 
in China is nearly twice their weight in silver. This 
soup was the cause of much and dire anxiety to me; at 
the last moment the gentleman who had promised them 
failed me, and it was only through the great kindness of 
a friend that we got the soup at all. He gave me four 
nests, and the cook cleverly made nearly a quart of soup 
from them ; they are formed of aspecies of gelatine which 
is soluble in boiling water—the soup, therefore, tasted 
gelatinous, but with a very peculiar and not disagreeable 
flavor. Next we had soup of ‘Tripang or Beche de 
Mer.’ This is a species of Holothuria, or sea slug, found 
in the Chinese and Japanese Seas. These tripangs, too, 
caused me much anxiety. When I first received them 
they were as hard and solid as a bit of horse’s hoof. I 
gave them to our regimental mess cook, and they were 
soaked all day and boiled all night ; the next morning 
when we looked at them—lo, and behold !—these dry 
masses had swollen out into huge, long, black-looking 
masses amazingly like the common black garden slug. 
I cut them up into small pieces instantly, for if their ap- 
pearance had then been made public, none of our guests, 
I am sure, would ever have touched them. These bits 
were boiled and simmered, I am afraid to say how many 
hours—the cook and I thought they would never get 





soft. However, they were soft by the time they were put 
on the table, and they were—well, if you please, capital, 
tasting something between a bit of calf’s head (as in 
soup) and the contents of the glue-pot, excellent for a 
hungry man, and doubtless exceedingly palatable to John 
Chinaman, who does not know what turtle soup, real or 
mock, tastes like. Then followed ‘Nerfs de Daim’ soup, 
made from the sinews of the Axis deer, which is esteemed 
a great delicacy, and even (according to Mr. Fortune) a 
royal dish, from Cochin China. These deer-sinews took 
a monstrous deal of boiling, and they were simmering in 
the pot an amazingly long time ; when served up they 
were good eating, but glue-like. I am now convinced 
that Chinese epicures love gelatinous soups, for all these 
three soups were from China ; and when I have to enter- 
tain a Chinaman, I shall certainly give him a gelatinous 
soup—say sixpenny worth of carpenter’s glue served for 
appearances’ sake in an ordinary soup-tureen. Then 
followed ‘Semoule soup, made from the flour of a wheat 
grown in Algeria.’ This soup was more fitted for in- 
valids than for ordinary table soup ; but it was very 
good, and reminded one of the porridge the giant was 
eating when Jack the giant-slayer killed him. 

‘*** Kangaroo steamer’ led off the entrées. It is a stew 
prepared with choice portions of the kangaroo, and is 
highly esteemed in Australia. The tin can given me was 
not over tight, and the consequence was, that the ‘ Kan- 
garoo steamer ’ was a little ‘ gone off,’ but not bad for all 
that. Then came the ‘Pepper Pot,’ a favorite dish in 


the West Indies, made of various spices, and it was most 
excellent ; everybody wanted ‘Pepper Pot,’ and the 
waiters very nearly quarreled over it in their anxiety to 
obtain supplies ; and, as I was helping it, I was obliged 
to tap their fingers with the spoon, to keep them and 
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their plates out of the way. Then we had ‘Chickens 
prepared with curry powder from Siam,’ and ‘Ris de 
veau,’ prepared with spices from Jamaica. I believe 
they were good, for they were all cut up and gone in 
an instant. 

‘* After these followed the reléres, beginning with ‘One 
of the Society’s Chinese Lambs, roasted whole, from 
Shanghai.’ Poor lamb, he was very innocent, and also 
capital eating, for his bones were in ten minutes picked 
as clean as if a flock of vultures had been at him. Then 
came ‘ Kangaroo ham,’ rather dry (it had not been soaked 
enough), and very small; but it got a good character, 
for, by sole mistake, the ‘Kangaroo ham’ cards were 
placed with the dish containing ‘ wild boar ham,’ and 
many of our guests were eating wild boar's flesh when 
they thought they had got kangaroo. Now come the 
Among these figured a ‘Syrian Pig,’ a ‘ Canadian 
Goose,’ a ‘Guan,’ a ‘Curassow,’ and a ‘Honduras Tur- 
key.’ Then we had three couples of the peculiar duck 
bred by the Hon. G. Berkeley, namely, a cross between 
the wild pin-tail and the common duck, which combines 
the flavor of both birds, and will multiply like ordinary 
ducks. We had also three couple of ‘dusky ducks,’ and 
very good they were. 

‘‘The ‘Leporines’ were kindly given me by Mr. Bart- 
lett. They are said to be half rabbit, half hare ; but as 
the test of the knife and fork had never been applied to 
them, I was most anxious that it should be used on this 
occasion ; the verdict from both the roast and broiled 
specimens being that this animal has 90 per cent. of the 
rabbit in his composition. 

‘“‘Among the entremels figured ‘sweet potatoes from 
Algeria,’ and Dioscorea Batatus from the branch society 
in Guernsey, both excellent, and promising well to be a 
great addition to the common potato. 

‘Under the head of Hors d’(urres, we placed on 
the table ‘Digby herring salad,’ the fish being from 
Nova Scotia, and ‘ Botargo,’ which is the roe of the red 
mullet, dried and used as caviare by the gourmets of the 
Ionian Islands —both excellent, as the empty dishes 
proved. The dessert consisted of ‘ Dried Bananas,’ from 
the ile de la Réunion (Bourbon}—a wonderful sweet- 
meat; ‘Preserved Bibas,’ the fruit of Eriobotrya japon- 
ica (also from Bourbon), having a sweet, acid and most 
palatable taste ; ‘ Preserved Cassareep’ and ‘ Guava 
Jelly,’ from Dominica ; * Rosella Jelly,’ from Queensland 
—all very good and highly approved of. 

‘* After dessert were presented : a new kind of coffee— 
‘Cassia orientalis,’ a new substitute for chiccory—and a 
new tea called ‘Ayapane’ tea, all from the Ile de la 
%éuvion, and all, I suppose, pretty good, as they were 
gone when I went, late in the evening, to get a taste of 
them. As for the wines and liqueurs, their name was 
legion. They came from Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Guadaloupe, Algeria, Ionian Islands, Mar- 
tinique, ete., the long row of empty bottles showing that 
the palates of the guests had approved of what was 
placed in their glasses. 

‘‘Speeches from the noble chairman (Lord Stanley), 
and many influential gentlemen from France and Aus- 
tralia and our numerous colonies, of course, followed the 
repast—adding a feast of intellect to a feast of the ap- 
netite. Thus, then, ended one of the most agreeable 
dinners (except that I and my co-secretary got nothing 
to eat till nearly twelve o'clock), I ever was present at.” 

The author of endless merriment in his regiment, 
Frank Buckland was sometimes the unwitting cause of 
breach of discipline. One Sunday, in 1862, at church 


rélis. 


parade, the men all burst out laughing, to the scandal 








of the colonel, who angrily appealed to the adjutant. 
The adjutant turning round, roared with laughter, as did 
the sergeant-major. The colonel then turned, and beheld 
Frank Buckland coming out of his quarters, attended 
by Brice, the French giant and a dwarf, then exhibiting 
in London, who, being like Frank, off duty on Sunday 
morning, had come to breakfast with him. 

In 1860, disappointed in the hope of promotion in his 
old regiment, but enco :raged in another direction by his 
increasing literary and scientific success, Frank Buck- 
land resigned his commission, after eight years’ of serv- 
ice, to devote himself to practical natural history and 
literature. His leading idea was the practical application 
of his knowledge for the welfare of mankind, especially 
by the increase of food supply. He took up fish-culture 
as his specialty, and this became, thenceforward, the 
chief pursuit of his life. 

As the knowledge of fish-hatching spread, many sought 
his aid in fitting up the apparatus in different parts of the 
country, and it became necessary to provide ova for the 
multiplying nurseries. Winter is the spawning-time for 
trout, and in January and February of each year he 
worked hard in collecting trout ova in different rivers— 
no easy task in time of frost—the intervals of time being 
filled up with literary and other labor. He corresponded 
also with the directors of the French Government Estab- 
lishment of Pisciculture at Huningue, whence he received 
consignments of fish ova, principally of salmon, salmon 
trout and Great Lake trout. As the eggs were collected 
or received, immediate provision was made for their nur- 
ture on artificial gravel beds with running water. Some 
were distributed through the country to those who were 
beginning fish-culture, others were temporarily provided 
for at his own house. 

He exhibited his fish-hatching apparatus at the Micro- 
scopical and Royal Societies, and showed hatching-boxes 
in operation at the South Kensington Museum. His lec- 
ture before the Royal Institution caused the grave mew- 
bers of that learned body to laugh heartily at the racy 
humor with which the new practical science of fish-cul- 
ture was explained, but it was irresistible, while the 
earnestness with which the national importance of the 
subject was enforced was none the less impressive. 

The substance of the lecture was expanded into a 
book, published by Tinsley in 1863. 

In August of this year, he married Miss Hannah Papes, 
having shortly before taken the house, now No. 87 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, in which he continued to reside 
during his life; and where he accumulated a store of 
specimens of natural history and other curiosities, and 
gathered round him a succession of pets—monkeys and 
stranger animals — with whom he lived in close social 
intimacy and mutual affection ; while fish-hatching, and, 
later on, fish-casting, were actively carried on in the 
basement. 

The househo!d arrangements were unconventional, and 
his Journal occasionally records experiments in unusual 
food. ‘‘B. called ; cooked a viper for luncheon.” ‘To 
Weybridge ; out fishing with P. and W. ; cooked perch 
and frog on the shore.” ‘Had some elephant-trunk 
soup.”’ A plentiful supply of roast giraffe appeared 
when the giraffe-house at the Zoological Gardens was 
burned. From the Gardens other deceased animals were 
occasionally experimented upon. 

In 1862 and 1863 several live porpoises were brought 
to the Zoological Gardens, but having been injured in 
capture, lived only a few days, although nursed and 
doctored with tenderest care by Frank Buckland. He 
took them in his arms and administered sal volatile or 
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brandy-and-water, with temporary relief, applied caustic 
to their wounds, causing lively emotion, tempted their 
appetites with varieties of fish, or fed the young ones 
with a baby’s feeding-bottle. The third porpoise lived 
for a short time in the sturgeon’s pond, and having 
been described by Frank Buckland in the Times, was 
honored with an elegy in Punch by Thackeray. 

The columns of the Fie/d, and later those of Land 
and Water, teemed with Buckland’s amusing articles, de- 
scriptions and answers to correspondents. This kind 
of literary work was his lifelong delight. 

In 1864, Frank Buckland was invited to Ireland to in- 
spect the extensive salmon fisheries of Mr. Ashworth, in 
Galway. His first sight of salmon in the Ivrish rivers 
awoke all his enthusiasm. ‘‘ We came into Galway,” he 
writes, ‘‘at dusk, tired, hungry and dust-covered, but 
greatly pleased at a prospect of a little hard work out of 
doors. Early-bird fashion, I was up pretty soon to have 
a look about and a comfortable bath. I walked up from 
the fishing-house to the weir, and just above the bridge 
perceived a number of dark-looking objects lying motion- 
less in the glass-clear, ever-flowing water. The morning 
sun was shining bright, and I was fearful my shadow 
would fall on the objects, whatever they might be; sol 
dropped instantly on my hands and knees, and bending 
forward craned my neck at them, feeling a sensation, I 
should imagine, similar to that experienced by a pointer 
dog, when making a discovery of a covey of partridges on 
the Ist of September. Can those dark-looking bodies, 
then, be salmon? Oh! you shining, lovely creatures! 
At last, then, I see you free and at liberty in your native 
element. Mysterious water fairies, whence come ye? 
Whither are ye going? Why do ye hide your lustrous 
and beautiful figures in the unseen and unknown caverns 
of the deep blue sea? Why do ye shun the eye of mortal 
man? Hitherto I have seen only your lifeless, battered, 
and disfigured carcasses mummied in ice and lying in 
marble state on fishmongers’ slabs. Who could believe 
that in life you are so wondrously beautiful, so mysteri- 
ous, so incomprehensible ?” 

In this year he also extended his investigations to 
oyster-culture, lectured upon the subject, made elaborate 
studies and reports, and finally took part in the forma- 
tion of a company for the culture of oysters at Herne 
Bay—a project which, from various causes, proved ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. In May, 1865, he was appointed 
Scientific Referee to the South Kensington Museum, and 
gave there a course of lectures, and of class demonstra- 
tions. 

In February, 1867, the wish of his life was realized, in his 
appointment as Government Inspector of Fisheries ; and 
he entered upon his new duties with characteristic energy. 
His chief eare was the salmon, whose strange migratory 
habits distinguish it from other fish, and require spe- 
cial provision. Most fish live in either fresh or in salt 
water, the salmon inhabits both. Bred in the higher 
waters of our rivers, the young salmon of one, two, or 
three years’ growth, make their way down to the sea as 
smolts, and return thence, impelled by the instinct of 
reproduction, to seek the gravelly spawning beds in the 
mountain streams. In early Spring, and through the 
Summer and Autumn months, they come from the sea, 
bright-coated and silvery, and swim and leap and strug- 
gle up the rivers ; then is the fisherman’s harvest. 

It is believed that the instinct of the salmon leads it 
back to the place where it was bred ; ‘“‘and I hope it is 
true,” Frank Buckland used to say, ‘‘ for many thousands 
have been hatched ont in my kitchen.” 

He labored to prevent the pollution of rivers, and to 
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make clear for the fish the passage of streams obstructed 
by weirs, milldams, ete. In the construction of fish- 
ladders upon an improved plan he did a great service 
for his friends, the salmon. He‘visited the land-owners, 
chatted with the millers, and smoked with the fishermen. 
for high and low were alike his friends if they loved 
nature, and especially salmon, till he bound them to- 
gether with the common purpose to preserve and multi- 
ply the objects of his care ; and thus fish-passes were by 
degrees laid over weirs, and sluices were opened, when 
the miller found his purse would not suffer, and salmon 
leaped and splashed again in pools which had long been 
silent, and the food of the people was multiplied. His 
tender interest in his. finny profé;és is illustrated by 
scores of anecdotes like the following: He visited a 
formidable weir, which the fish were making frantic 
efforts to jump, bruising their noses against the solid 
wall, and falling back stunned into the pool. ‘* Many 
had evidently given it up for a bad job, and were swim 
ming about with their little black noses projecting out of 
the white, boiling water, doubtless crying out, ‘ We can’t 
get up, we can’t get up. Cruel miller, to put this weir. 
Mr. Buckland, do what you can for us.’ ‘ Wait a bit, my 
dear fish,’ I said; ‘the Duke of Northumberland is a 
kind man, and he is going to make a ladder for you; 
the plans are nearly settled, and you shall then jump 
for joy and not for pain. In the meantime read this.’ 
So I pinned a large piece of paper on the weir, which 
read thus : 
“*Norice TO SALMON AND But1-TrRovt. 

“*No road at present over this weir. Go down stream, take 
the first turn to the right, and you will find good traveling water 
up stream, and no jumping required.—F. T. B.’ ” 


An important branch of Mr. Buckland’s labor was that 
of casting fish in plaster for the museum. This work he 
almost invariably did at home; and as the specimens in- 
cluded all imaginable species, from salmon up to sharks, 
tunny-fish and whales, the household in Albany Street 
was exposed to constantly recurring shocks from the un- 
expected arrivals of monsters of the sea. A characteris- 
tic incident of the kind is described by the vivacious 
naturalist himself (April, 1867): ‘‘On Tuesday evening, 
about 5 p.m., Messrs. Grove of Bond Street sent word 
that they had a very fine sturgeon on their slab. Of 
course I went down at once to see it. The fish weighed, 
I was informed, 212 pounds; it measured nine feet in 
length. I was anxious to make-a east of this fine fellow, 
but I confess the size and weight rather frightened me ; 
however, they offered me the fish for the night. He must 
be back in the shop the next morning by 10 a.m. Deter- 
mined not to lose the chance, I called a cab, and we tried 
to get the sturgeon on the tup of it, but he was ‘too 
much’ for us, and we were obliged to give up all idea of 
this mode of conveyance of our huge friend from Bond 
Street to Albany Street. Messrs. Grove then kindly sent 
him up in a cart, and we got him out of the cart easily 
enough on his arrival at my door, but it was with the 
greatest difficulty we hauled him up the doorsteps. We 
then thought of pitching him headlong over the railings 
into the area below, and thus getting him into the little 
front kitchen, which, though terribly small, I use as a 
casting-room ; but his back was so slippery and his 
scales so sharp to the hands, that Master Sturgeon beat 
us again. However, I was determined to get him down 
into the kitchen somehow ; so, tying a rope to his tail, I 
let him slide down the stone stairs by his own weight. 
He started all right, but, ‘ getting way’ on him, I could 
hold the rope no more, and away he went, sliding head- 
long down the stairs, like an avalanche from Mont Blane. 
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At the bottom of the 
stairs is the kitchen 
door. The sturgeon 
came against it ‘nose 
on’ like an iron batter- 
ing ram. He smashed 
the door open in a mo- 
ment with his snout, 
and slid right into the 
kitchen, gliding easily 
along the oil - cloth till 
at last he brought him- 
self to an anchor under 
the kitchen-table. This 
sudden and unexpected 
appearance of the armor- 
clad sea-monster, burst- 
ing open the door—shut 
purposely to keep out 
the sight of ‘ the master’s 
horrid great fish ’— in- 
stantly created a sensa- 
tion scene, and great 
and dire was the com- 
motion. The cook 
screamed, the house- 
maid nearly fainted ; the 
cat jumped on the dres- 
ser, upsetting the best 
crockery ; the little dog 
Danny, with tail between 
his legs, made a precipi- 
tate retreat under the 
copper and barked furi- 
ously; the monkeys 
went mad with fright, 
and screamed ‘ murder’ 
in monkey language ; 


the sedate parrot’s nerves were terribly shaken, and it 
has never spoken a word since ; and all this bother be- 
cause a poor, harmless, dead sturgeon burst open the 


kitchen - door, and 
took up his posi- 
tion under the 
kitchen-table. 
Worse than all, I 
was obliged to go 
out to dinner that 
night; but, never- 
theless, before leav- 
ing the house, I 
managed, with 
ropes and impro- 
vised mechanical 
contrivances, to get 
the sturgeon on 
the table of the 
casting -room, and 
piped all hands to 
work. My secre- 
tary took charge of 
the molding, and 
worked well at it. 


next morning the 
mold was made, 
and before ten the 





BUCKLAND DOCTORING THE PORPOISE. 
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Before two in the yomrmyosavRvs LECTURING ON EXTINCT ANIMAL MAN—QUEER CONCEIT OF BUCKLAND’s. He assisted the ar- 


AWFUL CHANGES. 


again on Grove’s how the creature could have procured food.” 


MAN FOUND ONLY IN A FOSSIL STATE—REAPPEARANCE OF ICHTHYOSAURI, 


A Lecture—“ You will at once perceive,”’ continued Professor Ichthyosaurus, “that Brighton Aquarium 
sturgeon was back the skull before us belonged to some of the lower order of animals ; the teeth are 
tas a very insignificant, the power of the jaws trifilng, and altogether it seems wonderful 


slab. Now comes the 
difficulty. How am I 
ever to get the cast out 
of the little room? It 
will be too wide to pass 
out of the door, and too 
long to twist round so 
as to slew it out, and 
solid plaster will not 
twist like the pliant 
body of the fish itself. 
I can’t get it out of the 
window on account of 
the iron bars let into 
the stonework. Robin- 
son Crusoe built a boat 
of wood, and made it so 
heavy he could never 
launch it. I am much 
in the same predicament 
with the cast of my stur- 
geon, but I never was 
beat yet by a fish, even 
though he be a cumber- 
some monster like the 
present occupant of my 
casting-room.” 

As a result of the Par- 
liamentary inquiry of 
1869, to which Frank 
Buckland contributed 
his experience, an in- 
quiry was directed by 
the Home Office into the 
effect of the Acts of 1862 
and 1868 on the Scotch 
fisheries, and Frank 
Buckland and Mr. Ar- 


chibald Young were appointed to conduct the inquiry. 
The months of May, August and September in this year 
| were spent in the examination of the Scotch fisheries, 


and in the follow- 
ing year a report 
upon them was 
presented, the re- 
sult of much hard 
work. 

An aquariun, 
designed to show 
the life of the 
denizens of the 
waters, naturally 
attracted Frank 
Buckland’s special 
interest, as an em- 
bodiment of his 
own pursuits. He 
attended with Pro- 
fessor Owen and 
spoke at the open- 
ing of the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium 
in January, 1872. 


rangements for the 
opening of the 


in the same year; 
and in after years 
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he aided the formation of other aquaria at Southport, 
Manchester, Yarmouth and Herne Bay. 

Notwithstanding the almost incessant labor of river 
inspection, and the time engrossed by watching and at- 
tending the proceedings of Parliamentary committees, and 
of the legislature, on fishery questions, Frank Buckland’s 
other occupations would have seemed sufficient to fill up 
a busy life. Every week the Natural History columns of 
Land and Water weve edited, and multifarious questions 
answered, and frequent articles appeared in that paper, 
or in the daily press. In the Spring of 1872 he criticised, 
from a naturalist’s point of view, and in a most amusing 
strain, the principal animal pictures at the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibition. George Augustus Sala congratulated 
him heartily on his very sensible and suggestive notes. 





He found time for a great many social engagements, 
was a constant visitor at the Zoological Gardens, and ran 
to see all kinds of ‘living curiosities,” brute and human, 
with the eager interest of a child. 

Two young nephews called in Albany Strect while he 
was preparing for a Brighton lecture in May, 1874. The 
old rhinoceros at the Zoological Gardens had lately died, 
and Frank Buckland was busy making a huge pie of a 
portion of the carcass, to be distributed among his Brigh- 
ton audience. 

He met the Prince and Princess of Wales, and later 
the Shah of Persia, at Earl Granville’s. Dined at the 
Wykehamists’ and St. George’s Hospital and other 
public dinners; wrote an article on the Two-headed 
Nightingale ; called on them and the giant and giantess. 
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FRANK BUCKLAND’S STURGEON ALARMING HIS HOUSEHOLD. ™ 


“These fifteen years,” the journalist wrote, ‘“‘I have 
been the art critic of the Daily Telegraph, and am even 
now drudging at the canvases in Piccadilly ; but I can 
assure you that your professedly rough-and-ready cri- 
tique has been to me a very valuable lesson, and I hope 
it may be one by which my colleagues in the ungentle 
art may profit.” 

Year after year Frank Buckland continued to watch 
over the improvement of the English and Welsh rivers, 
advised on or designed the fish-passes required, and in 
his annual reports traced the general though varying 
progress of the salmon fisheries, and recommended such 
additional legislation as growing experience suggested. 
In 1873 he published, through che Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, a ‘‘ History of British Fishes,” an 
enlarged edition of which was the latest labor of his life, 





Captain Bates and Miss Swan. The Two-headed Night- 
ingale returned his visit, and he entertained the giant 
and giantess at dinner in honor of their marriage, on 
which happy occasion the Two-headed Nightingale offi- 
ciated as bridesmaids. 

The Chief Rabbi, of London, on one occasion, sought 
his advice, whether Jews might lawfully eat oysters, and 
Frank Buckland, in turn, consulted Dean Stanley on the 
interpretation of Moses’s law as to things that creep, and 
pondered the question, Do oysters creep? The decision 
was against the oysters. 

In 1878 Frank Buckland and Mr. Walpole were ap- 
pointed Commissioners to inquire into the condition of 
the sea fisheries of England and Wales, which contribute 
so largely to the food of the people. 

The inquiry lasted from March to December, 1878, and 
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was resumed in 1879, and extended to the Isle of Man in 
August, 1879, the Commissioners’ report being presented 
in September, 1879. 

The inquiry proved the almost illimitable wealth of 
the British sea fisheries. 

Above a hundred million soles are yearly sold in the 
London market alone, with fifty million plaice and 
whiting, and ten million eels, besides other fish. 

In November, 1879, Frank Buckland held an inquiry 
among the fishermen at Cromer. On his way thence to 
Lowestoft he was caught in a violent snowstorm, which 
induced a severe attack of illness. This was the last 
inquiry he held. ‘If a close observer,” writes his col- 
league, Mr. Spencer Walpole, “‘ were asked to mention 
the chief quality which Mr. Buckland developed as In- 
spector of Fisheries, he would probably reply—a capacity 
for managing men. He had the happiest way of concili- 
ating opposition, and of carrying an even hostile audience 
with him. It often occurred that the fishermen at the 
many inquiries which his colleague and he held, looked, 
in the first instance, with suspicion at the Inspectors. 
They never looked with suspicion on them when they 
wei away. The ice of reserve was thawed by the warmth 
of Mr. Buckland’s genial manner, and the men who, for 
the first half-hour, shrank from imparting information, 
in the next three hours vied with one another in 
contributing it. 

“Energy,” the same writer continues, ‘‘ was onl- one 
of Mr. Buckland’s characteristics. His kindliness was 
another. Perhaps no man ever lived with a kinder heart. 
It may be doubted whether he ever willingly said a hard 
word, or did a hard action.” 

Although, from the beginning of the year 1880, failing 
health restrained him from bodily exertion, and warned 
him too plainly that his course was nearly run, his intel- 
lectual activity did not flag ; it seemed rather stimulated 
to increased exertion, while life remained. 

ile devoted much time to the arrangement of speci- 
mens for his museum, which he now determined to leave 
to the nation, to perpetuate, to the utmost of his power, 
that knowledge and love of pisciculture, which he had 
labored to spread through all classes of people. 

ifany of his last days were spent in arranging and 
naming the various kinds of oysters, and other speci- 
mens for the museum. 

Those who saw him during his last illness remember 
how soon the distressed look of disease would give way 
to his old, bright smile, and even merry laugl, as he 
poured out his last droll story, or quaint bit of know- 
ledge, till he would stop and say, ‘‘Is it not strange, 
when I am talking to you I forget my illness ?” At first 
it seemed hard to be cut short in full career of energy 
and usefulness. He likened himself to Job, and won- 
dered why he was so sorely tried; but when the end 


drew near, he bowed himself to the Supreme Will, and, | 


not unconscious of error, or that a nature so vehement 
was not always subgect to due control, he received the 
last rites of Christianity, and prepared to die at peace 
with God and man. ‘God is so good,” he said, ‘‘so 
very good to the little fishes, I do not believe He would 
let their inspector suffer shipwreck at last.” 

“‘T am going a long journey, where I think I shall : 
a great many curious animals. This journey I must go 
alone.” 

He died on December 19th, and his body was laid to 
rest in Brompton Cemetery, on Christmas Eve, 1880. 

By his will Frank Buckland gave his museum to the 
nation, to be retained at South Kensington; the rest of 
his property he bequeathed to his widow, after whose 


—<<_ 


| death £5,000 was given to found a lectureship on fish- 
culture, in connection with his museum. 

The museum contains about four hundred casts of 
fish, mostly molded with his own hands, besides a large 
collection of other objects, illustrating the science of 
fish and oyster culture. 

A marble bust of Frank Buckland has been placed, by 
subscription, in his museum. 


THE LAND OF MIDSUMMER DREAMS, 


I TRAVELED far from towns and men 
Tnto a land before unseen, 
Until I found a fertile glen 
Where babbling waters flowed between 
Their banks of broom, and the moorhen 
Dived through the budding leaflets green. 


So bright and fresh and passing fair 

Was this sweet spot, that night and day 
Sped swiftly by me unaware, 

Savo that the gold grew dim and gray, 
What time the whirling bats in air 

Wavered the waning light away. 


A greater peace lay o’er the land 

As thro’ the growing corn I went, 
With painted poppies in my hand, 

Or dreamed in measureless content 
Prone by the rippling river’s strand— 

Dreamed on until the day was spent. 


All thro’ the dawning daylight’s flush, 
All thro’ the fervid heat of noon, 
When silent sits the speckled thrush, 
And paling blossoms sink and swoon, 
I lay, until above the hush 
Of night, arose the yellow moon, 


Asudden sweep of silent oar, 

And, in the sweet midsummer night, 
Stood motionless upon the shore 

A maid, in purfled vesture dight, 
And on her dainty breast she bore 

The legend, ‘‘ I am love’s delight. 


“Who seeketh me for love’s sweet sake 
Shall feel no unrequited pain; 

But if with fault or wrong, shall wake 
Upon the grosser earth again, 

In unavailing search to stake 
His life upon a longing vain.” 
~ 7 * *” . 


I know not if the sunlight gleams 
Upon the river as it flows; 

I know not if the moon still beams 
Upon that land of calm repose— 
The land of love’s midsummer dreams, 

When once awakened, no man knows, 








A GOOSE PICNIC. 
Br Mrs. HENRY CREWE, 
No povst some of our readers have seen the town of 
Heidelberg, with its grand old castle, its pretty wooded 


* background, its silver Neckar, and its countless students, 
s 


with their bright caps and their inexhaustible fund of 


mirth and overflowing humor. Queer fellows they are ; 


intellectual, and devoting many hours of each day to 
hard study and deep thought, they yet manage at the 
same time to get as much fun out of their existence 
as possible. 

The students are the life ot every university town, 
whether it be Heidelberg, Giessen, Bonn, or any other.! 
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Of course they have their favorites amongst the old, 
spectacled professors, as also there are some whom they 
especially dislike. One old fellow there was who cer- 
tainly was not in their good graces. He was a great 
epicure, and had a particular weakness for fat poultry. 
Often a plump fowl was to be seen suspended from 
an upper window of his house, hanging, as he said, in 
order to become quite perfect for cooking. The young 
students—many of whom could afford no more than a 
sausage, a piece of bread, and a glass of the inevitable 
beer for dinner—would gaze with longing eyes and 
watering mouths at these fat birds. How to get one 
was the difficulty. 

One young fellow, more enterprising than the others, 
offered to bet with three of his fellow-students that he 
would have one of these fat fowls for his dinner ; and, 
what was more, that he would make the professor give 
it to him himself, and that he would invite them all to 
share it. There was a great laugh at his expense, and 
the three willingly took up the bet. 

A few days afterward, the four friends sallied forth in 
the direction of the professor’s house. Sure enough, a 
most tempting fowl was hanging upon the accustomed 
nail. Our hero left the others of the party, but soon 
returned provided with a long pole which he carefully 
placed against the wall. His companions stood watch- 
him curiously. He next knocked at the professor’s door, 
saying that he wished to speak to him on urgent busi- 
ness. He found the old curmudgeon in his study, and 
told him confidentially that he had overheard a man say 
he was going to steal his fowl. 

‘*He shall not have the opportunity,” exclaimed the 
professor. ‘‘Excuse me, young man! I am, indeed, 
much obliged to you, but must run at once and take 
in the bird. It would be a thousand pities to lose so 
delicious a morsel !” 

So saying, he hurried out of the room. 

No sooner was he gone than the young man rushed 
out of the front door, seized the pole, which was in 
readiness against the wall, and stood waiting with it in 
his hands, close under the window where the fowl was 
hanging. 

In a few moments the professor appeared above. 
Scarcely had he carefully detached the bird, when a 
violent rap on his knuckles made him wince and call 
out in pain ; a second followed so quickly upon the first 
that before he had time safely to land his beloved fowl, 
the pain caused him to drop it right into the hands of 
the young man, who stood waiting below to receive it. 
A moment more, and he saw the thief running across 
the square, carrying his prey triumphantly, and followed 
by his three friends. It is unnecessary to add that the 
young man won his bet, and that the four made an 
evening of it. In the midst of their merriment, how- 
ever, they had the right feeling of conscientious com- 
punction as to taking what was not their own, and the 
amount of the bet was forwarded next day to the pro- 
fessor, to enable him to replace his fat capon. But 
now for the Goose Picnic. 

When any change is made among the professors, much 
excitement, of course, prevails amongst the students. 

The first business of a professor newly appointed is to 
call upon his colleagues, upon the clergy, and, if it bea 
garrison town, upon the officers. When these visits have 
been duly returned, all kinds of amusements are planned 
to welcome the new comers. Invitations are issued to 
the new family ; balls and other entertainments are given 
in their honor. At all the parties there is, of course, a 
plentiful sprinkling of students, and when the new 





master has gone the round ofall the families in the 
place, the students think it their turn to do something. 
If it is Winter time, they get up a grand ball ; if Summer, 
a monster picnic is arranged, to which, as a matter of 
course, they invite all the ladies. 

Dr. Zimmerman was appointed to the University of 
Giessen some twenty years ago. He was a clever, dry, 
sarcastic old man, very much wrapped up in his studies, 
and he determined to be very strict with the young men. 
He was a widower, with an only daughter. Much curi- 
osity was naturally manifested about her, and great was 
the disappointment to find that she was of a “ certain” 
age, that she never had been pretty, and was severely 
prim and proper. At the parties where she appeared 
she made herself anything but agreeable to the young 
men, but “‘ they did not care for that.” They would give 
a jolly picnic, and ‘‘the old girl” might behave as she 
liked. Provided the young and pretty ones were there, 
what could it matter ? 

The invitations were sent out as usual. Nearly all 
had been accepted, when, contrary to the rule upon all 
former occasions, the new professor’s daughter, in whose 
honor the thing had been arranged, sent a refusal. Of 
course, the students did not regret her absence —‘“‘ all 
the better,” some said—yet they were astounded at her 
declining to be of the party. ‘‘So unusual !” How was 
their surprise increased when, on the following day, 
first one and then another excuse came pouring in from 
the very people who had accepted on the previous day. 
So it went on until not one single lady remained upon 
their list. 

The matter was inconceivable. What could be the 
cause of it? They instituted inquiries, and soon dis- 
covered that the new professor’s daughter did not think 
it ‘‘the correct thing” to accept an invitation given by 
young men. She called on Miss Gerlach, and told her 
so, adding: ‘‘Of course, I cannot go.” Miss Gerlach 
was frightened, promised to decline also, and imparted 
the fact to her female neighbor. Partly from fear of the 
new lady, who “‘must know,” and partly from viewing 
the affair in a new light, one after the other was prevailed 
upon, and although a few brave ones declared they 
thought the thing absurd, and did not see why they 
should give up the pleasantest of picnics, still they were 
so few in number that they could not well accompany so 
large a band of students. So that, as I said before, the 
day after the invitations had been accepted there was 
not one lady who would go to the picnic. The students 
made no complaint; said not a word. The matter ap- 
peared to have blown over. 

On the day appointed for the picnic, just at the hour 
which had been fixed for starting from Giessen, a faint 
blowing of horns became audible, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the University. As the sound was an unusual 
one, it made the people listen. Louder and louder it 
grew, and seemed to be approaching the principal street 
of Giessen. Every window was thrown open; ladies 
crowded to them, and leant over to witness the sight, 
whatever it might be, that was coming nearer. All 
strained forward, curiosity depicted in every fair face, 
and in none more decidedly than in the quaint visage 
of the new professor’s daughter. 

Then could be distinguished the tread of horses’ hoofs 
and the sound of carriage wheels. Nearer and nearer 
still came the horns, the horses and the carriages. What 
could this all mean? No one could offer any suggestion. 
Suddenly, at the turn of the street, the procession came 
in view ; and of what did it consist? A long line of car- 
riages. Filled with whom ?—what? Very slowly they 
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proceeded, As the first carriage came up, it was eagerly | on the return journey, no one ever knew, for the win- 


gazed at. dows were kept hermetically closed for the remainder 
What did it contain ? A driver on the box, and, inside, | of the day. 

a student, who was bending over, carefully tending and I need scarcely add that when, after some delay— 

wrapping in a shawl, a live goose, which was strapped | allowing lovely Summer days to pass unheeded—the 

upon the seat beside him. | students again proposed a picnic and invited the ladies, 


Innumerable carriages followed, each one containing | every one of them accepted the invitation, the new pro- 
the same number of inmates, and each student equally | fessor’s daughter herself heading the list. 
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LAMBS AT PLAY.— FROM A DRAWING BY EDWIN FORBES, 


attentive to his feathery partner. As they passed close Memoranpa Apovt Cats.— The cat was originally 
under the windows where the ladies were standing, each | brought from Persia, and was unknown to Pliny and the 
one of the young men lifted his hat politely. | Roman writers. It was formerly the trick of the English 


The confusion of the fair ones was great. They with- | countryman to substitute a cat for a sucking-pig, and 
drew as quickly as possible, but not before they had all | bring it to market in a bag; so that he who, without 
been recognized and saluted. careful examination, made a hasty bargain, was said to 

How and when the picnic ended, or whether the | buy a pig in a poke, and a discovery of this cheat gave 
students were attentive to their female companions | rise to the expression of letting the cat out of the bag. 
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A FAMILY SECRET. 


A FAMILY SECRET. 
By JANE Fay ALSTON. 


Cuapter I. 
E1cur o'clock on a lovely Summer morn- 
. ing. The windows of the Clock House, on 
the Thames, were open to catch the sweet 
breath of the beds of flowers on the lawn. 
The first bell rang. 

A dark young gentleman, dressed in the 
height of the prevailing fashion, came 
down-stairs, glanced into the empty break- 
fast-room, crossed it to the library, and 
stepped through the French window out on 
the marble terrace that overlooked the lawn. 

Gay young voices, light-hearted laughter, 
came floating toward him from the distant 
lake. His dark face crimsoned; his black 
eyes contracted with the diamond glitter of 
the cobra’s deadly glance. 

Those eyes were his Hindoo mother’s 
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A FAMILY SECRET. —‘‘ VIOLA ROSE FROM HER VELVET COUCH BESIDE THE FIRE AS HER SISTER ENTERED.” ... “ BEFORE THE 
DOWNCAST EYES OF EDWARD HAUTON FLASHED THE VISION OF A TRIM, PRETTY, BLUSHING LITTLE HOUSEMAID, WHO 
LOOKED AT HIM ADORINGLY WHEN HE MET HER IN THE CLOCK HOUSE PARK ON THAT VICTORIOUS DAY.” 
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legacy, and in them, at that moment, lurked the subtle, 
malignant forces of a treacherous and dusky race. 

‘** Viola refused to walk with me last evening. Has she 
braved the cold of the early morning to go on the lake 
with my cousin Gervase ?” he thought. 

Before him stretched the broad green lawn, glittering 
all over, like hoar frost, in the splendid sunshine. In 
the centre of the lawn stood a mighty cedar of Lebanon, 
with a fountain sparkling beneath its sombre shade. 
‘’o the right were the high, red-brick walls of famous 
fruit gardens ; to the left the lawn sloped toward a min- 
iature lake. Beyond the weeping-willows that fringed 
the further shore of the lake rose the tall trees of an 
extensive park. 

It was an earthly Paradise, and it had been the home 
of Edward and Gervase Hauton from infancy, for they 
were both orphans, left by their parents to the care and 
guardianship of their uncle, Colonel Mark Hauton, of 
the Clock House. 

But Edward, even in his boyhood, could never forget 
that his cousin Gervase was the heir to a handsome 
estate, while he inherited nothing from his soldier-father 
except his name and word. 

By the kindness offhis uncle Mark, he had been edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford with his cousin, and no differ- 
ence had been made between the boys in their early 
home. 

But now that they were fairly launched upon the 
world, the briefless barrister was soon taught “his 
place” by Society’s verdict, and doomed to see his 
wealthy cousin eagerly welcomed where he was quietly 
ignored. 

He grew hard and cold under the discipline, and shut 
himself up in his chambers, eating his own heart out 
between unsatisfied ambition and an unacknowledged 
love. 

‘*He stands between me and wealth, fame and posi- 
tion ; but if he comes between me and the one desire of 
my heart, I will not even try to bear it,” he muttered, 
as he walked toward the lake. 

Two fanciful little shallops, gavly painted, flew round 
the point of woods and shot up to the pier. Edward 
Hauton drew a long breath of relief as he saw that his 
cousin Gertrude was the companion of Gervase, and the 
winner of their race by half a length. 

They hastened to the house, for the second bell was 
ringing. 

Gertrude Hanton looked well at the head of the break- 
fast-table, her white hands flitting about the silver and 
china on the tray. Exercise had deepened her bloom 
and added a sparkle to her quiet brown eyes. The trim 
serge morning-dress displayed her rounded figure. 

A certain coquetry was visible in the bright knot of 
ribbon at her collar and the shining buckles upon her 
smart little shoes. Yet both the young men kept a 
covert watch upon the door. 

Edward Hauton asked, at the conclusion of the meal, 
if he was not to be allowed to wish his cousin Viola 
** Good-by.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Gertrude, rising, secretly glad that 
Edward, not Gervase, had mentioned her sister’s name. 
‘* Papa wished her to rest this morning, and so I sent her 
breakfast up. You know he went very early to town this 
morning, but he will return for lunch ; and at half-past 
two this afternoon our journey to Cannes will begin. 
Papa prophesies a cold, wet Summer for England. We 
shall pity you in our continental travel if the prophecy 
comes true.” 

Colonel Mark Hauton was a widower, 


’ 


with two 





daughters, whom he idolized. Viola, the youngest, had 
shown some symptoms of delicacy during the past few 
months, and on her account the colonel was now about 
to make a long, lingering, continental tour. 

Viola rose from her velvet couch beside the fire as her 
sister entered with her cousins. A dark-blue satin 
couvre-pied slipped to the floor. 

Her dressing-gown, of the same material and color, 
draped her tall, slight figure in antique folds. Her 
golden hair, unbound, fell below her waist, and was 
brushed away from her forehead in a wavy line. Her 
pure, fair complexion was suffused with a tinge of rose as 
Gervase took her hand. Her brilliant hazel eyes fell 
before his ardent glance. 

Edward Hauton’s eyes devoured her, from the crown 
of her golden head to the silver cord defining her 
slender waist and the sparkling tie of the silken slipper 
on the little arched foot. 

To the day of his death he will recall that luxurious, 
warm, perfuméd ‘‘ Octagon Room,” and every word that 
was uttered there that morning ; he will see the logs 
burning in the burnished basket on the blue-tiled 
hearth, Viola’s slipper tapping the velvet rug, the silver 
cord and tassels threaded through her white fingers ; the 
smiling indifference of her manner as ke talked to her, 
the shy, happy embarrassment with which she answered 
Gervase. 

It was misery—torment unendurable. He walked away 
at last to the great window that overlooked the lawn, the 
river and the road. He dared not trust himself to watch 
the farewell those two would exchange. 

As he gazed moodily out upon the road,a man 
slouched along the foot-path beyond the Clock House 
walls. He was looking up at the house, and slunk 
quickly away when he caught sight of Edward Hauton. 

He wore the soiled white jacket and trousers of a 
laborer, and looked from head to foot a thorough tramp. 
But there was something familiar in his face. 

‘‘Where have I seen that fellow before ?” thought 
Edward. 

Just then Gertrude called to him: 

‘* What are we to do about the pleasaunce, Edward ? 

‘*The pleasaunce ?”’ 

‘“Why, surely you have not forgotten the forlorn old 
house on the opposite bank of the river that every one 
says is haunted? Its deserted appearance worried poor 
Viola this Winter when she was confined to her room, 
and papa bought it, and when we return it is to be re- 
built according to Viola’s taste. Papa went over there 
this week, and, like a dear old careless, left the key in 
the lock. Which of you two boys will get it and keep 
it till we return ?” 

‘*Gervase,” said Edward, roughly, ‘I am a poor man, 
you know, with my bread to earn, but Gervase is a man 
of property and of leisure. Let him go for the key.” 

The secret jealousy that tormented him was revealed 
in his acrimonious and contemptuous tone. 

‘‘The key of Viola’s new house ?” said Gervase, only 
half fearing. ‘‘I'll go for it; I'll keep it safely.” 

Edward saw that he had forged another link between 
the lovers by his refusal. 

His farewell was an abrupt one. Turning at the door 
for a last glimpse of Viola, he saw her hand raised to 
the lips of Gervase, her cheek crimson by his whisper of 
adieu. 

The colonel, disapproving of marriages between cousins, 
had forbidden any actual engagement as yet. They had 


obeyed according to the letter, but in spirit they had 
broken through his injunction for many a love-lit day. 
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Gertrude, who had also given her heart unasked to her 
handsome cousin, knew nothing of this as yet; but to 
Edward Hauton the truth was all too plain. 

Bidding Gertrude adieu at the house-door, the young 
men went out together through the side gate into the 
‘highway. 

To the right the road led through many a small hamlet 
into the West End of London ; to the left it stretched 
across a vast and open heath, where the black sails of 
windmills rose against the distant sky. 

‘*Are you for the station and town ?” asked Gervase. 

‘**No,” said Edward, sulkily. 

Gervase looked at him. Thoroughly happy himself, he 
longed to make his cousin happy, too. 

‘* What is wrong with you, old fellow ?” he asked, af- 
fectionately. ‘‘Money matters ? Tell me the figure, and 
I'll draw you a check to-morrow. I don’t like to see 
you so down on your luck, my boy.” 

‘* Wait till I ask your help, Gervase. 
was Edward’s sole reply. 

He turned toward the heath. Gervase set off for the 
station, whistling gayly as he went. 


Good-morning,” 


Cuarter II. 

At one o’clock that day the deep blue sky was overcast 
with clouds. The wind shifted to the northeast, and by 
two o’clock the air was full of a sudden fury of snow 
and sleet. 

The storm overtook Edward Hauton on a_ lonely 
country road. His light Spring overcoat was drenched, 
his varnished boots were ruined, and when he struck the 
heath he was glad to cross it and the bridge, and seek a 
temporary refuge in the pleasaunce on the far side of 
the Thames. 

The iron gates were locked and chained, as they had 
been for years. But by a green door in the wall he 
entered the grounds. 

The front of the square stone house was stained in 
greenish patches by damp. The, hall-door was locked, 
the front windows were shuttered ; on each side the ivy, 
growing wild and untrained, covered doors, casements, 
balconies and verandas with its verdant screen. 

Beyond the veranda, on the left-hand side, Edward 
Hauton found the unfastened door. Entering a narrow 
passage, with a flight of stairs at the back, he opened a 
door and found himself in a small, square room. 

It had been used as “parlor, chamber and all” by the 
old gardener, who looked after the place when his master 
went abroad. One day the old man was found dead in 
that very room. There was his scanty furniture still, 
and under the window the old-fashioned ‘‘ settee ” which 
had served as his bed and bier. 

The storm darkened the room. As he stood looking 
around it, Edward Hauton suddenly remembered a 
dreadful story about that lonely corpse which had terri- 
fied him in his nursery days. 

As it came back to him, he heard a distinct, though 
stealthy, movement on the stairs. He stepped into the 
hall, and saw a man’s face looking down upon him from 
the upper floor. 

‘Beg pardon if I startled you, Mr. Edward,” said the 
man, appearing at the head of the stairs. 

It was the tramp who had passed by the Clock House 
that morning. 

Edward Hauton, watching him as he descended, felt 
his heart sink, He knew now why the face had seemed 
80 familiar. 

“I see you remember me, sir,” said the man, touching 
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an imaginary hat. ‘‘ Ward, sir, groom to the young ladies 
at the Clock House four years ago—the very year that 
you and Mr. Gervase were in the winning boat at the 
Oxford and Cambridge race, if you remember !” 

If he remembered! Before the downcast eyes of 
Edward Hauton flashed the vision of a trim, pretty, 
blushing little housemaid, who looked at him adoringly 
when he met her in the Clock House Park at dusk of 
that victorious day, and snatched a kiss from her ripe 
lips, in exchange for the blue ribbon he placed in her 
hand. Pretty Rose Ward! Did this man—her brother 
—know the end of that story ? Did he guess whose false- 
hood sent her, one year later, to hide her sorrow and her 
shame under the waters of that very river where the 
college race was rowed ? 

*‘T hope you won't tell any one at the Clock House 
that I have found ‘shelter here, sir,” said the ex-groom, 
leading the way back into the little room where the 
corpse of the gardener had been found. ‘‘ I’ve come to 
grief, as you can see, sir, and as it was partly through 
you, I hope you won’t be hard on me now.” 

‘Through me?” 

His guilty start and flush were not lost upon Ward, 
who eyed him covertly as he brought forward a chair, 
and busied himself in lighting a fire upon the hearth. 

**T don’t mean it uncivilly, sir. We were all wild about 
the race, and bet on you and Mr. Gervase. I won a good 
bit of money, and, after that, I could not let betting 
alone. In the end I lost instead of winning. Then 
something went wrong in the stables. The colonel sent 
me adrift, and I could get no good place without a cha- 
racter. I sank lower every day. This Winter I was ill, 
and had to go into the workhouse.’ It’s Heaven’s truth, 


sir! When TI came out a friend gave me these clothes 
and a few shillings. I couldn’t afford to pay for a lodg- 
ing. I knewof this place, and, when I heard the colonel 


had bought it, I ventured to take shelter here. I don't 
know how to find work, and, when these few shillings are 
gone, I suppose I must starve—unless I go to the bad al- 
together, and take to thieving.” 

**T’'ll find you something, Ward,” said Edward Hauton, 
after a pause. 

The man’s downcast face brightened as he murmured 
his thanks. 

The fire was burning brightly now. 
inside shutter of the window. 

‘*No one will see the smoke ‘in $uch a storm, but the 
light might betray me,” he observed. “I think I can 
make you comfortable, sir, while you stay.” 

He hung the overcoat up to dry, knelt to remove the 
wet boots, placed sugar, lemons and a tall, smoke-colored 
bottle on the table, and hung a kettle over the fire. 

Edward Hauton produced his cigar-case, and shared its 
contents with his companion. Outside, the wind roared 
among the trees and the rain beat up against the windows 
as if it never meant to stop. 

‘Were you here, Ward, when my uncle visited the 
house last week ?”’ asked Edward Hauton, as he slowly 
sipped his second glass of grog. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* How did you manage to conceal yourself from him ?” 

The groom looked at him slyly. 

‘*I may trust you, sir?” 

‘*Of course.” 

‘*This was my hiding-place.’ 

Ward opened the door of the cupboard beside the 
chimney, and pressed his hand firmly against the boarded 
wall. One board slid behind another with a sharp click, 
A rush of cold, damp air came from a narrow passage, 


Ward closed the 
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“Where does it lead to?” asked Edward Hauton, | think this is one. My idea is that smugglers or high- 
peering curiously in. waymen once lived here, and that their booty was hid- 
‘Straight below, sir; fourteen feet down into a paved den below.” 


cellar.” **But how did you find it out, and how did you get 
** Where are the stairs leading to this cellar ?” | up and down ?” asked Edward Hauton, curiously. 
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‘There are none, sir. I don’t mean that it was made “T can go up and down a rope with any sailor, sir, 
for an actual cellar. This house is very old, and there | and here is one made fast by this iron ring,” said the 
used to be queer doings along the river-banks many | man, showing a ring let into the wall. ‘ And I’m pretty 
years ago. I’ve heard that many of the old houses had | sure there used to be an outlet through the cellar-wall, 
underground passages, or places of concealment, and I ' but I haven’t found it yet. Istumbled upon this quite 
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by chance as I was poking about, thinking of the stories 
I had heard. The springs were rusted, and I had a rare 
job to make them work.” 

‘You know more of this place than you seem to, 
Ward,” said Edward Hauton, looking keenly at him. 
‘**You may as well tell me all about it.” 

‘There isn’t much to tell,” said Ward, turning red. 
“The fact is, when I was groom at the Clock House I fell 
in with a sailor one night at the public-house, and he 
began pumping me about this place. He might have 
been about fifty years old, and he liad lived in almost 
every country on the globe. 
pirate among other things. And I got an idea from ques- 
tions he asked that smugglers had used this house once, 
and there might be some of their treasures buried in that 
cellar still. So, being hard up, end with nothing to do, 
I’ve been trying my luck by digging down there. Now 
you know all about it, Mr. Edward. I’ve found nothing 
so far, though I’ve made a pretty deep hole, but I may in 
the end. If I do, I need it much more than the colonel 
does. Now, 
don’t I, sir ?” 

‘* All right, 
I will not 
peach. Dig 
away and be 
happy,” said 
Edward Hau- 
ton. 

He seemed 
to be think- 
ing of some- 
thing else as 
he spoke. 

His mind, 
losing its 
momentary 
interest in 
the affairs of 
the ex-groom 
had gone 
back to its 
one settled 
grievance, 
and was 
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A SAIL TO THE AZORES.— HORTA, FAYAL.— SEE PAGE 698. 
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I fancy he had been a river 








brooding over it gloomily. 


He was, as I have said, a 
briefless barrister, dependent on the generosity of his 


Uncle Mark for his modest income of two hundred 
pounds a year. It was early days with him as yet, and 
in due time, no doubt, his own steady application and 
his family influence would place quantities of profitable 
business in his hands. 

But he was eager, ambitious, impatient. He wanted 
the good things of this life at once, while he had the 
youth and health and strength to enjoy them. He did 
not care for ‘‘ business”; he was not anxious (to tell the 
truth) to obtain ‘* work”’ of any kind. He wanted a life 
of luxury, ease, pleasure for the present; and in the 
future a stately home, a high and assured position, a 
prominent place in the council-halls of the nation. Such 
a life, in a word, as lay stretched out before Gervase, 
through no merit or talent of his own. 

Above all, through all, with all, he wanted Viola! And 
his cousin stood between him and the envied existence, 
between him and wealth and power ind fame, between 
him and the 
bride he 
surely could 
have won. 

Even Ward 
started in 
his chair at 
the terrible 
execration 
that fell, un- 
consciously, 
from his 
lips at the 
thought. 

“Good 
gracious, Mr. 
Edward !’ he 
exclaimed. 
*T thought 
I was a good 
hater, but 
you go quite 





beyond me, 
sir.” 
Edward A PEASANT GIRL IN THE AZORES. 
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Hauton frowned. He did not oiten betray his secret 
thoughts so plainly. Least of all, did he care to have 
them read intelligently by this man. 

To change the subject, he began to speak once more 
of the underground passage and of the treasure that 
Ward hoped to find there. 

It was easy to turn the current of Ward’s thoughts in 
that direction. His eyes sparkled, and his cheeks flushed 
as he talked. 

Outside, the roaring wind and falling rain made a fit 
accompaniment to his story. It was not yet quite five 
o'clock, but the storm darkened down over the land 
and river like deepest night. 

‘I’m almost sure it was smugglers who lived here, 
from some things that sailor said,” remarked Ward, 
whose tongue was loosened by the grog. ‘And there 
was an entrance to that cellar outside, down below. I 
shall find it yet. My idea is that they ran cargoes up 
the river at dead of night and brought them into their 
storehouse that way. Did you ever notice how the bank 
is cut sway below this room, sir ?” 

“T? I know nothing about the place. Never was in 
it before,” replied Edward Hauton, indifferently. 


Ward took a lantern from the cupboard, lighted it, 
| Gervase entered the little room. 


and tied it to a long rope. 

“Then I'll show you something curious, sir. This 
house is built at the top of a small hill. And behind it 
—just below this room—the hill is cut away twenty feet 
or so. There’s a causeway of stones below, and my be- 
lief is that the outside entrance to the smuggler’s hiding- 
place is in the wall at the end of the causeway, only the 
moss and ivy have covered the place in all these years. 
You had better hold by the window-casing, sir, if you are 
apt to turn giddy. There—isn’t it for all the world like 
a well ?” 

Ward opened the French window at the back of the 
room, and swung the lantern out. A wild rush of wind 
extinguished the candle on the table, and covered Ed- 
ward Hauton with drops of rain. 

As he leaned out, gazing into the deep, narrow black 
gulf, into which the lantern was lowered, a loud knock- 
ing came at the side door—the door which Ward had 
locked. 

“The police !” said Ward, in a low whisper, drawing 
up the lantern. ‘‘Keep them out as long as you can, 
sir. Don't let them into this room, if you can help it ; 
and, if you can’t, don’t peach on me.” 

Quick as thought he rushed across the room, eaught 
the kettle off the hearth, and emptied it on the fire. 
Taking the lantern in his teeth he went down the rope 
into his hiding-place with a run, and the door in the 
wall closed after him. 

For a moment Edward Hauton was startled and con- 
fused by the suddenness of the proceeding. Then he 
remembered that his cousin had promised to come there 
for the key that day. 

He felt his way out through the dark passage and 
-unlocked the door. 

“Is it you, Gervase ?” he asked. 

‘**To be sure it is,” replied his cousin, recognizing his 
voice, although he could scarcely see him. ‘ But how 
do you happen to be here, Edward ?” 

“‘T was caught in the storm and took shelter here, 
knowing that the house was open. I did not expect 
you in such weather,” replied Edward. 

“I promised to come.” 

The tone, the words, recalled the scene of the morn- 
ing, and stung Edward’s jealous nature to frenzy. 

“Jam glad you kept that promise,” he said. 





to speak to you, Gervase, and this is the best place and 
the best time I can find.” 

“Tm ready to listen, Edward—I told you as much 
this morning—and ready to help you, too.” 

“‘T don’t want your help, as I told you this morning. 
I only want your promise to keep away from the Clock 
House in future, and leave my cousin Viola to me. [ 
love her. Iam determined to marry her. It will be a 
bad day, Gervase, for you when you step between me 
and her.” 

Gervase was silent a moment. 

“Do you hear me ?” asked Edward. ° 

‘Yes; and I am sorry in this one thing I cannot 
oblige you. I have loved Viola since we played together 
as children ; I have always thought of her as my future 
wife, and, since this morning, the whole world could not 
induce me to give up that hope. Don’t let us break our 
long friendship, my dear cousin.” 

Edward shook off the hand laid on his shoulder, and 
turned away with a muttered oath. 

‘Wait till I close the house, and we will talk this 





over,” said Gervase. ‘‘Have you any cigar-lights with 
you ?” 


**No.” 


‘*Have you been smoking, Edward ?” 

wal Vid 

**Then some one is in the house, and you must help 
me unearth him. It was careless to leave it unlocked. 
What a strong smell of whisky and cigars! And here 
are the wind and rain coming in. Where does this door 
lead to, Edward ?” 

Edward did not answer. He leaned against the pass- 
sage-wall, following his cousin’s figure with an eager 
glance as he moved across the room. 

He could see faintly and distinctly, but to Gervase all 
was darkness and obscurity. And even as he asked the 
question his groping hand, passing through the opén 
window, met only chilly space. 

He started back, but his foot slipped on the wet win- 
dow-sill, and, with a stifled cry for help, he fell. 

A moment passed. It seemed like a year to the watcher 
in the passage. He was not horrified, grieved, or even 
repentant. He was only waiting to know. 

The spring of the secret eupboard clicked. With a 
fascinated gaze he saw Ward’s pale face ascending, 
illumined by the lantern’s rays. 

Without uttering a word to him, Ward cast off the 
rope, made it fast beneath the French window, and slid 
swiftly down. He soon came back. 

‘This is a dreadful thing, Mr. Edward,” he said, in 
a trembling voice. ‘His head must have struck on 
the causeway-stones! He is dead, and we may swing 
for it!” 

Ward put the lantern on the table, and fell into a 
chair, utterly overwhelmed. 

But Edward Hauton went up to him with a smile. 
His black eyes glittered, his dark face was flushed. He 
walked erect, and held his head high, and struck the 
frightened servant lightly on the shoulder with a 





**T want 


| master’s hand. 


| Don’t bea fool!” he said. ‘The death of Gervase 


| Hauton makes me a rich and happy man! Stand by 
me, and I’ll make you rich and happy, too 
| **But the police, sir?” murmured Ward. 


? 


“What can they do or say? Follow my instructions, 
and before this hour to-morrow you shall be taken into 
my service for life, with a present of one thousand 
pounds,” 
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Cuaprer III. 


Tue storm that broke over London that afternoon de- 
tained the party of travelers at the ‘‘ Clock House.” 

The sisters, somewhat disappointed, retired very early, 
that they might be ready to commence their journey by 
the forenoon train of the following day. 

Colonel Hauton, sitting over letters and papers in the 
library at half-past nine, heard a cautious tread on the 
gravel walk outside. 

The dogs, who roamed the grounds at will by night, 
gave no notice of intrusion. 

He stepped to the window and opened the wooden 
inside shutter. 

The rain had ceased. He dimly distinguished a white 
figure on the walk, and heard a voice speaking caress- 
ingly to the dogs. 

*‘Can Evans be walking in his sleep ?” was the first 
thought of the colonel. He opened the window. 

The white figure drew near. The four great dogs 
were Jeaping and bounding about it. 

‘Is that you, Evans ?” asked the voice, cautiously. 

‘No. Who are you ?” replied the colonel. 

The figure wavered, halted, turned as if to run. 

** Who are you ?” demanded the colonel, a second time. 

Then it advanced again. 

‘‘Tt’s me, sir. Ward, whom you dismissed.” 

‘‘For selling my horses’ corn,” said the colonel, 
grimly. ‘‘I remember. Any one else would have sent 
you to prison. Why are you prowling about my grounds 
at this hour of the night ?” 

*T thought you had gone abroad, sir.” 

** And so you came to rob the house in my absence. 
Is that it ?” interrupted the colonel. 

‘No, sir. I’ve paid bitterly for dishonesty, and un- 
less I’m driven to it by actual starvation, I’ll never steal 
again. I came to find Evans. Let me come in, colonel. 
Something has happened that. you ought to know.” 

The man’s earnest manner, his excessive agitation, 
aroued the colonel’s curiosity. 

He went back into the library, telling him to follow. 

“Do you remember Rose, sir ?” asked Ward, standing 
before him, with a very pale face. 

‘* Rose ?” 

‘“‘ My sister, sir. The prettiest, sweetest little creature 
—you can’t have forgotten her, sir—she was just like 
her name, Four years ago she was housemaid here— 
the day your two nephews rowed in the winning col- 
lege boat.” 

“Poor child! Yes, I remember her well,” said the 
colonel, with a sigh. 

The sad fate of the little country lass had weighed 
heavily on his mind at the time, the more because of 
certain dark suspicions of his own, which he had never 
breathed to mortal ears. 

“I’ve never forgotten how kind you were to her, sir ; 
how the young ladies cried when she was brought in 
dead ; nor how they put flowers in her coffin, and on her 
grave,” said Ward, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ For you, sir, 
and for them, there’s nothing I wouldn’t do—nothing ! 
But as for your nephew, Colonel Hauton, I swore to be 
revenged on him—I swore it over little Rose’s drowned 
corpse.” 

“Don’t say it, Ward, unless you are sure that he is 
guilty,” said the colonel, with a troubled face. 

“Tam sure, sir.. Rose told me. I made her. It was 
the night before she died. I thought she killed herself 
in despair for having betrayed him. That made me hate 
him all the more,” 





‘**Not—not Gervase ?” said the colonel, almost im}lor- 
ingly. 

‘*No, sir. It was Mr. Edward.” 

‘*T was afraid—I was afraid of it,” said the colonel. ‘T 
saw him with her once in the park. Ispoke to him about 
it. He said it was nothing—a mere accident—and should 
not occur again.” 

He looked up kindly at the man, who was still strug- 
gling with his emotion. 

**Ward —my poor fellow !—I don't know what to say 
to you! I would ask your forgiveness for my nephew if 
I could hope that he was sorry himself. But it is a thing 
almost impossible to forgive. I doubt if I could do it in 
your place. Sit down, Ward. You look pale and cold 
and tired. I’m afraid you have seen great hardships. — 
Promise me that you will be an honest man in future, 
and I'll take you back: into my service at once.” ' 

**Colonel,” began Ward, ‘colonel, I--—” 

He conld not go on. Weakened by sickness and actual 
want, broken down by his old master’s sympathy and 
kindness, and by memories of the sorrow of his young 
mistresses over the dreadful death of the pretty crea- 
ture whom he, and they, had loved so dearly, the poor 
fellow dropped into a chair, and cried and sobbed as if 
his very heart was breaking. 

The colonel, for all his severity, could be as tender as 
& Woman on occasion, and he was so now. With his own 
hands he brought a glass of wine, and made him drink 
it. Then he visited the larder, and returning, pressed a 
comfortable meal upon his acceptance. 

But for this Ward would not wait. 

‘No, sir; I’m shocked that you should wait on me 
like this, only I know how good your heart is,” he said, 
wiping his tears away and standing up. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to give way so, sir, but hard times have taken all my 
strength away, and I've been entirely upset by what 
has happened over yonder at the pleasaunce this very 
night.” 

**At the pleasaunce !” exclaimed the colonel, in con- 
sternation. 

It was rather a wild and lawless neighborhood. And 
he remembered for the tirst time that day, his own 
carelessness sn regard to the key. 

Ward briefly related the occurrences of the afternoon 
and evening. 

“That unhappy boy !” groaned the colonel. ‘‘ Here is 
another death upon his conscience ! My dear, dear Ger- 
vase! He was like my own son; and my daughter— 
Ward, this will kill her! What amI to do ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Edward told me to report the death at the police- 
office, sir; to say that I had sought shelter there, at the 
pleasaunce, from the storm, and that I had inadvertently 
left the window open when I went to hide on hearing the 
knocking at the door. I was not to say that he had been 
there at all, and as soon as possible I was to join him in 
France and go into his service, with a present of a thou- 
sand pounds for keeping silence over the business. He 
went away, thinking that I agreed to this, and he is off to 
Paris this very night, by the midnight train. But I meant 
to give him up at the station, sir, and have him arrested. 
It was not murder, as he says; but he knew the window 
was open, sir—one word from him would have stoyped 
Mr. Gervase—he did not speak it, and he meant him to 
be killed ! Any jury would convict him of manslaughter, 
sir, on my testimony. Ishould have given it, only for 
one thing.” 

The colonel looked at him vacantly. The blow seemed 
to have stunned him and left him incapable of speech. 
Ward poured out a glass of wine, and held it to his lips, 
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“You must take it, sir. 
he said. 

The colonel swallowed the wine. 
to his cheeks and the light to his eyes. 


I have more to tell you,” | with all my heart!” Grasping his hand cordially—Ward 


| coloring high at the honor done him the while — the 


The color came back | 


‘“‘There is something for us both to do to-night,” con- | 


tinued Ward, watching him. ‘I came over to get Evans 
to help me, thinking you had started for France. After 
Mr. Edward went away from the pleasaunce I was busy 
over Mr. Gervase, and I thought—I’m almost sure—that 
he is living still.” 

“‘Then I must go to him at once,” 
starting to his feet. 

“Yes,” said Ward, seeing that his faculties were on the 
alert again. “‘I left him comfortable. He knew me, sir, 
and knew I was coming here for help. 
wheel him over in the bath-chair you used to use, sir ; 
and if you will give notice at the police-station, instead 
of me—and 
pass it off 
carelessly, as 
an accident 
on a dark 
night like— 
why, nothing 
need be 
known of it 
at all only 
among our 
three selves. 
Mr. Gervase 
will never tell 
the _ secret, 
and I'll en- 
gage to keep 
it, too.” 

** Ward, you 
are a good 
fellow—a 
thorough 
good fellow !” 
said the colo- 
nel, warmly. 
‘** Shake hands 
with me. I 
thank you 


said the colonel, 


colonel hurried away and awoke Evans, without dis- 
turbing the rest of the household. 

The bath-chair was carried noiselessly out through the 
library and across the lawn. 

Colonel Hauton went in advance, in his warm fur 
coat, taking the police-station in his way, and casually 
asking the attendance of two of the men as a matter of 
form. 

Gervase Hanton looked up anxiously from his tempo- 


| rary bed on the old ‘‘settee”’ as the party filed into the 


| 


Evans and I ean |! 





THE SUMMIT OF PICO. 


room. 

Ward had left a bright fire and the lantern to keep 
him company during his lonely watch ; and to Ward’s 
promptness in bringing him out of the storm and dark- 
ness, and his persistence in trying the simple restoratives 
at his com- 
mand — after 
Edward Hau- 
ton had gone 
rejoicing on 
his way— 
Gervase 
doubtless 
owed his re- 
turn to life. 

Had he 
‘been left 
lying on his 
rocky bed, 
with the rain 
and wind 
beating down 
on him for 
hours—as Ed- 
ward Hauton 
had certainly 
supposed he 
would be— 
there could 
have been 50 
question in 
the future of 
household 
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love and peace and happiness for him. His right arm 
doubled under him as he fell, and his right ankle was 
badly broken. 

A blow upon his head had rendered him insensible 
for some time, and Edward Hauton, looking down on his 
pale face by the lantern’s light, had secretly rejoiced to 
see him, as he supposed, dead. 

On his recovery, the first thought of Gervase was to 
shield from discovery the villain who had plotted his 
destruction, and to guard from such overwhelming dis- 
grace and dishonor the old family name. 

In a whisper, the colonel assured him that this was 
done. 

In the dead of night that strange procession bore 
Giervase from the pleasaunce to the Clock House, un- 
seen by any curious eye. 

Viola and Gertrude heard, with much emotion, the 





Ward is still the éolonel’s personal servant, and has 
never seen cause to regret the time when, by his exer- 
tions, the life of Gervase and the important ‘‘ Family 
Secret’ were alike preserved. 


A SAIL TO THE AZORES. 

HavIne engaged passage on the bark V——, the hour 
of our departure had arrived, and it was not without a 
tinge of regret that we bade adieu to the fair friends and 
familiar faces that had assembled to say farewell, and 
wish us a pleasant voyage, and amid the cheerful words 
and good wishes of our friends, we stepped aboard. The 
tug /’— was in readiness to tow us out beyond Cape 
Cod, and was darting here and there in an impatient 
manner, as if anxious to have us start. We were soon 











GROTTO D’ECHO, FURNAS, 8ST. MICHAELS, 


account which the colonel gave them of the accident 
the next day. 

Viola was only too glad to defer her journey till Ger- 
vase couid share it, and cheerfully assumed by his sick 
hed the duties of a nurse; but Gertrufle developed a 
strange longing for travel and for change, and finally 
departed on a visit to the cottage of a maiden aunt in 
Devonshire. 

Viola’s private wedding, a few months later, was un- 
graced by her presence ; and in the Devonshire cottage 
she remains by choice to this day, while Viola, her hus- 
band and their children, make of the Clock House for 
the colonel the brightest and happiest of homes. 

* * * * * * 

Edward Hauton remains on the Continent, dependent 
still on his uncle for his pension of two hundred pounds. 
Beyond its receipt and acknowledgment, no correspond- 
ence is maintained between him and his relatives. 





under way and fast following in her path? Looking 
back, we saw our native shores were rapidly receding, 
the group of friends was growing indistinct, and finally 
even the ‘‘Hub of the Universe” had lost its identity in 
a confusion of buildings ; the only recognizable features 
remaining were the gilded dome of the State House, 
shining like a great ball of fire in the brilliant sunlight, 
and the grim, gray obelisk of Bunker Hill Monument, 
sombre even on the brightest days, but never failing to 
awake emotion in the heart of the true American. With 
pride we looked back on the old Massachusetts hills, 
clad in all the brightness of a delightful May day, and 
the waves of the Atlantic, dancing and rippling in the 
sunlight, went sparkling in to meet her shores. 

Having thus indulged in our little sentiment and 
patriotism, we started off in a state of happiness rarely 
surpassed in this world ; even Nature herself seemed to 
rejoice with us. The brilliant sunlight, the balmy air and 
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the sparkling waters seemed in keeping with our gleeful 
spirits. When we reached Cape Cod the tug left us, and 
casting off, we made sail to a light northwest wind, 
and majestically swept the waters at a rate of three 
knots an hour. We watched the tug plying about 
among the fishing schooners until she was lost to sight. 
We then felt as if the last link connecting us with the 
shore was gone, and that we were to all intents and 
purposes at sea. 

The happiness of some of us was of short duration, for 
in a day or so, when the stately V—— began to pitch 
and roll and dash her spray to an annoying height and 
distance, we missed certain parties who had made them- 
selves entertaining to an almost indispensable degree. 
We had made up our minds to make the best of the 
tedium and monotony, and to thoroughly enjoy the 
pleasures of this sail from Boston to the Azores ; but to 
the inexperienced these other drawbacks, besides the 
tedium and monotony, were looked upon as unnecessary 
evils and personal insults heaped upon them, and in 
their wretchedness courted death as a happy release. 
How they murmured against the roughness of the Gulf 
Stream, and how that persistently stubborn old captain 
defied everything for the sake of the two-knot current 
of the Gulf Stream. It was very monotonous at times. 
The sun rose above and sank below a watery horizon 
day in and day out, and one day we were apparently in 
the same place we were the day before. As time wore on 
and the novelty wore off, we found ourselves grasping at 
any amusement, however light, to introduce a variety 
into our dull routine of life, as when some one, baiting 
a hook with salt meat unfortunately caught a stormy 
petrel, much to the horror of the sailors, who, with 
dubious shakes of the head and lowering brows, pre- 
dicted a storm in consequence. We did encounter a 
storm in the course of a few hours, but some of us were 
unbelieving enongh to think the storm was brewing 
before the petrel was caught; however, we decided to 
desist from such pastimes in the future. 

What excitement prevailed, and what rushing about 
there was, one day, as we passed an English gunboat, 
which hoisted the white ensign of Great Britain, and our 
captain ‘‘unfurled the starry banner to the breeze,” and 
soon after signaled for his latitude and longitude, and 
was answered by the man-of-war. Then everything fell 
back into the old routine, and those disposed to crave 
excitement commenced to murmur to their satisfaction. 
We soon came in sight of a whaler “trying out” blubber, 
from which ascended a large column of smoke ; but the 
wind being fair, our captain could not spare time to run 
near her. 

At last we realized that there must be ar end to all 
things, even to a sixteen-day voyage in a sailing-vessel, 
for finally we were greeted with the cheerful tidings of 
‘land in sight.” First with the aid of glasses, and then 
with the naked eye, the Azores could be plainly seen. 
What a re-enforcement to our almost exhausted patience ! 
‘The few remaining hours of our voyage were passed in 
the keenest enjoyment, quite surpassing that of any 
other period of our trip. Don’t think that we were an 
unappreciative crew, for, on the contrary, we thoroughly 
enjoyed the wonders and grandeur of the ocean ; but we 
had strong likings and dislikings. What a refreshing 
sight greeted our eyes as we gazed on the velvety green 
peaks, intersected here and there by deep gorges and 
precipitous ravines, as we sailed into the Bay of Pico, a 
placid and beautiful sheet of water between the Islands 
of Fayal and Pico. On the latter island conld be seen 
the Peak of Pico, a great, green mountain rising up out 





of the sea and reaching to the clouds, its summit being 
enveloped in a fast-disappearing mist, through which its 
outlines could be clearly discerned, though it is often 
completely hidden by the clouds. We had seen several 
of the islands, and all presented the same physical ap- 
pearance -— rugged peaks, steep cafions and generally 
mountainous surface, indicative of their volcanic origin. 

The Azores consist of nine small islands, and are ar- 
ranged in three groups. The northern group is Flores 
and Corvo ; the central, Fayal, Pico, St. George, Graciosa 
and Terceira; and the southern, St. Michaels and Sta. 
Maria. As to when these islands were first discovered is 
a question which has never been satisfactorily answered. 
No mention has been made of them by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, but they must have been a rendez- 
vous for Carthaginian mariners, as Carthaginian coins 
have been found on some of the islands. A geographer 
of the twelfth century describes a group of islands an- 
swering in number and description to the Azores, and 
locates them north of the Canaries, The first authentic 
description seems to have been given in 1351, and they 
have been in possession of the Portuguese since 1449, 
According to early writers, they were once more pros- 
perous than at present. 

The islands have a civil and a military governor, ap- 
pointed by the Crown ; they also send their representa- 
tives to the House of Deputies at Lisbon. Angra, in 
Terceira, has been selected as the capital of the islands 
owing to the central position of the island on which it is 
situated. During the disturbances between Dom Miguel 
and the Chartists, it was here the Chartists established 
their regency for the young Queen, Dona Maria da 
Gloria, in 1829, over that of Dom Miguel, and the fol- 
lowing year they gained a great victory over the fleet in 
Praia Bay. After this victory the Chartists took refuge 
in the Azores. Dom Pedro came from Brazil in 1831, 
and repaired to the Azores with all the troops he could 
command, and in a short time proceeded to Portugal, 
and after a series of struggles with his brother’s fleet, 
gained a decisive victory in 1833. Dona Maria da 
Gloria then left for Lisbon, and was there proclaimed 
Queen, with Dom Pedro as regent, the young Queen 
having spent the years of 1830-1833 in Angra; the 
Island of Terceira never having acknowledged the rule 
of Dom Miguel. 

Fayal is the most important of the central group. It 
has an area of about thirty-seven square miles, and a 
population of 25,000. St. Michaels is the largest of the 
Azores, and the most populous ; but as it is rather out 
of the usual path of vessels crossing the ocean, it is not 
more frequently visited than Fayal. The islands are all 
of voleanic origin, and their surface very hilly. The 
Peak of Pico is the highest point, and rises to an 
elevation of 7,613 feet. 

A grating noise now attracted our attention, which we 
soon found to bt the running-out of the chain and anchor, 
and we were anchored a short distance from Horta, a 
town of about 10,000 inhabitants, the capital and princi- 
pal town of Fayal. We were soon beset by boatmen, 
vying with each other as to who should take us ashore. 
There being little choice, we readily made our selection, 
and were soon landed on the beach of Horta. We 


strolled along the beach, occasionally stopping to get a 
glimpse of Horta, which is as picturesque and attractive 
a little town as is often seen, situated among the hills, 
and strongly fortified by the rugged peaks and pre- 
cipitous ridges jutting upward, which completely sur- 
round its land sides, and its beach, washed by the waters 
of the Bay of Pico, sometimes producing quite a surf. 
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Horta is on the southeast side of Fayal, on the side near- 
est the Island of Pico, The Government is constructing 
a breakwater which, when completed, will render the 
harbor very fine. Until this is finished all vessels must 
be loaded and unloaded by lighters. A short railway 
has been built to carry the stones from the quarry 
near, while the work of constructing the breakwater is 
going on. 

As we stood viewing the tranquilly beautiful scene 
before us, on this charming May day, there was very 
little to suggest to our minds the ruin and desolation 
that has been wrought upon these islands from time to 
time by earthquakes and volcanoes that have swallowed 
and destroyed whole towns and buried their inhabitants, 
that such disturbances have occurred, or, as late as 1811, 
as to cause an island to emerge from the deep and as 
suddenly to disappear. 

The beach is covered with a coarse black sand and 
lava ; both are used in paving the streets of Horta and in 
building walls, which are used everywhere in the place of 
fences. The streets, though very narrow, and, in some 
places, very steep, are all well paved, and are kept in 
faultless condition. Some run parallel to the beach, 
forming ares of circles, and others form the radii 
of the same circles. They generally bear the names of 
the saints. The stores are all small and of little import- 
ance, most of the goods being displayed in the windows. 
The houses are nearly all whitewashed and have green 
shutters, but occasionally is seen one of an uncommon 
appearance, being painted blue, pink or green. The 
roofs are made of tiles, and the fronts of some of the 
houses are ornamented with the same material. The 
houses are generally surrounded by beautifully and ar- 
tistically planned gardens, in which are raised all flowers 
common to almost every section of our country. The 
simple white cottages appear very modest and pictur- 
esque, nestling among the high hills, and show forth in 
humble contrast with the grandeur of the mountainous 
background. 

We sauntered along leisurely, enjoying the novelty of 
stepping once more on éerra firma, until we reached 
the public gardens, which are indeed beautiful ; full of 
lovely flowers and delightful walks. Seating ourselves 
on one of the benches, not far from a band-stand (but 
there was no band there), we soon found ourselves the 
centre of attraction. We were beset by little beggars, 
and some large ones. Being attracted by a little urchin, 
who seemed unusually bright, we, after great difficulty 
and many fruitless efforts at conversation, learned that 
his name was Jesus; this being a very common name 
smong the natives, both as a surname and Christian 
name. Having bestowed more notice and more money 
upon these vagrants than they were accustomed to receiv- 
ing, we found we had established a reputation for charity 
that would take an independent fortune to sustain ; for 
one set, when paid off, would reluctantly move away, only 
to give place to a new one, until we were forced to resign 
our comfortable benches and resume our sightseeing. 
We soon found the handsome residence of the United 
States Consul, Dabney, with its beautiful gardens 
abounding in lovely trees and plants from all countries 
and climates. Americans always receive a cordial wel- 
come by its courteous and hospitable host. 

The equable climate and fertile soil produce luxuri- 
ant vegetation ; vines, similar to the Madeira vine, and 
a few tropical plants, grow wild, and hedges of gera- 
nium growing wild attain a most uncommon height ; 
vines, growing in the crevices of rocks and lava, soften 
the appearance and lend great beauty to what would 





otherwise be but barren rock. The fertile soil is all 
under careful cultivation until you reach an elevation of 
1,500 or 2,000 feet; beyond this the vegetation grows 
less luxuriantly, and the tiller would be but poorly re- 
compensed for the labor expended. The fields are nicely 
laid out. Some of them are separated by walks made of 
lava, but more frequently by rows of cane, and they are 
terraced in many places to prevent the soil from washing 
away. On the farms are large circular patches, where 
rain-water is caught, and where the grain is beaten in- 
stead of threshed. Agricultural machinery is almost un- 
known. What few implements they have are of the 
rudest and most primitive kind. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is certainly not a progressive age in the Azores. 

The native vegetation consists of mosses, grass, ferns 
and shrubs; the Island of Fayal having received its 
name from an indigenous shrub called Faya. Tall trees 
are not natives of the islands, but have been introduced 
from other countries during the past century. Grain and 
fruits are raised in large quantities and grow abundantly. 
The fruit of the Azores has become quite noted for its 
superior quality and flavor, especially the oranges, which 
are shipped in large numbers. In her more despotic 
days, Portugal restricted the commerce of these islands, 
but they now carry on an extensive trade with North and 
South America, England and most European countries, 
fruit and wine being the principal exports. 

Horta is defended by two old castles and an old wall, 
but all are in such a state of dilapidation that were the 
town menaced by an enemy they would afford but little 
protection. There are two monasteries, and three con- 
vents for nuns, and a number of churches ; several large 
buildings which were originally built for convents, are 
now used as Government offices and hospitals. The old 
Jesuit Church, built about 200 years ago, will always 
be an object of interest to the sightseer. It contains all 
the old relics and religious paraphernalia common to all 
old cathedrals, with just the requisite amount of dust, 
and in the proper degree of decay to convince the 
sight-seer of its antiquity, and to inspire the lowly sub- 
ject with a vast amount of awe and superstition. 

Being in search of amusement, we soon found one of 
the entertaining features of Horta to be the trip to the 
Devil’s Caldron, or Caldeira Inferno, an extinct crater, 
the last eruption having taken place in the seventeenth 
century. The Caldeira is seven or eight miles from 
Horta by the road, but the distance in a direct line is 
but about half as great. The road leading to the crater 
takes you along a high ridge, from which all parts of the 
Island of Fayal, and also the Islands of Pico and St. 
George, are visible. The roads along these peaks are toc 
rugged and steep for a vehicle, or even for-horses, so 
most of the travel is made on foot or on donkeys ; an 
animal less sure-footed than a donkey would be apt to 
make a rapid descent against his will. There are always 
plenty of donkeys, saddled and ready for use, and guides 
waiting for a chance to defraud the guileless stranger. 
We had been warned that they had no conscientious 
scruples at receiving an additional reis when it is easily 
gotten. The donkeys are very small and the saddles 
very large, being great boxes, in which, after riding for- 
ward until it has become fatiguing, you can turn and 
ride either side, or backward, for a rest. After a great 
deal of conversation, very little of which was understood, 
we succeeded in engaging our guides and donkeys at 
what we considered a reasonable price, and started off at 
a rapid pace for the Caldeira. It takes about three hours 
to make the ascent. In place the road winds along a 
divide, with deep precipices on either side, rendering a 
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SETE CITADES, ST. MICHAELS, 


false step very dangerous. 


About half way up the | superb. In the lake is the symmetrical cone of the crater, 


mountain, beyond an elevation of 1,500 or 2,000 feet, | the reflection of the clouds, the sky and the trees ; the 
the vegetation becomes very scant and the lava becomes | clouds are always driven down over the sides and down 


visible. The three-hours ride up the mountain is rather 
wearisome, but the guide always has the cheerful in- 
formation, ‘‘ Caldeira mas arriba.” (‘Caldeira higher 
up”), ‘* Otra hora” (another hour”). That was all that 
we could understand, and his English was limited to 
** Smoke,” and “ Drink vino.” 

Upon reaching the summit, 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, we were more than repaid for any trifling in- 
conveniences we had experienced during the ascent, for, 
at this commanding position, we could not but feel a 
thrill of delight at the grandeur of the scene. The crater 
is connected with the sea by a narrow passage, and con 
tains from ten to thirty feet of water. From the summit, 
you look into a fresh-water lake ; in the bottom, near the 
lake, is the cone of the crater, a hill 200 feet in height, 
covered with 
a dense 
growth of 
small trees 
and bushes. 
It is a mile 
across the 


crater, and 
the lake is 
1,500 feet 
below the 
top of the 
sides; the 
sides are 


very steep, 
but with care 
the descent 
to the lake 
can be made. 
The appear- 
ance of this 
crater is very 
striking, and 
is said to be 
unlike that 
of any other. 
The picture 
before us was 





by the eddies, no matter which way the wind blows. Th« 
gulls, soaring and dart’ng hither and thither, and the 
large numbers of sheep grazing on the mountain-sides 
give life to the inanimate grandeur. From this high and 
magnificent pinnacle one cannot be insensible to the sub- 
limity of nature. Looking out over the sea are the shoals, 
shading off in different shades of green and blue, accord- 
ing to their depth, until their colors blend harmoniously 
and are lost in the deep blue of the ocean. The vast 
expanse of ocean is dotted with vessels, from the 
stateliest ships to to the smallest of sluops, and the 


| neighboring islands, rising from its uniform smoothness, 


| 
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A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE AZORES. 


wf 


appear but as mole-hills on the wide stretch of waters. 

Down in the vale are the carefully cultivated fields, 
with their different shades of green contrasting strongly 
with the 
white houses 
and quaint, 
oldfashioned, 
red - topped 
windmills, 
with their 
canvas sails 
and huge 
mill - stones, 
not one iota 
in advance of 
those of the 
days of Don 
Quixote. The 
afternoon sun 
commenced 
to lengthen 
our shadows 
to such an 
extent that 
we decided 
to retrace 
our steps to 
Horta to 
avoid a twi- 
light ramble 
on the sum- 
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mit of the Caldeira In- 
ferno, for in the absence 
of the fair sex we 
thought it would be de- 
void of romance. We 
tried to picture to our- 
selves this exquisite 
sight by the light of a in, f 
full moon, but fear our pie (i 
imaginations could pro- a : Kh | “a 
duce nothing to com- ull — — 
pare with what the real A ; 
must be. 

Upon our return to 
Horta we directed our \ Hie 
steps to the Fayal Hotel, | Hil 
which we found very u BN 
convenient in all res- 
pects, and the charges 
moderate. Had our bills 
been presented without 
our having gained ex- 
perience by the _per- 
plexity which Mark 
Twain relates of poor 
Blucher, we likewise 
would have been an- 
noyed at the apparently 


{ 





BUTCHER’S SHOP, ST. MICHAELS. 


exorbitant: charges. When you think of 18000—a milreis | vines, forming a perfect archway by reaching from one 
or 1,000 reis being equal to but $1.08 in our currency— | side of the street to the other, are seen the natives, walk- 
you can imagine that, by looking at our bills, we felt as ing sluggishly, sometimes with baskets or packages on 
if we had been living like princes, The ladies of the | their heads, or sometimes beside a heavily laden donkey, 
house were selling lace, and after pointing out its per- | or with one of their peculiar basket-carts, which consist 
fections, which we were unable to appreciate, we were of a large basket placed on two wheels made of solid 
ungallant enough to refuse to purchase. As English is | wood, and without spokes. These carts are usually 
spoken at the hotel, we were not called upon to make a | drawn by oxen, that plod along as slowly as_ their 
display of our knowledge of foreign tongues. | master, notwithstanding his frequent and emphatic re- 

Every thing about the islands is scrupulously neat | quests to move faster. I think the oxen, in the course of 
and clean, but an air of inactivity and sleepiness per- | their experience, have learned that this constant urging 
vades the entire community. Along the narrow streets, | is merely habit, and that they are not expected to let it 
some of which are completely shaded by the trees and | have any effect upon their pace. These three methods 


comprise the principal 
means of _ transporting 
things. The listlessness 
and shiftlessness of some 
of the lower classes is 
mostly due to their ig- 
norance, as is also their 
superstition. Many of 
them are unable to read 
or write ; but the system 
of education is_ slowly 
and steadily advancing. 
They have lived on in 
this mundane existence 
for generations, without 
aspiring to anything 
higher, still, at times, a 
latent energy manifests 
itself, and may, at some 
future day, spring up to 
arouse them from their 
lethargy, and create in 
them a desire for a 
clearer insight into the 
habits of the outside 
world. The natives are 
of Portuguese origin, 
MATRIZ CHURCH, PONTA DELGADA, ST, MICHAELS, with a mixture of Flemish 
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and Moorish blood. The women wear the native cos- 
tume, which consists of a long, dark cloak. Attached to 
this is a large bonnet or capote, of an exceedingly awk- 
ward design. Many a handsome face, lighted by lustrous 
dark eyes, is hidden in the depths of these monstrous 
bonnets, and many a handsome woman made to appear 
ridiculous in this grotesque costume, in which even a 
Venus would be bereft of beauty ; yet it has found favor 
for generations, and still continues to find favor in the 
eyes of these women. The women are very skillful in all 
kiads of needlework, and make a very pretty lace from 
the agave thread, and also manufacture a variety of fancy 
baskets ; but the manufacture of the exquisite open-work 
stockings, for which they were formerly noted, seems to 
be a lost art. Mattresses are made from the moss and 
ferns. A certain kind of fern yields a silky substance, 
from this a superior kind of mattress is made, these 
being shipped to other countries. 

The animals of the islands are all 
rabbits, weasels and ferrets. These, with domestic ani- 
mals, constitute the fauna. Sheep are raised in large 
numbers. 

The islands are a great resort for whalers, being near 
the part of the Atlantic where they are found, and num- 
bers of their vessels are fitted out here. Steamers run to 
the Madeira Islands and Lisbon twice a month, and an 
irregular line of sailing-vessels to the United States. 

Again we are about to embark, and to leave behind us 
this dreamy, backward little world, in which we had 
passed so many happy hours and seen so much that was 
of an entirely different nature from anything we had ever 
seen before. This time there were no friends to see us 
start, but we were tracked to the shore by a number of 
dusky little vagabonds, who, with light hearts and eager 
fingers, accepted as souvenirs a minute fraction of a 
dollar. As they stood watching us depart we could not 
decide whether the happiness depicted upon: their coun- 
tenances was owiag to our charity or to our early de- 
parture. 

Thus we left the Azores. Although we had conceived 
of no new ideas of practical use in the progressive world, 
we felt that we possessed a broader knowledge of our 
fellow creatures ; that we had seen a life different from 
our own, and were grateful for the knowledge acquired 
from this unpretentious, isolated little world in mid- 
ocean. 


small, such as 


THERE are a great many words which have been cor- 
rupted bya misapprehension as to the Article. Thus, 
auger is really the old English nafu-gar, a tool for boring 
the nave of a wheel. As late as 1572, we find the word 
*‘nauger,” but soon afterward, ‘‘ a nauger ’’ was corrupted 
to ‘‘an auger.” So‘‘an adder "should be “‘a nadder,” from 
the old English nedre, a snake. Similarly, ‘an apron,” 
arose from ‘‘a napron,” the word being directly from the 
French naperon, aud ultimately from the Latin nappa, 
acloth, or napkia. ‘ Azure” is of Arabic origin, and is 
the same word as /azuli in the phrase lapis lazuli, the / 
being mistaken for the definite article. On the other 
hand, ‘“‘newt” has wrongfully appropriated its initial 
letter, ‘‘a newt” being corrupted from ‘‘an ewt,” or 
“a.” 


’ 


Tue Government of India has just done a very kindly 
and a very odd thing for its Mussulman subjects. The 
Mussulmans of India proceed in thousands every year to 
Mecea, where they are greatly liked, being comparatively 
wealthy, and are most outrageously fleeced. The Gov- 
ernment cannot help that, but it can stop the frightful 








misery endured by the pilgrims in their voyage in rotten 
Arab dhows across the Arabian Sea, and up the Red Sea 
to Jeddah. They are often packed like slaves, half fed, 
and frequently wrecked, and the consequent loss of life is 
enormous. The Government has accordingly taken con- 
trol of the pilgrimage, and has contracted with Messrs, 
Cook & Co., the well-known contractors for tourists, to 
convey all pilgrims in steamers to Jeddah, feed them 
properly, and bring them back in safety. Itis not stated 
that Messrs. Cook will convey them to Mecca, and cer- 
tainly they will not do it personally, for they would be 
killed ; but they can find trusty Mussulman agents, and 
have means of permanently conciliating the Grand 
Shereef, who can protect the pilgrims. The arrange- 
ment will be welcomed throughout India, where Mussul- 
mans receive too little sympathy from the Government ; 
but it may raise a difficulty about some Hindoo pilgrim- 
Are Messrs. Cook to undertake the pilgrimages to 
Juggernaut, which cost annually thousands of lives ? 


aces. 


A Deuicate Repast.—On June 18, 1800, King George 
III., accompanied by his family, the Ministers, etc., went 
to Hatfield, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
there reviewed the Volunteers and Militia, to the num- 
ber of 1,500, all of whom the Marquis most hospitably 
dined. Of this dinner I give a contemporary account, as 
it gives us a good insight into the fare of a public en- 
tertainment, especially one given by a nobleman in honor 
of his sovereign and country: ‘‘80 hams, and as many 
rounds of beef; 100 joints of veal ; 100 legs of lamb ; 
100 tongues ; 100 meat pies ; 25 rumps of beef roasted ; 
100 joints of mutton ; 25 briskets ; 25 edge-bones of beef ; 
71 dishes of other roast beef ; 100 gooseberry pies ; besides 
very sumptuous covers at the tables'of the King, the Cabi- 
net Ministers, etc. For the country people, there were 
killed, at the Salisbury Arms, 3 bullocks, 16 sheep, and 
25 lambs. The expense is estimated at £3,000.” 


Very young children do not care even for such mild 
forms of pungency as we get in water-cress, radishes, 
and penny-royal ; they dislike hot things in every form, 
and refuse them even in minute quantities. But soon 
imitation begins to act as an acknowledged stimulus ; 
the child wants to take pepper with its soup, horse- 
radish with its beef, and mustard with its ham, because 
“papa” and ‘* mamma” do so also. Thus the first 
step is taken toward the unnatural taste ; and the more 
it is indulged, the more imperative does indulgence 
become. 

NorHInG oF THE Kinp.—A celebrated auctioneer, while 
selling a collection of pictures, having arrived at a chef- 
Teuvre of Wilson's, was expatiating with his usual elo- 
quence on its merits, quite unaware that Wilson himself 
had just entered the room. ‘‘ This, gentlemen, is one of 
Mr. Wilson’s Italian pictures! He cannot paint any- 
thing like it now.” ‘ That’s a lie!” exclaimed the irri- 
tated painter, to the auctioneer’s no small discomfiture, 
and to the great amusement of the company, adding, 
‘*He can paint infinitely better.” , 


Oriern oF Cant.—This word, which is now generally 
applied to fanaticism and hypocritical conduct, is de- 
rived from two Scotch Presbyterian ministers in the 
reign of Charles II. They were father and son, both 
named Andrew Cant. After the defeat at Worcester, in 
1651, when Lord Argyll had called a parliament, Mr. 
Andrew Cant said in his pulpit that ‘‘God was bound to 
uphold this parliament ; for that all other parliaments 
were called by man, but this was brought about by His 
own hand,” 
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ONLY FRIENDS. 
By M. P. Git. 


SuMMER’s freshness fell around us, 
Nature dreamed its sweetest dream, 
Every balmy evening found us 
By the meadow or the stream, 
With our hearts as free from sadness 
As the sunshine Heaven sends; 
Youth’s bright garden bloomed in gladness, 
Where we wandered—only friends, 


Not a word of love was spoken, 

No hot blushes flushed in red; 
Love's first sleep was left unbroken, 
Bitter tears were never shed. 
We were young and merry-hearted, 
Dreaming not of future ends, 

And without a sigh we parted; 
Fate had made us—only friends. 


RUNNING 





THE 


But a little germ of sorrow 
Wakened in my heart’s recess, 

When I wandered on the morrow 
By our haunts of happiness. 

And this germ found deeper rooting 
As the weary days wore on, 

Till I felt a blossom shooting 
In love’s garden all alone, 


No kind fate threw us together, 
We had missed the lucky tide; 

Golden-gilded Summer weather 
Not for ever doth abide, 

But for me, though vainly sighing 
For a love time never sends, 

Still is left this thought undying, 
We, alas! were—only friends. 





RED FOX, 


By Oscar DoyLe. 


‘*Come up and spend a few days with me, and let us 
hear the dogs talk,” was the remark of my old friend 
B——, whom I met as he boarded an express-train from 
which I was departing, a few weeks since. 

The more I considered it, the more strongly did I feel 
inclined to accept the invitation ; for I had been espe- 
cially pressed with business during all the Summer and 
early Fall, and greatly needed a little rest. 

During the following week we had some correspond- 
ence about the matter, and the result was that I agreed 
to meet him at his residence on the following Monday 
night. I reached there at six o’clock, and before half- 
past seven we were riding at a rapid rate toward V—, 
a small town some twelve miles distant. 

B had wisely concluded that this was the best 
place, since it was probable there were as many foxes 
there as elsewhere, but chiefly because I had been there 
with him in former years, and knew the ground. 

Of that evening ride it is impossible to speak in terms 
of too great enthusiasm. 

The moon, now nearly full, swayed athwart the sky, 
unattended by even a single cloud ; the air was just crisp 
enough to make one’s blood flow freely ; the golden 
foliage of the forests had a halo of almost unearthly 
beauty ; the dogs, stowed away in the bottom of the 
carriage, seemed to understand what was in store for 
them ; and my friend B a capital story-teller always, 
filled up the moments with an interesting account of the 
hunting trips he had taken in the four years which had 
elapsed since we had gone afield together. 

It was one of these rare occasions when all care of 
business is easily laid aside, and when kind memory 
only brings before us the most pleasant pictures. 

The twelve miles were quite too soon passed over, and 
almost before we were aware, our driver reined up at the 
steps of the Pembroke House, where we were to spend 
the night, and at which point we expected to meet one 
of B——’s old acquaintances, who was to join us with two 
well-trained hounds. 

At half-past four we took our breakfast ; at five o’clock 
the expected hunter came, and with all possible dispatch 
we set out for Gunn’s Hollow, some four miles away. 

This Hollow is a stretch of low land, some half a mile 
in width, bordered on the north by Dyer’s Hill, on the 
west by a small, mnddy pond, and on the south by two 
considerable eminences, known as the Sugar Loaf and the 











Chopping Block, from their fancied resemblance to these 
objects. 

The road ran across the Hollow at right angles, on the 
one side passing between Sugar Loaf and Chopping 
Block, and on the other winding around close up under 
the brow of Dyer’s Hill. 

We left the team at a farmhouse near by, provided 
ourselves with a light lunch, and started down the 
Hollow just as the first threads of sunlight were thrown 
athwart the upper face of Mount Cisco, the highest point 
in all the region, and distant two or more miles. 

We crossed the sluggish stream which winds snake- 
like through the Hollow, and shortly after unleashed the 
fine, magnificent brutes which made up our pack. 

In a twinkling they were widely scattered, each appar- 
ently eager to be the first to strike a trail. Two of the 
number, Ned and old Joe, sprang into a small patch of 
swamp at our right, and not far from the road. In less 
time than it takes to tell it, there was a short, sharp cry 
from Ned—proof positive that he had not only scented, 
but seen, game—followed by a tremendous howl from 
old Joe, who sprang to his work, followed by the bellow- 
ing trio who had started out in other directions, but now 
came scampering in to join in the, chase. We caught a 
glimpse of Reynard as he sprang over a wall at the base 
of Chopping Block and darted into the brush, and five 
minutes later we heard the voices of the dogs echoing 
from far away on the other side of the hill. 

We knew the fox would soon return to the,point near 
which he started, as is their almost universal custom in 
the beginning of the season, and it was our first business 
to take positions favorable for an early shot. 

B sprang behind a corner of the wall ; J—— 
started for a clump of bushes at the base of Sugar Loaf, 
while I ran some fifty yards away, and threw myself 
behind a huge chestnut stump near the edge of the 
Hollow. 

We could distinctly hear the voices of the dogs as they 
came nearer and nearer, and knew that the fox must soon 
break cover near one of us. But what music in the 
voices of the hounds! Had they been chosen to form a 
chorus, their voices could not have blended more ad- 
mirably than they did—shrill tenors and sopranos being 
matched by contralto and old Joe’s tremendous bass. 

But the chorus was of short duration, for before my 
heart had settled back to its normal beat, after the sharp. 
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run I had taken, the fox broke cover immediately in | streak of color, but with no other effect than to cause 
| it to fly the faster. 


front of me, and not thirty yards distant. 

I sprang to my feet, and took good, deliberate aim, for 
I was sure I had him. He saw his danger, turned sharp 
to the right, saw B in the distance, turned to the left, 
halted a moment, as if in doubt what to do, and was just 
starting off like the wind when I fired—and as fine an 
old dog-fox as I ever saw rolled over and over on the 
frost-gemmed grass, 

It had been quick work, surely, but such is often one’s 
luck in fox-hunting, and perhaps it would be counter- 
balanced by hours of patient waiting without even a 
glimpse of further game. 

Beckoning to a young man at the farmhouse to come 
over and get 
the quarry, we 
set out again 
in search of 
fresh trails. 
B—thought 
it best that we 
separate, and 
at his sugges- 
tion J- 
took position 
between the 
two nearest 
hills, while he 
went to the 
further side 
of the pond, 
and I climbed 
half-way up 
the side. of 
Dyer’s Hill, 
where I could 
overlook the 
entire Hollow. 

We must 
have waited 
at least two 
hours, and I 
Was growing 
very impa- 
tient, when a 
prolonged 
howl from the 
hound Spragg 
broke the si- 
lence, and we 
knew he had 
struck a trail. 
It was not on 
my side of the 








Hollow, and since I was not likely to get a shot, I con- | 


cluded to see the sport if possible, and so climbed 
upon an enormous boulder near at hand. 

Nearer and nearer came the sounds—three dogs now 
uniting in the chase—from far away beyond Chopping 
Block, and it seemed probable that B might be 
favored with a shot. 

And so it happened, for after circling and doubling 
about for full fifteen minutes, Reynard struck off across 
the hollow by the head of the pond. 

With almost breathless interest I saw him near B 
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Then followed an hour of waiting. We knew perfectly 
well that five dogs could not drive a fox away from his 
usual place of resort permanently, and that if this one 
had now gone five or ten miles away, it was only to de. 
ceive the dogs, for he would surely return, 

At last we heard the baying of the dogs again, faint 
and far-distant, but growing more and more distinct with 
every moment, until once more Sugar Loaf and Chop. 
ping Block sent the echoes over to Dyer’s Hill, from 
whose rocky sides they were flung back again to the 
hollow and the lake. 

Standing on my lofty footstool, I distinctly saw the fox 
and dogs, not 
now far apart, 
as they broke 
cover for a 
moment on 
Sugar Loaf, 
and  disap- 
peared again 
as died a flash 
of lightning. 
Round and 
round the hill 
they circled 
until, weary 
with this, 
Reynard 
started down 
the slope with 
the intention 
of crossing 
the road _ to 
Chopping 
Block. But 
this was his 
fatal mistake, 
for, though he 
was a long 
way distant, 
J ’*s gun 
flashed out, 
and at the 
second barrel 
the bearer of 
the brush 
pitched head- 
long into a 
hollow from 
which he rose 





no more. 
Tsent up a 
shout of triumph which was answered by B—— from 


his distant cover in the meadow. 


s | 


During that afternoon we started a fox which we did 
not kill, but on the following day, in a different locality, 
B brought down two, and J one, while I had 
several tolerable shots, but missed, probably on account 
of having been so long out of practice with the gun. 

We were in a cheerful mood as we drove back to town 








| with five good skins as the result of two days’ hunting, 


and as I stepped into my office next day, and took up 
the burdens which had been laid aside for a little, I felt 


hiding-place, when he suddenly turned and started down such additional vigor for work that I mentally resolved I 
the southern side of the pond. It was easy to see, even | would hereafter spend a week every Autumn in breathi- 





at such a distance, that B was disappointed, for he 


ing the delightful air of the country and in running the 


sprang from his cover and fired twice at the vanishing | Red Fox. 
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CHartER XXIII.—Trovuswue AHEAD. 


Victor Sarruaw went to Rookwood next morning for 
an interview with the cattle-king, and Lispenard bore 
him company. 

They found the two Vyes in Philip’s library, the 
lawyer reading letters, his Western brother striding 
about the room with a restless, impatient air. Philip 
Vye seemed to find something auspicious in the sight of 
the dwarf. 

**My dear Lispenard, you always bring good luck to 
Rookwood,” he said, as he presented him to Gilbert. 

The cattle-king stared hard at the singular misshapen 
figure, but gave Lispenard a civil greeting. Then he 
turned sharply to Shirlaw. There was something about 


the man by open daylight that made one think of a | 


pent-up volcano. 

“You wish to marry my daughter,” he said. ‘‘ Very 
well, Mignon has been reared in luxury—she is a hot- 
house flower. Consequently I must know, first of all, 
something about your resources.” 

The delusions of the night do not always pass at morn- 
ing. Shirlaw, beset with the same unpleasant fancies 
that had assailed him on the previous evening, fell back 
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a step from the tall, bronzed figure; but Lispenard 
stepped quickly forward. He had something to say 
about his friend’s resources, At his request Philip Vye, 
then and there, drew up certain papers, by which the 
dwarf conveyed to Shirlaw a sum that made. both Vyes 
open wide their eyes. 

‘*T bestow this trifle upon my kinsman,” said Lispen- 
ard, calmly, ‘‘in view of his marriage with Miss Vye, and 
as a slight token of the esteem in which I hold him.” 

‘This is generous, Lispenard, remarkably generous,’ 
cried Philip Vye, involuntarily. 

The cattle-king, with a lofty air, remarked : 

** My little Mignon’s dowry will be half of her father’s 
entire possessions.” 

Nobody seemed to notice the vague and unsatisfactory 
character of this announcement, and shortly after it the 
two visitors departed. 

It was a sombre Autumn day, with a high wind blow- 
ing, and a sky overcast with threatening clouds. Dead 
leaves rustled under the feet of Lispenard and the young 
officer as they walked silently down the garden of Rook- 
wood to the river bank, where they had left their skiff. 


> 
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“Well, old fellow, what do you think of the cattle- 
king ?” burst out Shirlaw, at last. 

**A very imposing person—he looks his sovereignty,” 
replied Lispenard. ‘I foresee that the Dale people will 
make a lion of him. Being one of the ancient Puritan 
Vyes, he will find himself in great demand here.” 

“By Jove! I doubt if there is much of the Puritan 
left in Gilbert Vye !” said Shirlaw, in a queer tone. 

Lispenard rustled on through the sere leaves. 

‘That may be, but he comes of the old Mayflower 
stock. Very many of us,” shrugging his square, Her- 
culean shoulders, ‘‘ are degenerate sons of worthy sires, 
you know. Look, Shirlaw! In Heaven’s name, what is 
that ?” 

They had reached the landing-place. 
and saw a sight which took his breath. 

Where the bank fell sharply down to the black current, 
a woman was standing, like Iphigenia at the sacrifice. 
She had cast the shawl from her shoulders, and her head 
was uncovered save for its own braids of raven hair. 
Tall, white, terrible, with a face like carven stone, and 
eyes full of desperate, deadly resolve, there she stood, 
like one taking a farewell look at earthly things. In- 
stantly the truth flashed upon Shirlaw. He made a 
dash forward. 

“Miss Vye!” he cried. ‘ Hold, for God’s sake !” 

Whether she heard him or not he never knew. She 
slipped from the bank—a splash—she was in the river, 
and a water-bird somewhere among the reeds uttered a 
sudden, frightened cry. 

Shirlaw threw off his coat and plunged after her. As 
she arose to the surface he seized her with a firm hand. 

“Let me die—let me die!” she gasped, struggling 
furiously to escape him. 

“You are beside yourself!” cried Shirlaw ; ‘‘ why do 
you want to die ?” 

“Oh, I cannot live !” 
save me !” 

“‘T will save you!” he answered, setting his teeth, ‘‘or 
perish in the attempt! If you struggle like this you will 
drown us both.” 

She was strong and determined. The current, swollen 
by recent rains, added to his difficulties. He would not 
let go his hold of her, and in her efforts to escape both 
went under. The fate of the pair might have been sealed 
there and then, had not Abel Lispenard leaped into the 
skiff and pulled promptly to Shirlaw’s help. 

Aided by his friend, the brown captain managed to 
scramble into the boat. By this time Esther was ex- 
hausted. She ceased to struggle, and allowed herself to 
be borne, in a state of collapse, tothe bank. Dripping 
from head to foot, but superb even in a plight that 
would have made another woman ridiculous, she turned 
on Shirlaw. 

**You have conquered,” she stormed ; ‘‘ but I will hate 
you for it as long as I live.” 

_ He looked at her and smiled quietly. 

b “Do I deserve so bitter a punishment, Miss Vye ? 
You see I am half drowned ; but I forgive your ingrati- 
tude. To Mr. Lispenard here I owe my victory.” Lis- 
penard bowed profoundly to the would-be suicide, as she 
stood before him in her drenched black gown, her face 
like marble, her eyes flashing darkly. ‘‘ But had I 
failed to conquer you, I should, at least, have shared 
your fate. Now, shall I go back to Rookwood and give 
the alarm, or will you promise to abandon all further 
attempt at self-destruction ?” 

She was at his mercy. She intentionally gave him a 
scathing glance, but panted: 


Shirlaw looked 


she moaned. “ You shall not 





“IT promise! Tell no one.” 

And before he could utter another word she had flung 
her shawl around her, and vanished in the shelter of the 
garden trees. 

**So that is Miss Vye ?” said Abel Lispenard, dryly, 
“‘T know not which is the more extraordinary, the cattle- 
king or his elder daughter.” 

Shirlaw made no answer, but sprang into the boat, 
The dwarf followed, and the two pulled silently across 
the river. 

The next day Abel Lispenard and the captain went 
again to Rookwood to dine. 

Lovely and sweet as a day-lily, Mignon came to meet 
her betrothed in the old drawing-room. She was the one 
calm, unruffied thing at Rookwood. 

‘‘T am the happiest creature in the whole world,” she 
said, as she lifted to him her fair, serene face. ‘‘I do 
not think I could be happier. To have you, and papa, 
and a new sister all at the same time, seems quite too 
much !” 

‘** Happiness is a queer thing,” answered Shirlaw, look- 
ing quickly around the drawing-room. ‘‘ No sooner does 
one begin to exult in it, than it takes to itself wings. I 
do not see your sister here.” 

A shadow fell on her flower-like face. 

“No, Esther keeps to her own room. I have scarcely 
seen her since her arrival, She is very shy and reserved 
—homesick too, and out of spirits. By-and-by I hope 
to understand her better.” 

He felt strangely relieved. It was plain that Mignon 
knew nothing of the attempted suicide. 

‘“*My sister is wonderfully handsome, is she not, Vic- 
tor ?” added Mignon, after a pause. 

He put on a profoundly indifferent air. 

“‘ Handsome ? I dare say, if one admires that startling 
style of beauty. ‘An alabaster woman’ with ‘fixed 
brows,’ one might call her. She does not resemble you 
in the least, my darling. I should never guess that axy 
tie of blood existed between you.” 

As the party was about to move out to dinner there 
was a slight stir at the door, and Esther Vye, dressed in 
black, and white as stone, glided in. The cattle-king 
went forward to meet her, and Shirlaw heard her say, as 
she stared defiantly into his half-threatening eyes : 

**You commanded me to come, and I am here.”’ 

Like an automaton she took her seat at the table. She 
looked at no one, spoke to no one. To Shirlaw she 
seemed a splendid meteor, overshadowed by some mys- 
terious cloud. The dinner passed off agreeably. The 
cattle-king showed plainly that ranch life had not affected 
his good manners. He had the savoir vivre of his race ; 
he was affable, witty, entertaining. He talked with 
everybody, he told amusing stories of Western life ; in 
short, he was a perfect success. But as the company 
rose from the table he suddenly disappeared. Shirlaw, 
standing a few minutes later at a drawing-room window, 
saw a horse and rider burst out of Philip Vye’s stable, 
thunder down the drive and vanish through the gate of 
Rookwood like the wild huntsman himself. 

‘‘Ha!” said the voice of Philip Vye, at the brown 
captain’s shoulder ; “habit is strong! My brother has 
evidently had enough of us for one day. He is but a 


’ 


rough frontiersman, so we must excuse his unceremo- 
nious desertion.” 

Gilbert Vye, oppressed, perhaps, by too much civi- 
lization, had gone off on a wild gallop all by him- 
self. It was a dark night, with rain falling. After the 
departure of his guests Philip Vye went down into the 
walk, and stood there for a long time waiting for his 
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brother to return. The hour was waxing late when 
horse and rider appeared, shining with wet, the animal 
utterly blown, the man sitting in the saddle like a 
centaur, his eyes gleaming under his slouched, rain- 
drenched hat. 

‘**Good Heaven, Gilbert,” said the master of Rook- 
wood, irritably ; ‘‘ when you go off on another flight like 
this don’t choose the best horse in my stable. Whither 
have you been? The beast is ready to drop.” 

Gilbert Vye slipped lightly out of the saddle and 
flung his bridle to a groom. 

**T could not stand ypur hot-house air any longer,” he 
drawled. ‘‘My dear Philip, you must not forget that I 
have a good deal of the untamed savage in my nature. I 
was choking for a free breath. Your horse? Pooh! I 
wouldn’t give a dozen Mexican dollars for the brute! 
Anything that the wind can outstrip is worthless to me, 
Where have I been ? Not more than fifty miles, I assure 
you, and that’s but only a very short spin after the owls 
begin to hoot.” 

‘** Reckless fellow! You ride a great deal, of course.” 

**T live in the saddle,” shortly ; ‘‘ indeed I may say that 
I know no happiness out of it. Where is Mignon ?” 

‘Gone to bed, and your other daughter—-the hand- 
some Medusa—also.” 

**Deuce take that moping jade! I have half a mind 
to shoot her !” 

With this burst of paternal tenderness, Gilbert Vye 
shook the raindrops from his slouched hat, and stalked 
off along the terrace. 

Society at the Dale was stirred to its depths by the ar- 
rival of the cattle-king. As Lispenard had prognosti- 
cated, he straightway became the lion of the hour. Mi- 
gnon’s betrothal also made a ripple of excitement in the 
exclusive little realm. Everybody said : 

“How delightful! Just as it should be. And how 
like Lispenard to assist at the happiness of the young 
people !” . 

Lunches, receptions, grand dinners, and high teas were 
given in honor of the cattle-king. The cultured Bos- 
tonese found him highly interesting. They admired his 
splendid person—his fine manners, slightly flavored with 
Western freedom, and his talk of lonely trails and wild 
ranges and vast herds, for openly and everywhere—yea, 
in Philip Vye’s very ears, this soi-disant cattle-king made 
constant mention of his ranch at Happy Valley and the 
life he lived there with cowboys and cattle. And Philip 
Vye always kept a face as expressionless as stone, never 
betraying by word or sign that he possessed any deeper 
knowledge of his brother's private affairs than did other 
listeners. 

In Miss Berkely, Gilbert Vye found a most ardent 
admirer. 

‘“‘He is unique—he is charming !’’ said the fair Nina to 
Lispenard. ‘ Did you, at Mrs. Monde’s kettledrum, hear 
him relate his night-adventures in Musquito Pass ? In- 
tensely dramatic, I assure you! As I listen to him I see 
everything—wild caion, trachyte peak, wind-swept pla- 
teau, black pines against the sky, and all the time, too, I 
am half afraid of the man. For, as I study him, he seems 
to be a pent up volcano, sure to break forth, sooner or 
later, to the destruction of something or somebody.” 

In the saddle Gilbert Vye was superb. He would 
mount his brother’s best horses, and ride for half the 
night about the region of the Dale—a weird, fascinating 
apparition to those who chanced to meet him on the 
moonlit highways or by the river-side. He rode furi- 
ously, tirelessly and destructively—to horse-flesh. Some 
demon seemed to pessess the man at times, and it could 
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only be appeased by these night-flights. Mignon he re- 
garded with the tenderest devotion, but to his elder 
daughter, solitary, unhappy, pining, like a prisoned hawk 
in her new abode, he paid not the smallest heed. 

And Esther? The Dale people caught but few 
glimpses of her. She avoided strangers—went nowhere 
—was rarely seen in the drawing-room of Rookwood— 
dressed always in deep black, wore always the same 
frozen, statuesque look. Handsome she certainly was, but 
utterly unapproachable. Society at the Dale stared, 
wondered and, finally, shivered. She was tragic, mys- 
terious, but too oppressive—even Mignon found her to 
be that. She made small progress toward intimacy with 
this new-found sister. Esther repelled all her gentle 
advances, quietly, but firmly. At last, Mignon, piqued, 
wearied, relinquished her efforts, and left the strange. 
dark beauty to herself. 

One night, after returning from a luxurious dinner at 
the Berkely Mansion, Gilbert Vye set forth on one of his 
late rides, and Mignon with him. 

‘**Let us take a gallop together,” he said ; ‘‘such as we 
used to have in the old days at the ranch.” 

She assented, well-pleased. Without a word to any 
one they set forth. 

**T hope I may not drive Philip distracted with m7 
eccentricities,” said Gilbert Vye, as the two dashed away 
from Rookwood. ‘‘ He is a sly, artful fox. He watches 
me—I, also, watch him. We never loved each other over 
much. He declares,” with a low, wicked laugh, ‘ that I 
have already ruined every horse in his stable. Well, let 
him furnish me with better ones. I left behind me in 
Pueblo a beast that will go from sunset to sunup and 
never show a sign of fatigue.” 

**Oh, papa,” said Mignon, lightly, ‘‘ I hope you are not 
in the habit of riding from sunset to sunrise—that would 
be reversing the order of things with a vengeance.” 

He laughed again. 

‘‘Never mind. That was a slip of the tongue, my 
darling. My head is getting confused, I think, with all 
the cursed nonsense of this place. I shall not be able to 
stand it much longer.” He threw back his head and 
drew in long draughts of the cool night-air. ‘‘ Over there 
—at that pompous banker’s just now—I was strongly 
tempted to upset their grand dinner-table, and then beat 
together the silly, empty heads of all the chattering 
company.” 

‘Papa !” cried Mignon, aghast, **I fear you are not 
what is called a society man.” 

‘That Iam not,” he answered, dryly. ‘‘ Their balls, 
and high teas and general twaddle may do for a girl like 
you, or a person of your uncle Philip’s type ; but I must 
have a wider range—there is something in Eastern air 
that does not agree with me, I find.” 

It was an eerie Autumn night, with ragged clouds 
blowing across the face of a full moon, and dead leaves 
whirling in showers from the wayside trees. The river 
ran dark and silent betwixt its banks. Father and 
daughter galloped on side by side—the latter as much 
at home in the saddle—as tireless and as fearless, too, 
as the former. : 

With rattling hoofs, they crossed gray bridges ; flew, 
like swallows, along straight white roads, where chance 
travelers turned to look at them in wonder—down broad 
avenues, under archways of half-denuded trees, by banks 
of frost-bitten reeds, through drowsy towns and villages, 
always with that pallid moon racing at equal pace over- 
head, and the strong wind in their faces, and the rustling 
leaves and whirling shadows under their feet. 

Mignon turned her beautiful face, at last, to her fathez 
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—the wind-blown hair swept around it in a golden drift, 
the eyes looked misty, the red lips drooped. 

** And so,” she said, reverting, timidly, to the subject 
that always seemed nearest her heart, ‘‘ you will not take 
me back, dear papa, to my old home ?” 

‘*No,” he answered ; ‘** but when I have made a little 
more money, pet, I will return East, perhaps, and live 
my last days with you.” 

‘* At least, tell me something about the ranch, papa— 
you have told me so little thus far, you know. Is any- 
thing changed there ?” 

**No—nothing.” 

“Often in dreams I see the stars over the crest of the 
Snowy Range and smell the sage-brush. Tell me, are the 
ranchmen that I used to know still at Happy Valley, and 
does old Melita yet rule the kitchen ?” 

“Yes, yes; but hush, pet! Let us not talk of the 
ranch to-night. I have a proposal to make to you. 
Would you be content to leave your lover and our 
Rookwood kin for a few days, Mignon, and go away 
with me?” 

‘Go away, papa—where ?” 

“Well, let us say to New York. Here, at Rookwood, I 
do not have you to myself for a moment. Iam sadly 





swered ; ‘‘my leave of absence expires very soon. I have 
had a delightiul holiday, but as Tom Moore sings— 


*** All that’s bright must fade— 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was made 
To be lost when sweetest.’” 


He seemed to take Mignon’s absence very philosophic- 
ally. To tell the truth, Victor Shirlaw was engrossed 
with a new subject which he found very absorbing—the 
girl Esther. 

Sometimes he saw her walking listlessly among the 
dead leaves of the garden, but never now, thank Heaven ! 
by the river-bank. She both repelled and attracted him. 
An impenetrable coldness and reserve incased, like 
armor, her pale, splendid beauty, Sometimes her great 
homesick eyes, following from porch or terrace, the 
flight of Autumn birds across the river, filled Shirlaw 
with indescribable tumult. He fancied she looked 


“For the coming which might not be,” 


and this suspicion stabbed his heart like a sword. 
Daily he met her in the low-ceiled rooms of Rookwood, 


now unconsciously posing in a window, with the glory of 


jealous of that fellow Shirlaw, because he absorbs your | 
| happy wood-fire with gaze fixed on its flame, and the red 


entire leisure. Let us run off by ourselves on a little 


holiday, Mignon—it may be the last we shall ever have | 


together. I will not keep you from Rookwood longer 
than a fortnight.” 

She patted Ranchero’s black mane, gayly. 

“‘T shall be delighted, papa! Leave Victor —leave 
Rookwood ? Indeed I will! And I have never visited 
New York, you know. It is just lovely of you to think-of 
it! Of course, you do not care to be dined and petted 
and lionized by our good Dale people, but you are a Vye, 
and you will have to submit to it so long as you remain 
at Rookwood. Dear papa, let us start to-morrow?” 

“‘Very well,” he answered ; ‘“‘the sooner we do so the 
better.” 

And the next day Gilbert Vye carried off his favorite 
daughter from Rookwood, on a little pleasure-trip, leay- 
ing Victor Shirlaw behind—leaving Esther, the solitary 
and despairing, behind, and such seeds of mischief as 
were destined to bring forth a plenteous harvest, even 
before the twain should return. 


CHAPTER XXIV. , 


FALSE, 


Arter the departure of Mignon and her father, a 
strange silence settled upon Rookwood. 

Visitors dwindled in number ; boisterous weather pre- 
vailed outside the old house, and a profound quiet 
brooded within. Philip Vye remained most of the time 
in town, and Cyril was still numbered with the absent. 
So Elinor Vye and Esther found that they had the place 
to themselves. 

These two women said little to each other, and yet, 
for that very reason, perhaps, they seemed to get on re- 
markably well together. In spite of Mignon’s absence, 
one person still presented himself daily at Rookwood— 
Captain Shirlaw. ‘ 

Gay, airy, handsome, his appearance in the drawing- 
room was always hailed with joy by Elinor Vye. She had 
a genuine regard for her son’s successful rival. 

‘* The Summer dwellers of the Dale are already taking 
flight,” she said to him one day ; ‘‘ we shall soon be alone 
here.” 

“Talso must begin to think of departure,” he an- 


| broken gloom of her unresponsive eyes. 








sunset on her pale, turbulent face, then crouching by the 


light glancing off her black braids, or shining in the un- 
Once he sur- 
prised her reading aloud in a clear, rich voice to Elinor 
Vye ; but at his entrance she arose, put down her book 
and quickly left the drawing-room. To him she never 


“Unbent the grieving beauty of her brows,” 


nor deigned more than a silent bow or commonplace 
greeting. In short, he found her utterly unapproacha- 
ble. She had declared that she would hate him always, 


| because of the frustrated suicide, and he began to think 


she meant to keep her word. 

‘She is a Sphinx-like, unsatisfactory sort of creature, 
drawled Shirlaw to Elinor Vye. ‘‘ I would like to see her 
smile once, like other women.” 

‘‘Nobody understands Esther,” sighed Philip Vye’s 
pale wife. ‘‘She is a mystery from the sea. And yet, I 
find her very gentle and lovable, in spite of her high 
looks.” 

He thought himself prudent ; he certainly was brave. 
His new study was as interesting as it was baffling, and 
he pursued it eagerly. 

One morning, as he sat at breakfast with his host at 
the gray tower, Lispenard said, quietly : 

**You go across the river a great deal, Victor.” 

‘*Mere force of habit,” answered Shirlaw, lightly. 

The dark, keen eyes of the dwarf seemed to pierce 
him through. 

‘‘ Evidently it is not in your nature to pine for the 
absent.” 

Shirlaw laughed. 

‘Certainly not for my future father-in-law, old chap. 
To tell the truth, his departure gave me unspeakable 
relief. I fear I shall never feel quite at ease in the pre- 
sence of that man, he is too infernally suggestive.” 

‘* My dear fellow, you seem to be the only person here- 
about who does not admire Gilbert Vye.” 

‘‘T wish to heaven I had never seen him !” cried Shir- 
law ; “‘he puts such hallucinaticns iato my head !” 

*‘And his daughter—the young lady who remains at 

tookwood—how does she affect you ?” said Lispenard. 

Shirlaw traced, with his fork, the pattern on the 
damask cloth. 


” 
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“Don’t ask me, Lispenard,” in a queer, smothered 
voice. 

*‘Let us hope that she no longer goes about meditat- 
ing self-destruction. I fancy that young person has a 
history.” 

‘“‘She is one who will make history for other people !” 
stammered the captain. 

Lispenard arose from his chair, went round the table, 
and laid his hand gently but firmly on his kinsman’s 
 houlder. 

‘He who plays with fire must expect to be burned. 
Yake my advice, Victor, and go no more to Rookwood 
Ail Mignon returns.” 

Shirlaw looked straight down into his plate of painted 
Sévres, and answered not a word. 

After that he went to Rookwood more frequently than 
ever. No voice could stay him, or warning hold him 
back. And one fateful night the end came. 

He had left Lispenard to his music, and leaping into 
the skiff at the stone jetty, he crossed the river as usual, 
to the house on the opposite bank. 

The drawing-room was dark. As the servant ushered 
him in he thought for a moment the place was deserted ; 
but a second glance showed him a figure seated in a low, 
deep chair on the hearth, with a single gleam of light 
wavering over it weirdly. He drew a step nearer, and 
saw it was Esther Vye, weeping silently, noiselessly. 

He stood for a space uncertain whether to advance 
or retreat. He had always known that she was not a 
happy woman ; but this visible sign of grief gave him 
a curious shock. , 

‘“‘Rsther !” he cried out, in a voice that sounded 
strange to his own ears. 

She started to her feet with black lashes wet and 
shining. She made a fierce effort. to regain her com- 
posure. 

“Aunt Elinor is indisposed ; she has gone to her 
room,” she faltered. 

“T am glad of that,” replied Shirlaw, “for I came 
here to-night solely to see you.” Then, over the gay, 
brown soldier surged a sudden tempest of passion. 
‘‘ Why do you weep ?” he demanded, wildly. ‘‘ Why are 
you always sorrowful ? Tell me, Esther, for I love you.” 

She stood as if turning to stone. The rest of the room 
was in shadow ; but that pair, in the one red patch of 
firelight, faced each other, tragic, almost terrible. 

“Did I dream it, Captain Shirlaw,” said Esther Vye, 
in a withering tone, ‘“‘or are you the betrothed husband 
of my sister.” 

His handsome face turned from raging red to deadly 
white. He made a miserable, beseeching gesture. 

**God knows I loved Mignon, or thought I did, before 
you came! Iwas happy with her for a few days ; but 
that brief passion seems to have been only a prologue to 
the grand drama that was to come. I do not know what 
sorcery you have thrown over me; but the supreme fact 
remains—I now love you, and you alone. I saw you here, 
a stranger, pining, homesick. First my heart ached for 
you, then it burned to comfort and console you. You 
think me fickle, unstable ; but now that I no longer love 
your sister, shall I try to remain loyal to her? Have 
not men made the same mistakes before to-day, Esther ? 
I swear to you that I never met my fate till I looked 
into your maddening, heart-breaking eyes. The power 
that you have established over me will end only with 
my life !” 

Here was the second man who had flung honor and 
discretion to the winds for the sake of this fair woman. 
She drew back from him, tall, white, dumbfounded. 





“Is there any truth left in the world ?” she cried out, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Was I born to be the evil genius of others—to 
sow falsity and trouble wherever I go?” Then her great 
wet eyes blazed up, furiously. ‘‘Every word that you 
have said is a deadly insult to me!” she stormed. ‘TI 
abhor you, Captain Shirlaw ! I can but hope that Mignon 
will never, never be your wife. You are not worthy to 
touch her finger-tips !”’ 

She turned, like an outraged empress, and swept out 
of the drawing-room, leaving Shirlaw standing in the 
shadows there, crushed, annihilated and throbbing with 
such miserable, passionate pain as he had never known 
before in all his gay, careless life. 

That was the last that was seen of Esther at Rookwood. 
The next morning Elinor Vye waited in vain for her niece 
to appear at breakfast. Finally, she sent a servant to the 
girl’s room. It was empty and silent. No form had 
pressed the white bed, and the few belongings possessed 
by Esther had vanished from the place. On the table 
lay a letter addressed to Mignon. It was brief and inco- 
herent : 

“For your sake I leave Rookwood, Forgive me for the injury 
I have unwittingly done you! Trust no man, believe no man, 
love no man! There is neither truth nor constancy in the world. 
I shall never return to this place, and, because of the trouble I 
have caused you, I regret that I ever came here. Farewell ! 
Under happier circumstances we might have known each other 
better, loved each other more, ‘srHek,” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
A CRISIS. 

“Waar lovely things we have bought to-day, papa!” 
said Mignon Vye. ‘* You are, and have always been, the 
most generous of fathers! Did you particularly notice 
those Paris dresses that I selected for Esther ? I do so 
long to see her beauty set off by some other color than 
hopeless, uncompromising black. Do you think she 
will like my choice ?” 

“‘T really cannot tell,” answered Gilbert Vye, with a 
shrug; ‘it is hard to say what Esther will like.” 

They were strolling along Broadway together, glancing 
in at shop-windows, talking as merrily as two children. 
Many were the eyes that turned to look after the bronzed, 
imposing man, and the lovely young gi], in her stylish 
promenade costume, with her golden Lair shining in a 
huge knot under her French hat, and her brown eyes full 
of happy light. They had been in New York for twelve 
long, glad days—had attended plays, concerts, operas, 
visited all places worth visiting, occupied handsome 
quarters at an aristocratic hotel, shopped to Mignon’s 
content, and already Gilbert Vye began to look bored 
and distrait. 

‘Have I been generous with you, pet ?” he said, after a 
pause—he never cared to talk much about Esther. ‘Are 
you satisfied with your father, Mignon ?” 

The dirty palm of a street Arab was thrust pleadingly 
out to the pair at that moment. Gilbert Vye flung a 
half-dozen silver coins into it, and sauntered carelessly 
along. 

‘“* More—more than satisfied !” answered Mignon, press- 
ing her gloved hands around his arm, in fond approval. 
“You care for money only to make other people happy 
with it, dear. I am sure that no girl living has a father 
like mine !” 

“Don’t,” he muttered, involuntarily, turning from her 
uplifted, innocent face. ‘‘ Praise, in some cases, stings 
deeper than blame. Come, let us go to ride in the park, 
and then dine at Delmonico’s. ‘Will that please you ?” 


**Yes, indeed!” she answered, lightly ; “‘dear papa, 
you think only of my pleasure.” 
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They went to ride and to dine as he had suggested. It 
was at the close of the meal, as Mignon sat sipping a 
sherbet, that » man approached the table at which father 
and daughter were seated—passed by, stared—turned 
back, then advanced vivaciously, with outstretched hand. 

‘*My dear cousin, can it be you ?” cried Cyril Vye. 
“What a happy surprise, and this—yes—this must be 
my Uncle Gilbert !” 

Mignon grew rigid with dismay. To encounter this 
man on her happy little holiday seemed singularly un- 
fortunate. Gilbert Vye looked sharply at the intruder, 
but took the extended hand, simply saying : 

** Ah, Philip’s son !” 

‘“‘Yes,” assented Cyril, airily, taking a seat at the table 


with the two, and screwing his glass into his eye. ‘‘ My 
fother apprised me of your arrival in the East. Of 
course you mean to remain with us permanently ? No? 


Life on the frontier has too many fascinations, eh ?” 
Then, with a wicked smile he turned to Mignon. ‘How 
charming you: look, belle cousine! Positively you grow 
lovelier every day. Happy Shirlaw! Ah, there was 
wailing and gnashing of teeth when your engagement 
was announced. However, I foresaw long ago that young 
Mars was destined to win the beauty of the Dale.” 

Mignon looked at him coldly, suspiciously. 

‘* You are as insufferable as ever, Cyril,” she answered, 
with curling lip. ‘If I had dreamed of meeting you 
here, I would have begged papa to take me to some 
other city.” 

‘‘My dear Mignon, what delightful candor!’ said 
Gilbert Vye, laughing. 

Cyril glanced from father to daughter, but remained 
perfectly calm. 

‘‘Yes, Mignon is pitiless,” he answered, in a pensive 
tone ; ‘‘she never spares me the least. But some day— 
ha! ha! we will be quits—some day! Now, my dear 
uncle, what do you think I was about to do, when my 
father informed me of your unexpected appearance at 
Rookwood ? Start in search of Happy Valley ranch. 
Yes, *pon my soul! Had purchased my tickets, you 
know—was so desirous of seeing you and your Colorado 
Paradise !” 

‘‘And pray, why did you‘want to see me? 
cattleman, brusquely. 

‘* Blood is thicker than water, is it not, uncle? I have 
heard a great deal about Happy Valley—particularly of 
late—ha ! ha! Quite surprising stories, but never mind ! 
Would surely have got at the truth of them, but for your 
sudden arrival! Queer that we three should meet here 
to-night ! I was just making up my mind to go back to 
Rookwood and see what turn matters were taking there. 
I dare say Mignon has told you that I wanted in the 
worst way to be your son-in-law, but she was cruel, as 
usual—wouldn’t listen to a word—in fact, refused me 
without mercy.” 

Gilbert Vye started abruptly up from the tablo. 

‘‘ Mignon,” he cried, ‘‘ it’s time for us to go!” 

“Oh, is it, indeed !” drawled Cyril. ‘‘ Permit me to 
bear you company. I cannot endure to lose sight of 
you so soon, you know !” 

‘Excuse me, nephew,” said Gilbert Vye, sharply, “I 
am in no mood for company to-night.” 

‘‘Then I shall take the liberty to call upon you at an 
early hour to-morrow,” smiled Cyril, as he twisted his 
red mustache. ‘ You cannot shake me off so easily, you 
see. The name of your hotel, please ?” 

The cattleman gave it, ungraciously. 

‘Remember that Iam a late riser, nephew,” he said, 
then seized Mignon, and whisked her away. 


” 


said the 








As they went back to their hotel through the chilly 
twilight, Mignon, in a troubled tone, said : 

‘Papa, Cyril Vye is your foe and mine !” 

“So I perceive,” answered the cattleman, dryly.’ 

“He once told me, papa, that he had power to crush 
you—to bring you to a frightful death. Of course, I 
knew how absurd the boast was—knew that he uttered it 
only to frighten me ; but he is quite unprincipled, and 
he has never forgiven me for rejecting his suit.” 

As she glanced up at her father she was startled by a 
sudden gray, strange look upon his face. Could it be 
Sear ? 

“He said that?” queried Gilbert Vye, hoarsely. ‘‘ How 
—when—under what circumstances ?” 

She explained, briefly. He drew his breath hard. 

‘“My nephew Cyril is evidently sly,” he commented, 
at last. ‘If I had him for a few minutes on my Western 
range, I would teach him something that he cannot find 
in his law-books ! We must return to Rookwood to-mor- 
row. That coyote will spoil all our pleasure here. More- 
over, I have kept you long enough from your lover. Are 
you willing, Mignon, to marry Captain Shirlaw before I 
go back to the West ?” 

‘** Papa !” 

‘*Suppose—only suppose—that something unpleasant 
should suddenly happen to me? You must be provided 
for. I have thought it over, and I want to see you safely 
united to one who has the power to shield and shelter you 
in any misfortune. No matter if the affair seems hurried 
—better that than to trust you longer to Phflip and his 
son.” 

‘*T will do whatever you wish, papa,” said Mignon, in 
a resigned voice, 

“Thank you, pet! Iwill speak with the young man 
as soon as we reach Rookwood. I think I can trust you 
in his hands ; and that kinsman of his—Lispenard—well, 
ugly as his body is, I am convinced that it holds the 
soul of a gentleman.” 

They left their hotel next morning, without seeing any- 
thing of Cyril Vye, and drove to the Grand Central Depot. 
Scarcely had they taken seats in a drawing-room car, 
however, when in walked the lawyer, jaunty, supercilious, 
curling his red mustache, and glancing around with an 
inquisitive air. 

‘‘Eureka !” he cried, gayly, as he espied the pair 
‘*You are here! How fortunate that I, too, am going 
back to Rookwood! Neither of*us contemplated this 
sudden move last night, eh ? Ha! ha! I like people of 
quick impulses. You look pale, cousin. I hope you are 
not ill.” 

She was ill, for a moment, with mingled indignation 
and alarm. She glanced at her father. There’was a sort 
of smothered fury in his bronzed face, but he kept his 
temper wonderfully. 

‘“‘ Travel in the East,” grinned Cyril, as he settled him- 
self in his luxurious seat, ‘is so enjoyable, so secure ! 
quite unlike that in the wild West, where the train-robber 
sometimes interrupts your peace and quiet, eh ? Doubt 
less you have had experiences of that kind, uncle ?” 

‘“*T do not remember any,” replied Gilbert Vye, dryly ; 
‘such things belong to sensational fiction.” And then 
he opened his morning papers, and began to read. 

It was a most uncomfortable journey. Mignon was 
silent and scornfui through it all—she felt herself to be 
under the surveillance of a foe. The cattleman ignored 
his nephew completely. Betwixt the two Cyril found it 
hard to maintain his cheerfulness. Hour after hour the 
train rushed on ; hour after hour that trio sat together, 
mute, but all alert. It was a relief when the car rumbled 
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into Boston. Then came the additional journey to Rook- 
wood. At the latter place, Elinor Vye alone met and 
welcomed the travelers ; her husband had not returned 
from town. She looked worn and anxious, and the sud- 
den arrival of her son seemed to give her no pleasure. 

‘‘What brings you home at this time, Cyril ?” she 
asked. 

‘*A golden opportunity, which I cannot afford to waste, 
my dear mamma,” he answered, with a wicked smile. 
She turned quickly to Gilbert Vye. 

“‘T was kind to her,” che faltered ; ‘‘I did my best, 
Gilbert, to make her happy; but Esther has gone ; she 
went away by night, without a word to any one, poor 
child !” 

She gave Esther’s letter to Mignon, who read it in a 
dazed, uncomprehending way. 
black. 

“*Confound the jade !” he cried, angrily ; ‘‘ she has fled 
back to her mother’s people! Well, let her go. I shall 
not pursue her.” 

‘*Oh, Iam so sorry, papa!’ Mignon half sobbed. ‘I 
did want to know her better! And think of the lovely 
dresses I bought in New York ; cannot we send them to 
her ?” 

‘*No,” he answered, shortly. ‘‘ Leave her to herself ; 
she is as wild as the gulls of Porgy Island. We have 
other things of more importance to think about just 
now. Sister-in-law, it will be well for you to prepare 
Rookwood for a wedding.”’ 

Elinor Vye looked at Mignon, who colored, vividly. 
Cyril started—a sickly pallor overspread his face. 

‘*What !—so soon ?” he cried. 

“Yes,” replied the cattleman ; “if Captain Shirlaw 
makes no objection, we will settle the matter before I 
return West.” 

‘‘He will not object,” said Elinor Vye, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘ He has been haggard and dis/rait and altogether 
unlike himself ever since Mignon went away. As soon as 
I received your telegram, I sent word to the tower that 
she was expected to-night. Hark! He is coming 
now !” 

A step on the terrace, a shadow across the window. 
The next moment Victor Shirlaw stood in the door of 
the drawing-room. 

Why did Mignon’s heart sink suddenly, as her eyes 
sought the face of her lover ? 
changed face. He looked pale, careworn, out of spirits. 

‘‘Have you been ill, Victor?” she said, as she laid 
her lovely hand in his. 

‘*No,” he replied, with an embarrassed air; ‘only 
lonely and wretched.” 

‘*T am sorry,” she answered, in a tone that pierced his 
guilty heart like a knife. ‘‘I, too, was lonely, Victor, in 
spite of the crowds and the strange scenes, and—and— 
all papa’s devotion.” 

He turned his face from her—he dared not meet her 
brown eyes. His passion for this high-bred, tenderly 
nurtured creature, upon whom no rude breath had ever 
blown, was indeed over—that dark sorceress Esther had 
killed it beyond revival—but over him swept a poignant 
remorse, a great wave of pity. Beautiful, ill-starred Mi- 
gnon, walking unconscious on the brink of an abyss, how 
was she to bear all that he knew was in store for her, and 
how was he, Victor Shirlaw, to escape from the web in 
which he found himself entangled? Light, fickle, un- 
stable this brown soldier surely was, but not wicked. 

“It is unfortunate, Cyril,” Elinor Vye was saying to 
her son, ‘‘ that you did not return in time to meet your 
cousin Esther.” 


Gilbert Vye’s face grew 


It was, somehow, a 





‘My father wrote me something about hez,” answered 
Cyril, dryly. ‘*Deucedly handsome, wasn’t she? And 
mysterious also? What sent her off so suddenly ? Some- 
thing unpleasant happened here, eh ?” 

“Oh, no—nothing !” protested Mrs. Vye, but Shirlaw’s 
face grew fiery red—he, at least, knew the secret of the 
girl’s flight. 

Suddenly Cyril Vye seized him by the arm, and drew 
him into the shadow of a portiére. 

** Look here, Shirlaw,” he said ; ‘‘do you remember a 
story you once told in this house about an adventure on 
the Southern Pacific road, where that border ruffan, 
Black Dave, boarded a train, and attempted to go 
through the pockets of the passengers ?” 

Shirlaw, taken by surprise, gave an involuntary start. 

** Yes ; I remember.” 

“You observed him closely on that occasion, don’t 
you know ?” with demoniac playfulness ; ‘‘and you swore 
you would reeognize him again under any circum- 
stances ?” , 

** Yes,” assented Shirlaw once more. 

‘Ts your memory quite trusty, Captain Shirlaw ?— 
does it ever play you false ?” 

Shirlaw looked him straight in the eyes. 

** Never !” 

** And you have encountered nobody from that day to 
this to remind you of the fellow? Ha! ha!” 

He laughed out so boisterously that Gilbert Vye, who 
chanced to be standing not three feet from the pair, 
turned and looked at them inquiringly. 

‘ My dear uncle,” cried Cyril, gayly, ‘“‘we are talking 
of Black Dave, a Western outlaw, who once attempted to 
rob Captain Shirlaw, your future son-in-law—but failed 
ignobly—yes, by Jove! he did! Ha! ha! No doubt 
you have heard of the rascal and his exploits in your 
frontier travels ?” 

The cattleman lifted his brows, but with no change of 
color, no sign of agitation. 

‘*Maybe,” he answered, indifferently ; ‘‘ as one hears of 
scores of such fellows—here to-day, hung to-morrow ! He 
tried to rob Shirlaw ?” with a quiet smile. ‘‘ Well, I am 
glad he did not succeed! Come outside, captain, and 
we will talk of something more pleasant.” 

Mechanically Shirlaw followed him forth upon the 
starlit terrace. There the cattleman put a hand on his 
shoulder, and said : 

‘‘Are you ready to marry my daughter at any time, 
Captain Shirlaw ?” 

Shirlaw stood dumb. 

**T find I must return West immediately,” Gilbert Vye 
deigned to explain, ‘‘and as Mignon is no longer happy 
here at Rookwood, it is my desire to see her married to 
the man she loves before I again leave her.” 

Still no reply. Shirlaw stared in frightful fascination 
at the imposing figure of the man. Great Heaven ! with 
what sickening vividness did the memory of that old 
adventure on the Southern Pacific Road come back to 
him at that moment! 

‘*Your kinsman Lispenard has provided for your fu- 
ture,” said Gilbert Vye, ‘‘ so I conclude it will make 
small difference to you how soon the ceremony is per- 
formed. Not that I wish to hurry you, but, by Heaven ! 
I must go to-morrow !” 

** To-morrow !" stammered Shirlaw, stupidly. 

Gilbert Vye waited a little, then his hand slipped from 
the other’s shoulder. 

‘‘See here,” he cried, sternly, “there is something 
wrong with you—what may it be? Have you changed 
your mind ? Do you no longer wish to marry Mignon ?” 
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His air unconsciously grew threatening. 

‘Marry ?—certainly ! Of course !” answered Shirlaw, 
wildly ; ‘but permit me to make a suggestion. My leave 
of absence expires in a few days. I shall be obliged to 
return at once to my command. Take Mignon back to 
Happy Valley —I will join you there—let the marriage be 
rsolemnized at the ranch, the home she loves, not here in 
the Dale, where neither you nor I can remain but a few 

ours longer ?” 

Gilbert Vye drew his breath hard. Luckily his face 
was in shadow—Shirlaw could not see the rage that 
darkened it. 

‘“You want to marry Mignon at Happy Valley ?” he 
echoed ; ‘‘you want to see the ranch before you become 
the husband of my daughter? Now, Captain Shirlaw, 
who—what—put that thought into your head ?” 

Shirlaw was again dumb. 
louder voice. 


The cattle-king spoke in a | 





| 
| 


| 


“‘Sir, your suggestion is impracticable. You will marry | 


Mignon at the Dale, or not at all!” 

‘IT cannot marry Mignon at the Dale—God knows I 
cannot !” groaned Shirlaw. 

**And why ?” cried Gilbert Vye, advancing upon the 
younger man, as though he would take him by the 
throat. ‘“‘I1 demand your reasons !” 

Shirlaw bit his lip and answered nothing. 


“‘ Why ?” thundered the cattleman a second time. ‘If | 


you have an excuse, sir, give it !” 

And still Shirlaw could not speak, but while he stood 
mute, out of the darkness of the terrace broke another 
voice, startling as a trumpet, mocking, too, and full of 
wicked meaning. 

** Hands up !”’ it said. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT TAMARACK HALL, 

A HORSEMAN came riding through the iron gates and 
up the shadowy driveway of Tamarack Hall. He drew 
rein at the roomy old porch, where, in a blaze of morning 
sunshine, Maud Loftus stood, feeding the tame doe 
with sweetmeats, and absently patting its gentle head. 

The girl wore a dejected air, but she looked uncom- 
monly pretty in the half mourning which contrasted ad- 
mirably with her milky skin and lint locks. To the man 
on the horse she seemed whiter than any fleece that was 
ever cut. 

*“*Good-morning, Miss Loftus,” he said, with visible 
confusion. ; 

Maud nodded, ‘‘How d’ye do, Mr. Crawford !” care- 
lessly. 

“Do you like that thing?” stammered Robert Craw- 
ford, the Colorado ranchman, with a gesture toward 
the pretty dun deer. ‘‘By Jove! you ought to see my 
Atwoods.” 

Miss Loftus withdrew her fondling hands from the 
doe, and replied, coldly : 

“‘Sheep ? Pray don’t talk of those creatures to me / 
But for them, Guy would never have gone West, and 
there, Iam sure, all our misfortunes began.” 

‘«T dare say you are right,” said Crawford, very gravely, 
as he swung himself out of the saddle ; ‘‘there’s some 
strange fatality pursuing Guy. This getting shot here, 
there and everywhere, seems uncommonly odd, you know. 
Iam here to ask how the poor fellow passed the night ?” 

‘*Badly,” replied Miss Loftus. ‘‘He is just hovering 
between life and death. The physicians have probed in 
vain for the bullet. Oh, you have no idea, Mr. Craw- 


ford, with a piteous quiver of the lips, ‘how dreadful 
the suspense is to me!” 


The ranchman looked greatly moved. He had left 
cabin and corrals and Atwoods for a flying visit to his 
Canadian birthplace, and the mysterious attempt on the 
life of his friend just four-and-twenty hours previous to 
his arrival in town, filled him with wonder and per- 
plexity. To be twice shot within six months, and each 
time under extraordinary circumstances, is certainly not 
a common experience. 

“IT know, of course, that it must be very hard for 
you,” he answered, sympathetically. ‘‘ Yes, by Jove ! 
it must! Any news yet of the woman ?” 

“< No. ” 

“Very queer!” mused Crawford, as he stroked his 
horse’s neck. ‘‘ Who the deuce could she have been, 
and what was the motive which inspired such a deed ? 
Have no efforts been made to apprehend her ?” 

** None,” replied Miss Loftus, with an ominous frown. 
‘‘Guy forbade it. In his first interval of consciousness 
he commanded all the servants to keep the matter a pro- 
found secret. He said that on no condition must it be 
known beyond the gate of the Hall ; said that it was an 


| accident, and that the creature must not be pursued or 


harmed. And then he went off in the wildest delirium, 


| and called her Esther, and declared that he was a coward 





and traitor, and that she had served him right. Yes, it 
is very queer, Mr. Crawford,” tue color burning angrily 
in her blonde cheek, ‘‘and mamma and I are simply 
waiting here at Tamarack Hall for explanations.” 

Crawford’s florid face lengthened. 

‘* By Jove!” he thought, ‘‘the whole thing has a bad 
look for Guy !” But loyalty to his friend compelled him 
to say, with forced cheerfulness : ‘‘I am confident that 
Fleetwood will explain everything to your satisfaction, 
Miss Loftus. Surely we can trust him—we who know his 
truth and honesty so well. He ought to have poor old 
Hoxie to nurse him now.” 

She was beating a little tattoo on a pillow of the porch 
with a sprig of tamarack. Her long lashes made a golden 
shadow on her cheek. She looked irritated and out of 
spirits. Indeed, Maud’s good-nature had been severely 
tried in the last few days. 

‘*‘He has nurses enough,” she answered, petulantly ; 
‘*the servants are all frantic about him, and mamma and 
the doctor scarcely leave his side. Iam sick of Tama- 
rack Hall now. I want to go back to Quebec; but 
mamma says we must wait a little, and give Guy a 
chance to—to vindicate himself. As for me,” with 
gloomy bitterness, ‘‘I fear I am losing faith in every- 
body !” 

** Don’t !” said Crawford ; ‘‘you distress me abomina- 
bly, you know !” 

She opened wide her blue eyes. 

‘Distress you?” in a mocking tone. ‘‘ Why, you have 
no thought for anything but sheep—Guy has often told 
me that. You are a rabid woman-hater, too. So troubles 
like mine can only amuse you.” 

He grew as red as a turkey cock. 

“IT beg you not to believe that,” he stammered. ‘I 
have been traduced. I don’t hate women—Heaven for- 
bid !—I simply fear them.” 

She laughed, and fastened the sprig of tamarack in his 
horse’s head. 

‘That is exquisitely foolish,” she said, in a lively tone. 
**Good-by, Mr. Crawford.” 

** Good-by,” he answered, lifting his hat. 
anxious about my friend. 
for him.” 

And he rode away down the drive, turning in his saddle 
once, twice, to look back, before he reached the iron 


**T am very 
‘*T shall come often to inquire 
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gate. He did come often, but only to receive, day after 
day, the same replies to his friendly queries. 

In a great square chamber of the Hall, whither he had 
been carried, bleeding and unconscious, from that fearful 
meeting with Esther in the library, Guy Fleetwood lay 
nearer to death’s black gate than he had ever been 
l-fore. Would he live ? Not even his physicians could 
say. The bullet of the daughter, like that of the outlaw 
father, had missed a vital part. Only in intent was 
Esther a murderess ; but complications threatened. The 
medical attendant looked grave, and gave evasive answers 
to all queries concerning his patient. 

Mrs. Loftus, a fat, fair matron, wonderfully like her 
daughter, moved, with an anxious face, in and out of the 
sick-chamber. Maud by turns moped hopelessly, and 
flirted vigorously with Crawford, when that sandy-haired 
ranchman came to Tamarack Hall to ask for news of 
his friend. The girl was waiting to be convinced either 
of her lover’s truth or falsity, and she found the time 
lieavy on her hands. 

sut a change came at last. One morning she was 
walking under the tamaracks with the tame doe, when 
Mrs. Loftus appeared in the porch, and beckoned her 
daughter in. 

‘*My dear,” she said, ‘‘Guy is conscious, and he has 
asked for you. I think you had better go up.” 

‘*Oh, mamma, can I bear to see him ?” 

‘‘He is greatly changed, but take courage. It is best 
that he should talk with you, and explain this wretched 
affair at once.” 

Reluctantly Maud ascended to her lover’s hushed and 
darkened chamber. 

He Jay broken, bandaged, helpless—changed, indeed, 
from the dashing young viking of a few weeks before. 
His wild, hollow eyes sought the girl’s face. 

‘Tt was an accident !” he muttered, 

‘“You have said that many times, Guy,” answered 
Maud Loftus, growing cold with sudden foreboding. 

He tried to turn on his pillow. 

‘“*T deserved to die,” he groaned ; ‘‘ but, as you see, I 
still live. Maud—Maud—my poor cousin, I have been 
delirious ; I have raved, perhaps, of many things.” 

“Yes,” she answered, hysterically ; ‘‘ but mostly of 
that creature who tried to murder you.” 

He groaned. Esther’s bullet had killed his moral 
cowardice, at least. Guy Fleetwood was far more of a 
man, lying there helpless, fainting, almost dying, than 
he had been in the full glory of his strength. 

‘‘Thank God she escaped !” he gasped. ‘‘I received 
only my just punishment. Maud, that girl who sought 
wy life in the room below was my wife.” 

Maud Loftus stood as if turning to stone. 

‘I deserted her in a cowardly fashion,” he went on, 
‘“‘after a few days of marriage. I loved her, but I de- 
serted her. I cannot say more than this, Forgive me, 
Mand ; my affection for you was that of a brother fora 
sister—nothing more. You see, I must tell the truth, at 
last. I was false, weak and wicked. My unspeakable 
passion for Esther must be my sole excuse.” 

Mand Loftus tore his betrothal ring from her hand, 
and flung it angrily upon the floor. 

“Oh, Guy,” how could you ?” she sobbed ; “and a 
creature who goes about to kill you, too! Iam sure lI 
shall never recover from this shock! Oh, I see it all 
now ; you married her at that dreadful Maine place— 
Cinderville.” 

“Yes,” he answered, and swooned helplessly on his 
pillow. Mand flew to her mother. 

“Take me away, mamma,” she cried, wildly; ‘‘ there 





— 


is no longer a place for us here! Take me back to 
Quebec, this very hour, or I shall die !” 

They left Tamarack Hall before Fleetwood had fairly 
regained his senses. So, when Robert Crawford rode up 
to the porch that day, he found the house unusually dark 
and silent. The tame doe was feeding alone in the gar- 
den. No blonde face looked archly up from the shadow 
of the tamarack boughs, no girl's voice gave him gay 
greeting. Maud and her mother were no longer there. 
Only the hired nurse and the old servants remained in 
attendance on Fleetwood. 

For the first time, the ranchman was admitted to the 
presence of his friend. The two grasped hands in silence ; 
then Crawford stammered awkwardly : 

‘Eh, old fellow, shot again, and by a woman !” 

“‘If you love me, Crawford, don’t speak of it!” im- 
plored Fleetwood ; ‘‘it is a matter that I cannot talk 
of, even to my best friends.” 

** All right, I will not. Miss Loftus, it appears, has de- 
serted you ?” 

“Yes, poor Maud !” groaned Fleetwood ; ‘*I hope to 
Heaven she may marry some better man than I.” 

Crawford reddened violently. 

‘*What ! your engagement is off ?” 

“te” 

“As bad as that? Then you couldn’t explain the 
shooting matter to her satisfaction? By Jove! Fleet- 
wood, your lady friend seems to have used you even 
worse than did Black Dave, for he returned to bind up 
your wounds, and she did not. Hard lines, old boy, 
hard lines !” 

Fleetwood writhed visibly. 

**Crawford, what has become of that brigand ?” he 
asked, in a faint voice. 

“Dave ? He is resting on his laurels ; at least, when 
T left Colorado he had not been heard from for a remark- 
able while. The vigilants think he has gone into retire- 
ment. However, they are waiting patiently to avenge 
poor Hoxie’s death.” 

The wounded man shuddered. 

*‘Of course,” you remember Hoxie?” pursued Craw- 
ford, cheerfully. ‘‘ He was uncommonly fond of you. I 
could forgive Dave all his other crimes sooner than the 
murder of that one man. Well, the subject agitates 
you, I see, and your physician will not allow that. I’ve 
half a mind—carelessly-—‘‘ to take a little run to Quebec. 
Maybe I shall see your cousin “there.” 

And then Fleetwood knew that Rob Crawford had 
begun to think of something besides sheep. 

The days that followed the departure of Maud and 
her mother were dark and lonely enough. As soon as 
his feeble hand could hold the pen, Fleetwood wrote a 
letter to Esther at Cinderville, simply asking her to 
come to him. Then he waited, but Esther came not, 
neither sent a reply. 

He wrote again to the Rev. David Lane, and, in due 
time, the following answer arrived at Tamarack Hall: 


“Joseph Runnell, the lightkeeper at Porgy Rock, was drowned 
several weeks ago. Shortly after the event, his stepdaughter, 
Miss Tempest, removed to Cinderville, but remained here only a 
short time. Her departure was secret and sudden. Whither she 
went, no one in the town knows. I have made diligent inquiries, 
but am unable to give you the slightest clew to her present ad- 
dress. Your wife is not in Cinderville, and has been seen here but 
once for many weeks. She was then riding in the Barton stage 
with a strange, middle-aged gentleman, I know not where she. 
ean be found,” 


Guy Fleetwood lay in his dull, silent room, and pon- 
dered the Rev. David Lane’s letter for days and days, 
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Aunt Deb gone from Cinderville ; Esther, the tigress, 
gone, too, and with a strange gentleman! What could 
that mean ? Thanks to his discreet servants, the shoot- 
ing affair had been carefully suppressed—the newspapers 
had never got wind of it. It was plain that Esther had 
meant to kill him—did she believe that she had suc- 
ceeded ?—did she feel any remorse for the deed? Was 
she hiding somewhere in fear of punishment? Vain 
questions. Fleetwood only knew that his bride of a few 
days, with her passionate heart and her dark, panther- 
like beauty, had slipped out of his life—he would see 
her no more. 

The Canadian Winter came. Great fires burned in all 
the rooms of Tamarack Hall. The river, with its swift, 
unfrozen rapids, sent up little streams of pale mist 
through the pinkish haze of noontide. The sky looked 
white and cold in the short twilights. Wide snow- 
fields and bare, brown branches were the principal fea- 
tures of the landscape. A half-breed Indian, in a fur 
cap and snow-shoes, brought the mail to the hall. 

And in that mail, one day, came tidings of the marriage 
of Maud Loftus with Robert Crawford. The ranchman 
had not followed the pretty blonde to Quebec for no- 
thing. In spite of her natural antipathy to sheep, 
Maud had speedily consoled herself for the loss of her 
cousin. 

** Joy go with them to the cabin, and the corrals, and 
the herds in the valley !” said Fleetwood. ‘‘ Prosperity to 
the Atwoods and the California stock! In due time, I 
dare say, Maud will make a model wife for a ranchman. 
Love smooths many rough places, sweetens many bitter 
cups.” 

Soon he had other news to hear which was not of so 
pleasant a nature. One sombre morning, when the snow 
whirled about the gables of the hall, and the wind roared 
wildly in the tamaracks, Fleetwood, like a Samson shorn 
of his strength, was reclining, still utterly helpless, on a 
sofa before the blazing fire. 

“Doctor,” he said, to the physician, who was making 
his daily visit, ‘‘tell me the truth about myself—the 
whole truth. Keep nothing back.” 

The doctor was struggling into a big fur coat. 
turned his face away. 

‘Better wait till you are stronger, my dear Fleet- 
wood.” 

“*No, I cannot wait,” replied Fleetwood, quietly ; ‘‘I 
must know my fate at once. These wounds have pro- 
duced unfortunate consequences, eh ?” ' 

** Yes,” admitted the doctor. 

‘‘There is some affection of the spine, and partial 
paralysis ?” 

"a. 

**Curable or otherwise ?” 

**TIneurable. You will never walk again.” 

He lay pale, gaunt, silent, looking into the fire. 
his future rise before him there, all changed and ghastly, 
new of aspect and hideous ? 
body, stretched for weary years on a couch, or wheeled 
about in a Bath-chair by pitying servants ? 
cern in those falling embers, the grave of strength and 
hope and happiness? There are things in the world 
worse than death. Esther had, indeed, meted out to her 
bridegroom a fearful vengeance ! 

For a few moments all was still in the chamber, only 
the fire snapped on the hearth. 
to the physician such a face as only heroes wear—cheer- 
ful, unflinching, serene. 

“TI will try,” he said, quietly, “to bear it like 
@ man !” 


He 





Did | 
| strange, rigid lines. 


Did he see his half-dead | 


Did he dis- | 


Then Fleetwood lifted | 








CHAPTER XXxVII. 
*“ UNSTABLE AS WATER.” 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” laughed Cyril Vye, as he stepped sud- 
denly into view from behind the shrubbery of the terrace, 
**T startled you, eh ? You thought I was a road-agent ? 
A little joke, my dear Uncle Gilbert, nothing more, I 
assure you. Why, how very pale you are!—a per- 
fect spectre, in fact !” 

Cyril Vye had never been nearer death than he was at 
that moment. Murder, pure and simple, looked out of 
the cattleman’s eyes, as he turned upon his nephew. He 
seemed about to leap at his throat ; but Shirlaw made an 
involuntary movement to step between them, and by 
some supreme effort the elder Vye recovered his com- 
posure. 

“Tt is not always safe to startle a man in that way, 
nephew !” he said, with a ghastly smile. ‘It would 
serve you right to give you a wholesome choking for 
your impertinence. Ah!’ mockingly, ‘‘here comes the 
head of our old and honorable house,” as the figure of 
Philip Vye appeared in the walk below. ‘If you will 
come down into the garden, Captain Shirlaw, beyond 
reach of further interruption, we will continue our con- 
versation.” 

“Not to-night,” answered Shirlaw, wildly ; ‘pray 
excuse me !” 

And waiting for nothing more, he sprang down the 
terrace and rushed off to the river. 

He came upon Abel Lispenard in the garden of faded 
lilies—poor Lilian’s garden. The dwarf was pacing back 
and forth there in ‘the dubious light, his hat pulled over 
his eyes, his chin upon his breast. 

‘“Stop a minute, Lispenard,” cried Shirlaw, breath- 
lessly ; ‘‘I have something to tell you.” 

Lispenard paused. 

**T cannot lift myself to your height, Victor, so you 
must bend down to mine,” he said. 

Shirlaw did so, and was startled by the look on the 
other’s face. 

‘‘ By Jove ! what has gone wrong with you, old chap ?” 

“‘T have to-night received tidings of that man—my 
sister’s destroyer.” 

“The deuce !’’ 

‘*He is—but never mind. Your hand shakes, Victor. 
You have something to tell me ; what is it ? Speak out.” 

And out he did speak—told his story, wildly, hur- 
riedly. 

‘“T saw the resemblance on the very night of his 
arrival at Rookwood,” he groaned. ‘I tried to fight 
away the horrible suspicions ; I tried to believe that I 
was laboring under an hallucination, that I had lost my 
wits—anything, everything, rather than the truth! Now, 
in God’s name, Lispenard, tell me, what am I to do ?” 

Lispenard stood like a stone. His face had assumed 


** Will you denounce him?” he answered, harshly. 

‘‘No, I shall leave that to his relatives. Cyril Vye 
knows as well as I do that his uncle, the cattle-king, is 
no other than Black Dave, the Western outlaw and road- 
agent! And Cyril means mischief—yes, nothing less 
than the destruction of the man!” 

“But Mignon,” cried Lispenard, impatiently ; ‘‘ you do 
not say anything about Mignon! How does this dis- 
covery affect your love for her ?” 

Shirlaw changed color. 

*‘ Heaven above ! Lispenard, why ask such a question ? 
Would you have me marry the daughter of a thief and 
cutthroat ? Would you, in my place, do it ?” 
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“In your place, I would marry Mignon Vye if her 
father were the prince of the bottomless pit!’ panted 
Lispenard. 

‘‘Impossible ! I cannot !” said Shirlaw, with a shudder. 
‘““My mother, my sisters! shall I show them no con- 
sideration ? Would you have me bring disgrace and 
shame upon them? That man urged me to-night to 
marry Mignon immediately. He knows that exposure 
is near; he comprehends, I think, something of his 
own danger. Poor, lovely Mignon! I pity her with all 
ry heart; but you expect too much of me, Lispenard. 
What! Take, with wide-open eyes, that man for my 
father-in-law? Faugh! I swear I was scarcely able to 
contain myself, as I stood with him over at Rookwood 
just now, and recalled the encounter on the Southern 
Pacific Road, when I first saw the scoundrel with his 
gang of desperadoes.” 

Lispenard’s gaze seemed to be turned inward. 

‘*God pity that girl!” he groaned. Her father is her 
idol. How will she bear this ? how can.she bear it ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Lispenard ; you will drive me mad !” 

‘She is all that is desirable in woman. She is as inno- 
cent of her father’s iniquities as an angel of light ; but I 
see how it is, Victor ; your love is not equal to the trial. 
What do I say, boy ? You do not know what love is ?” 

‘‘Do I not ?” said Shirlaw, setting his teeth ; ‘‘ I think 
I do—to my sorrow !” 

Lispenard made a step nearer to his kinsman. 

“Ah !” he cried, sternly ; “it is that girl Esther !” 

Shirlaw winced, as though a hand had touched some 
unhealed wound, but his lips were dumb. 

‘**T have not been wholly blind in the last few weeks,’ 
said Lispenard, ‘‘my poor fickle, unstable Victor! But 
she, too, is the daughter of Gilbert Vye—as near to him 
as Mignon, and equally shadowed by his guilt.” 

‘*She cared nothing for me, Lispenard.” 

“‘T rejoice to hear that,” drily. ‘“‘I know not whether 
to pity or condemn you, Victor. You have, indeed, been 
most unfortunate in your loves.” 

With a distracted air, Shirlaw drew out his watch. 

‘“‘ Pity me, old fellow ; don’t condemn me! Doubtless 
I suffer as keenly as more worthy men. I must take the 
next train to town. My presence here will only precipitate 
matters, since I act upon Cyril Vye like a red rag upon a 
bull. Moreover, there is a limit to all things, and I can 
never again practice dissimulation to the extent of treat- 
ing Gilbert Vye as though he were an honest man. My 
blood boils when I think of him here, mingling freely 
with these aristocratic Dale people. So I must go.” 

‘* Without explanations of any kind ?” 

‘* How dare I—how can I make explanations, Lispe- 
nard ?” 

Lispenard stared blankly into the gray night. 

‘‘Tt is a bad business,” he muttered ; ‘‘a most distract- 
ing and complicated business !” 

**True, and you must help me out of it, old chap.” 

The dwarf's pale, bitter face flushed painfully. 

oi I “td 

‘‘Somebody, at some future date, will have to tell 
Mignon. You must be that person. You love me, you 
know. You will not be too hard upon your unlucky 
kinsman. If there is a shadow of excuse for me in what 
I have done, you will give me the full benefit of it.” 

Lispenard drew his breath sharply. 

‘‘Let us go up to the house,” he said. ‘Jarvis has 
just brought in the evening mail.” 

They went, in silence. Two letters had arrived for 
Shirlaw—one from his mother, the other an official docu- 
ment which he tore open and devoured eagerly. 


’ 








“Tam ordered to rejoin my command immediately !” 
he cried, in a tone of infinite relief. ‘‘ Wes ever anything 
more fortunate? I have just time to make a flying visit 
to my mother and sisters, and then, ho! for the frontier 
again! I hope to Heaven! I shall some day have the 
pleasure of encountering our soi-disant cattle-king there .’ 

“Do not tempt Fate by rash wishes,” replied Lispe- 
nard, gloomily. ‘‘ Far better that you should never see 
him more,” 

‘‘His chances of returning to his old exploits are 
small, unless he can manage to propitiate his nephew. 
By Jove! It is shameful that he should return, to re- 
sume his nefarious business, is it not ?”’ 

Lispenard made no reply. In silence he watched Shir- 
law's preparations for hurried departure. Why should he 
detain him? He no longer loved Mignon. He could 
neither assist nor comfort her in the approaching crisis. 
Verily, it was better that he should go. 

* *~ * * * ~ 

Over the river, at Rookwood, Philip Vye and his son 
were standing alone beside the library fire. 

“My dear. father,” said Cyril, grimly, ‘‘long ago, 
when you told that story about Martin, did you think I 
had not wit enough to put one and two together, and see 
through the whole affair? According to tradition, we 
have had great men in our family. It remained for us to 
produce a scoundrel, also, whose career, thus far, has 
been unprecedented.” 

The thin, gray face of the elder man grew grayer yet. 

**In Heaven’s name, Cyril, keep your suspicions to 
yourself! For Mignon’s sake, say nothing, even to 
me !”* 

He laughed, wickedly. 

“For Mignon’s sake! Oh, but I owe her one, you 
know! It is really quite too gratifying to think of her 
in connection with this business! At last I shall have 
my revenge !” 

“He is your uncle and my brother—he is our guest. 
Whatever we may suspect, we have no positive know- 
ledge of anything wrong. Your revenge? Nonsense! 
You talk like a stage villain. Well-bred people do not 
mention such things nowadays. What do you mean to 
do ?” 

*‘Let me ask the same question, my dear father. 
What do you mean todo? Allow Gilbert Vye to return 
to his old haunts and resume the name of Black Dave, 
and the occupation of robbifig, murdering and train- 
wrecking ? Will you be his accomplice to that extent ? 
Ah, you wince! True, he is your brother; but I hate 
him none the less for that. Mignon’s father will receive 
no mercy at my hands.” 

‘Cyril, the family honor of all the Vyes, living and 
dead, is at stake !” 

‘**Family honor be hanged, as it surely must be, some 
day, in the person of my Uncle Gilbert ! I swear to you 
that no consideration of that sort shall tempt me to 
spare either him or his daughter.” 

A faint, sobbing cry startled the two men. Both 
turned quickly, and saw that the library-door had been 
noiselessly opened. On its threshold ® woman was 
standing, frozen with horror—a woman whose bloodless 
face and dilating eyes betrayed that she had overheard 
all. It was Elinor Vye. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A PAIR OF SPURS. 

Anet LisPENaRD went to a window opening on the 
river, and looked across the gloomy current to the old 
mansion standing so stately on the opposite bazfk. 
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Shirlaw had gone without one parting word to his be- 
trothed—gone never to return. Now, what could he, 
Abel Lispenard, do to help Mignon—to save her from the 
vile plots of her cousin, and the tempest that was ready 
to break over her golden head-? _ He was the soul of in- 
tegrity and honor. No man could regard crime with 
greater abhorrence, or visit sterner censure on “the. 
criminal and yet, at this moment, Lispenard was not 
thinking of Gilbert Vye, his two-fold life, and his out- 
rageous deeds perpetrated under other names, but only 
of Mignon—Mignon, at the mercy of Cyril Vye—Mignon, 
utterly ignorant of the true character of her father, alone, 
defenseless, deserted by her lover—how—how could he 
help Mignon ? 

He started at last, shook his huge shoulders, hesitated ; 
then went straight to a cabinet of teak wood in a corner, 
and took out—what? A pair of antique gold spurs. 
These he sealed in a tiny box; then stepped forward 
and rang the bell. 

A servant answered it. 

** Jarvis,” said Abel Lispenard, quietly, ‘‘ can I trust 
you ?”’ 

“IT think you can, sir,” answered the man. 

Lispenard slipped the box into his hand. 

‘Then go immediately to Rookwood, and give this, 
privately, tc Gilbert Vye—remember, privately /” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

**And keep your eyes open, in case you see anybody, 
or anything that seems strange to you over yonder, and 
report in full to me.” 

‘* That I will, sir.” 

Jarvis departed on his errand. 
an hour by the clock. 
waited. 

By-and-by he heard the man’s step outside. 
entered, with an important air. 

‘*T saw him, sir !” 

Lispenard motioned for him to close the door. 

Tell me everything !” he commanded. 

** Well, sir,” said Jarvis, ‘‘ when I reached Rookwood, 
Mr. Gilvert Vye was just coming out of the stable—going 
on one of his long rides. I went up to him and saysI: 

*** Wait a bit, sir, here’s something for you.’ 

‘*T gave him the box. He struck a match, tore off the 
cover and turned pale—pale as a spook—the lucifer was 
flaring on his face and I could see it plain. 

““¢Who sent this ?’ says he. 

*«€My master, Mr. Lispenard,’ says I. 

‘*¢ Ah!’ says he, drawing his breath hard, then he put 
a hand in his pocket and gave me this, sir.” 

Jarvis showed a five-dollar banknote. A shudder shook 
Abel Lispenard’s square figure. He pointed straight to 
the fire burning under the tall mantel. 

*¢ Throw it there, Jarvis !” 

Jarvis obeyed, meekly, A little spurt of flame and he 
resumed his narrative. 

‘* He slipped from his saddle, sir. 
or bewildered, or something. 

“«<T'll go up to the house,’I heard him mutter, ‘and 
bid Mignon good-by !’ 

‘* Well, he started for the house and I with him, for 
you told me to look after anything that might be strange 
at Rookwood. ‘Well, sir, we hadn’t gone far, when we 
both saw some tall, black shapes moving along the ter- 
race—two men, sir, and then a door flew open, letting 
out a streak of light, and Mr. Cyril Vye ran down the 
steps to meet the pair. 

‘“‘*Ha! Here you are, sheriff!’ I heard him sav, in a 
guarded voice—Mr, Gilbert and I had stopped short in 


He was gone exactly 
Lispeaard paced the room and 


Jarvis 


He seemed scared, 





the shelter of the shrubbery. ‘So my telegrams found 
you ?’ says he. ‘The one I sent from New York this 
morning was explicit enough, was it not? Ishould have 
requested you to meet me in Boston on the arrival of the 
train, but there was a lady in the way, who might have 
made an awkward scene.” 

_“*Ts he likely to give us the slip ?’ says the person 
wlio~had.been called sheriff. 

‘*More tlian-dtikely,’ answered Mr. Cyril, ‘if once h 
suspects mischief. Speed.ié the one thing necessary in 
this case. First of all, you had better seta watch at 
the station.’ oa 

*** We have done that already,’ says the man. 

“Then they seemed to stand and whisper together, 
after which they went softly into the house. I turned 
to look for Gilbert Vye, but he had disappeared, sir—I 
didn’t see him again. I went back to the landing-place, 
but my boat was gone, too, and I had to walk round by 
the bridge. Yet the skiff is now down at the jetty, 
moored all right. How it got there I am sure I don’t 
know, sir.” 

‘You may go, Jarvis,” said Lispenard, as the servant 
finished his story. 

Jarvis went his way. 
things he had heard. 

Officers of the law at Rookwood! A watch already set 
at the railway station, and perhaps at other avenues of 
escape, also! Cyril Vye had lost no time. He had de- 
termined on the utter destruction of his uncle. Family 
considerations were of no importance to him now.: It 
was plain that he would stop at nothing. How long 
would Mignon remain in ignorance of all that was 
passing about her ? 

Abel Lispenard could not rest—he could scarcely 
breathe. The night seemed charged with dynamite. An 
explosion was close at hand. He wondered what the 
dwellers of the Dale would say when the real character 
of the man whom they had /éd and admired was made 
known to them. 

At last he seized his hat and went down into his dark, 
still garden, followed by a long-nosed Livonian hound. 
The hour was growing late, but there was no rest for 
Lispenard to-night. He seemed raked up in red-hot 
coals. ; 

He stood on the stone jetty. Yes, at his feet lay 
Jarvis’s skiff, safely moored. Lispenard knew well 
enough who had appropriated ‘the craft and left his 
servant to walk round by the bridge. He looked across 
the current at Rookwood. All there was silent as death, 
but once or twice he saw a little point of red light flash 
ont, like a star, in the shrubbery along the river-side, 
gleam for an instant, and then vanish. Scouts were at 
work, surely. 

The river made a bend not far from the jetty. As he 
gazed down stream, Lispenard fancied he could distin- 
guish, in that black watery curve, the outline of a boat 
lying close in to the sheltering bank. 

For a long time he stood waiting for he knew not 
what. The night was very quiet. Only the wind sighe: 
in the tree-tops over his head. He was just turning to 
go back to the house when the hound at his side began 
to bark. 

‘* Be still, Cossack ! commanded Lispenard, grasping 
the brute by the collar. 

At the same moment, out from the nearest clump of 
trees a figure moved, and stood directly in his way. 

“You did not send me the spurs in time, Mr. Lis- 
penard,” said Gilbert Vye. ‘‘ Now help me, or I am 
lost !” 


His master stood pondering the 
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Had it come to this? Was he, Abel 
Lispenard, to furnish aid to this man ? 
He looked at him steadily. He was ashen- 
gray, and quaking like a leaf. He seemed 
half ashamed of his appearance, for he made 
haste to say, in a hoarse, broken voice : 

“All men have their 


weak moments. 
Mine has come at last ! 


I have never been 
a coward till to-night ; but now—nowI can 
feel a tightening here!” grasping his throat 
convulsively. 

It was fear, then, that made him tremble. 
This bold desperado had turned coward at 
sight of his kindred arrayed against him. 
No foes so pitiless, none so much to be 








| man; then he turned, and again looked 


dreaded, as those of a man’s own 
household! Abel 





Lispenard 


re- 
coiled from the so-called cattle- %. 
man with a haughty, forbidding y 


gesture. 

**What would you have me do ?” 
he said, sternly. 

‘That dog Cyril is resolved to 
run me down,” gasped Gilbert Vye ; 
‘*he’s blocked my way to the station. I 
started down the in your servant's 
boat ; but I found another craft watching 


yonder. They hailed me, and I put back 
to your landing - place. 
in, you see. 


river 


He’s hemmed me 
Hide me, or I must hang.” 

Heaven knew that he deserved hanging 
With 


Lispenard 


over and over again. 


loathing un- 
speakable, Abel 


surveyed the 
across the river to Rookwood. A tempest 
‘of passion shook him like a reed. 

‘Follow me!” he said, sharply, hurriedly. 


(To be continued.) 
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BONNIE FANNY DEAN. 


In rambling thro’ this weary warld 
I’ve flowers 0’ beauty seen ; 
But nane were half sae fair to me 

As bonnie Fanny Dean, 


I’ve never seen sic twa blue een, 
Nor sic a sweet wee mou; 

And oh! her heart is soft and pure 
As drops o’ morning dew.} 


The glossy vine wi’ grace may twine 
In nature’s wilds amang; 

More gracefu’ still ower Fanny's brow 
Her gowden tresses hang. 


I've kent her sin’ she was a bairn— 
A wee bit gentle thing; 

But never thocht her budding charms 
A spell wad ower me fling. 


I'll never break the sacred vyw, 
The promise made yestreen; 
Come weal or woe, I’ll wedded be 

To bonnie Fanny Dean, 


THE HEROINE OF SANDY HILL 
CREEK. 


By CHARLES HowarD SHINN, 


I vsep to be a lineman for the Western Union, and 
worked on the frontiers many a year, Adventures and 
risks were plenty, but the worst time I ever had was in 
1881, on an Oregon river ; and it was all my own fault, 
too. 

South from Portland to Roseburg the railroad extends, 
and half-a-dozen telegraph wires accompany it. It had 
been a fearful Winter, and the small streams were tor- 
rents and the rivers like whirlpools. 

Three miles south of our camp was a railroad bridge 
over Sandy Hill Creek. It rested upon great wooden 
piers sunk deep in the bed, and rising nearly forty feet 
above the surface. 

The arrangement was only temporary ; some time, it 
was thought, substantial iron piers would be substituted. 

The bridge was called safe, but I noticed that trains 
went over it with considerable caution. That February 
morning we got word from the nearest railroad station 
that the wires across the bridge were all down and com- 
munication stopped. Bill Nason and I started to repair 
damages. 

When we arrived, a glance showed what was the 
trouble. The wires ran underneath the bridge; but a 
piece of loose timber, blown from the roofless top of the 
bridge, had gone endwise through between the ties, 
struck the wires, and doubled, twisted and broken them 
at a place directly over the central pier. 

“Buckley,” says Bill Nason, ‘‘ that pier will go afore 
night. Better not climb down on to it.” 

‘*Who wants to stay there till night ?” I retorted, 
taking wire and tools, and walking rapidly out to the 
middle of the rickety old bridge. 

It had evidently been decided to be unsafe, for a 
watchman stood at the end and told us that the next 
freight-train was to be side-tracked, though he thought 
the passenger-train might manage to cross. 

“*IT won't have naught to do with it,’’ said Nason, as he 
felt how the bridge shook under the force of the stream, 
which every now and then hurled trunks of trees and 
masses of driftwood against the central pier. 





Nason wasn’t fit for a lineman, and he didn’t stay in 
the business long. 

It was easy to see that the immediate repairing of the 
lines was necessary, if news of the condition of the 
bridge was to reach Roseburg. 

I stood, as I have said, on the middle of the bridge, 
a cheap and hastily constructed structure, yet seemingly 
strong. 

I could not believe that the pier was in danger. Even 
if the pier should go, I did not think the bridge—a Howe 
Truss—would fall, though it certainly would sag in the 
centre, and wouldn't carry any weight. 

I clambered down the timbers and stood on top of the 
pier. Well, it was a queer sensation. 

The mass of wood was formed of logs in diamond 
shape, bolted strongly together, with the points of the 
diamond up and down stream ; and wood had been so 
abundant that the whole affair was made solid. 

It was not weighted down with rock inside, as is 
usually the case in such structures. Great piles of stones 
had been thrown about its base after it was sunk twenty 
feet or so in the sand. But what was that when the 
enormous force of the freshet was devoted to boring a 
‘*suckhole” about the pier ? 

The minute I got myself fairly on the top of the pier 
I knew what was going on. The current was whirling, 
and the bed of the stream was being chiseled out fast 
enough to take one’s breath away. 

‘*There’s no use fastening these wires on the head of 
this pier, Nason,” I said. ‘‘ We will get them loose, and 
I shall sit on this edge of the pier, quite free from the 
bridge itself, and fasten them to this bit of timber 
projecting from the main woodwork.” 

Well, the job took more than an hour before I thought 
it was finished. There was no other way, unless we had 
taken up all the wires and relaid them from the shore. 
The arrangement was only temporary, but safe and 
good. 

And while I sat there on the pier, with my feet dang- 
ling, looking down about twelve feet on the wild current 
flowing away—for I was, fortunately, as it turned out, on 
the lower side—while I sat there I felt the mass of 
timber wrenched more and more. 

But it didn’t frighten me, for I began to think my- 
self a fool to suppose that great pier could be torn out 
so quick. 

Well, after I got all through with my work, I climbed 
back to the floor of the bridge ; and here my story would 


| end if it hadn’t been for a piece of carelessness. 


T had noi not been five minutes on the bridge before 
we saw a monstrous mass of floating wreck and timber 
coming down stream. It was, as we found out afterward, 
the coffer-dam of a miner on the head-waters of the river, 
and it looked almost as large as another pier. Nason 


and the watchman stood with me, and we all felt that if 


it struck the pier, out the concern would go like a straw, 
and Nason broke on a run for the bank. 

Just at this minute I remembered that I had left my 
old coat wedged in a crevice on the pier-head. It was 
oniy a worn garment, but in the pocket were photo- 
graphs of my old pard—the best man that ever stepped 
—and of my little sister who died long ago. 

Maybe I was a fool to carry them round with me, but 
those things kinder kept me straight when the fellows 
asked me to go on a spree ; and if the pier went, I was 
going to have that coat first. 

So I jumped down—not less than five feet, if you’ve 
seen such bridges—and had just caught up the coat, 
when the whole pier settled away from the bridge as if 
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it had suddenly sunk five feet, and the water swirled 
within six feet of me. 

I suppose I might have caught at the bridge by a 
desperate effort, but I considered the pier quite as safe, 
and during the half minute that things staid in this 
situation I was desperately afraid the bridge would 
settle on top of me. I put on my coat. 

Swirl! rush! crash! The great wooden dam, logs of 
bolted pine, water-soaked and heavy, whirled against 
the pier and swung it over and out. 

It fell lengthwise in the current, and the mass of logs 
swept past ; for it had the full impetus of the river, and 
moved faster. 

As the pier settled down into the water I climbed out 
like a drowned rat, slowly emerging from the yellow 
flood, and perched myself on the top again. 

The mass of timbers rode high and dry when the flurry 
of the first great crash was over ; but we must have been 
pretty deep down in the channel at the first, for the 
watchman said afterward that the water foamed and 
broke many yards above the great timbers, which sank 
out of sight a moment like a lump of lead, and then 
rose gallantly and went down-stream like a race-horse. 

My thoughts were all on the channel below. Plenty 
of trees that might sweep one off, and yet not afford a 
chance for escape ! 

Four miles below was an island in the river where 
some settlers lived, who, as they had boats, might get me 
off. Then the river widened, was joined by others, and 
became so great a flood that there was really danger of 
a long voyage, through dangers infinite, to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

And as for swimming to shore, I was always a poor 
hand at that ; but I don’t believe any one would have 
wished to try it, had they sat where I was and seen the 
way we passed things on shore. 

Once or twice we bumped on the rocks, grounded for 
a minute, and then swung off ;.then I tried experiments 
as to steering the huge craft by moving my weight from 
one point to another ; and it seemed to have some effect, 
owing to the peculiar diamond shape of the pier. 

I was trying to have a little choice as to channels, so 
as to bang up against the bank, and on the right side 
for our camp. 

Well, I was very comfortable indeed. The warm sun 
shone, the tossing and yellow river was grand to see, the 
mountains ran out in long promontories, and my strange 
craft swept around them in gallant fashion ; this adven- 


ture was likely, I thought, to end well, and I had little | 


to fear. 

Suddenly a new danger revealed itself, a pointed pre- 
cipice of rock, against which the current ran stormily, 
and we were hurled violently thither. 

I sat in a hollow between two bolted timbers, clasping 
both, and my arms were benumbed by the tremendous 
shock, which was so terrible that it tore the long pier in 
twain, and the pieces whirled apart. 

A few more such accidents would reduce my craft to 
a confused mass of a few broken timbers, a ‘wreck of 
driftwood. 

During this time I had seen no one on the shore, but 
now we neared the island, and as soon as I saw a house, 
I shouted at the top of my voice. 

The men, as it afterward turned out, were all on main- 
land, but a tall young woman came to the door, took in 
the scene at a glance, spoke to her mother within the 
house, ran to the stable, emerged ten seconds later, 
mounted bare-back on a horse, and rode off full gallop 
toward the lower end of the island. 


Yum 





— 


I could see her very well, and could not but admire 
her health and energy, and was willing to swear she was 
beautiful besides. 

Her horse took the low fences in good style, and she 
rode as if she was making for a given point. Her hair had 
been knotted closely, but soon it flew out in a brown 
mane, that floated behind her as she rode, yet the current 
ran so fast that she gained but little until she crossed the 
woodland and struck open fields; then the great dun 
animal settled down toa superb run. Pretty soon I saw 
what she was riding for ; there was an inlet, and there a 
skiff lay at moorings. 

Up the girl rode, ind leaped to the ground. You can 
imagine how eagerly I watched her, how dangerous an 
exploit I felt she was going to undertake for the sake of 
a human creature drifting out to sea, perhaps to death 
by drowning or starvation. 

She turned her horse loose, drew a pair of oars from a 
place of concealment. She cut the rope of the boat—I 
saw the knife flash—she was in such haste, that plucky 
young woman. The next minute she was out of the inlet 
in the current of the river, rowing diagonally, so as to 
meet the high-floating fragment of pier on which I clung, 
and, looking back toward the house, now a mile distant, 
I saw @ woman on the roof, watching us with a spy-glass, 

She rowed magnificently, but to me the risk of the 
whole enterprise seemed enormous. I had no doubt she 
could reach me; but could we row back, even with the 
help of the eddy at the foot of the island ? 

I feared not, and so did she from the way in which she 
steered to save space. The waves ran high, winds and 
currents, eddies and cross-eddies, and the struggle taxed 
her strength and skill. 

I wished with all my heart that she were the one to 
be resched, I the rescuer; but I felt myself saying that 
I couldn’t have done it so well. As she approached 
I waved my hat. 

I had long before decided that the thing to do was te 
take a header and swim to meet her skiff, for it was im- 
possible for her to approach too closely to the great 
floating hulk of a pier, which was liable any moment to 
roll over and swamp her tiny craft. 

It all came out nicely. A leap, a short swim, and I 
clambered over the stern ; but she wouldn’t let me take 
the oars, and really I was that weak that I don’t think I 
was much account for an oarsman. 

But I had to help her, for it took us two solid hours 
to row ashore, and Miss May Nagle’s pretty hands were 
badly blistered. 

But at last we landed, went to the farmhouse, and 
what a welcome we had! 

When I told the pleasant, middle-aged lady, Miss 
May’s mother, that her daughter was as great a heroine 
as Grace Darling, and deserved to have her name and 
picture in every paper in the country, she smiled and 
looked pleased enough. 

* * 

A month later I spent a week at that fine old farm- 
house, and learned to know Miss May pretty well—a 
bright, earnest, womanly, strong woman —and before 
long I grew very much interested in her. But then she 
soon told me, kindly and in the most delicate way, that 
she would soon be married to a young farmer from 
Corvallis, 

After that I discovered that, after all, Miss Hattie, the 
next daughter, was the most attractive ; and, though I’m 
only a lineman, I’ve saved up some money, and some of 
these days there will be another wedding on that rocky 
island. Miss May was married last year. 


* * * * 
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MAHWA FLOWERS, A SUGAR-PRODUCING | tree may yield as much as 500 to 700 pounds of flowers ; 


even a ton is asserted to have been collected from one 

BLOSSOM. tree. These flowers have a luscious but peculiar taste 

ArrenTion has been publicly drawn of late to ‘‘ Mahwa | when fresh ; when dry they resemble in flavor inferior 
Flowers”— the corollas of Bassia /atifolia—as a cheap | figs. They form a very important addition to the food 
source of cane-sugar. This species of Bassia is a tree | of the poorer classes in those districts where the tree 
attaining to a height of forty to sixty feet, and common | abounds, particularly in the neighborhood of woodlands 
in many parts of India, especially in Central Hindoostan. | and jungles. They are especially useful in economizing 
It has oblong leaves of firm texture, five to six inches | cereals in seasons of famine and drought. They i 
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long ; these fall in February, March or April, and are ; sometimes eaten fresh, but more commonly sun-dried, 
sueceeded in March or April by the flowers. These last | and are usually consumed with rice and the lesser mil- 
for two or three weeks, and then begin to fall. The falls | lets, or with seeds of various kinds, and leaves. It is said 
take place at night, and continue sometimes for a fort- | that a man, his wife and three children may be sup- 
night. The fruits, which resemble a small apple, ripen | ported for one month on 160 pounds of Mahwa flowers. 
in three months ; the seeds, one to four in number, yield It is not, however, as a direct article of food, nor as a 
an edible oil by pressure. It should be added that the | material for the preparation of a rough spirit by fermen- 


trees are self-sown, and that they flourish in very poor | tation (a very common use of these flowers) that Mabwa 
and stony soil. blossoms are now recommended. It has been affirmed 

When the Mahwa tree is in bud, the ground beneath | that they may be employed as an abundant and very 
it is cleared of weeds, sometimes by burning. A single ' cheap source of cane-sugar. 
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COURT OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 


By LILy 


Ir is impossible to speak of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and its rapid growth within the last thirty years, 
without touching upon the history of the Art Training- 
schools, or, as they were originally called, ‘‘ Schools of 
Design,” since it was an outgrowth from them, and arose 
from the need which was felt amongst those interested 
in developing the slumbering art-feeling of the nation, 
to have some permanent storehouse of works of art by 
which the untraveled and untraveling English might be- 
come familiar with what other nations had done in the 
past, and were doing now, in a direction of which so little 
was practically known except to the cultivated classes. 

The South Kensington Museum differs from the British 
Museum—first, as being essentially an art exhibition ; and 
second, in its educational nature, as a means of study of 
the history of industrial art 
in all its branches and a nu- 
cleus of a system of circula- 
tion by which the benefits 
are spread throughout the 
land. 

There have never been 
wanting those who have de- 
clared that we were essenti- 
ally an inartistic nation ; we 
were naturally devoid of 
taste, or of what was called 
a real feeling for art. A 
Frenchman, or an Italian, 
was always called in where 
art work was to be done, 
because the English work- 








THE BROMPTON BOILERS—ORIGINAL DEPOSITORY OF THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM COLLECTIONS. 
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man was, in the nature of things, deficient in even the 
perception of beauty. It is rather more than one 
hundred years since the first efforts were made—almost 
simultaneously in the three divisions of Great Britain 
—to establish societies devoted to the improvement 
of manufactures, and from these may be dated the 
first beginning of a revival of art culture. In order of 
date they stand thus: 1727, the formation of the Board 
of Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufactures in 
Scotland ; next, in Ireland, 1731, “The Dublin Soci- 
ety’’; and, last of all, in 1754, twenty-seven years after 
Scotland had taken the lead, of the ‘‘ Society of Arts” in 
England. This last was due to the suggestion of a land- 
scape-painter, named William Shipley, and a School of De- 
sign was one of its first provisions. The Drawing Schools 
of the Dublin Society had, 
however, been opened pre- 
viously, in 1741, and re- 
ceived an annual grant of 
£500 a year from the Irish 
Parliament. The Drawing 
Academy of the Scotch 
Board of Trustees was not 
established till 1766, but it 


went ahead very rapidly, 
under the teaching of a 
Frenchman named De la 


Croix, and Sir David Wil- 
kie. Sir William Allan and 
Sir J. Watson-Gordon were 
fellow-students there, while 
it is said that there was 
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scarcely an eminent name in the history of Scottish art 
that is not connected with this school. 

Readers of Sir Joshua Reynolds's life, will call to 
mind of what comparatively recent date the school of 
British painters is. The Royal Academy, which owed its 
origin to the private enterprise of a few artists in 1711, 
had its first important exhibition in the large room of 
the Society of Arts in 1760, and it was not till 1765 that a 
charter was obtained from George III. Before the time 
of the then living artists there had been no painters of 
English nationality. It would seem, then, that there 
had been a deep, slowly growing movement toward the 
development of a national art, dating from the early por- 
tion of the eighteenth century, but it was not until 1835 
that any great step was taken in the direction of a serious 
national art training. In July of that year, on the motion 
of Mr. William Ewart, M.P. for Liverpool, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed ‘‘to in- 
quire into the best means of extending a knowledge of 
the arts and of the principles ef design among the people 
especially the manufacturing population) of the country; 
ilso, to inquire into the constitution, management and 
effects of institutions connected with the arts.” 

The inquiries of the committee embraced three di- 
visions : Ist. The state of art in this country, and in 
other countries, as manifested in their different manufac- 
tures ; 2d. The best means of extending among the people, 
especially the manufacturing classes, a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, art; 3d. The state of the higher 
branches of art and the best way of advancing them.” 

The result of this Parliamentary inquiry showed that 
there was a most lamentable deficiency of taste or artistic 
knowledge amongst English artisans and manufacturers, 
and an absolute dearth of English designers. 

The superiority of French art workmanship was clearly 
shown to be no fancy of a few unpatriotic enthusiasts, 
but the existence in France, and the absence in England, 
of a systematic training for designers ; and that England 
was absolutely dependent on foreign countries for all 
that aded beauty to her manufactures or handicrafts. 

In France, there were at that time eighty schools of de- 
sign, under the super:ntendence and partial support of 
the Government—in most cases free ; and so much were 
they appreciated by the workmen that it was impossible 
to provide for all who wished to attend them. 

In Bavaria, linear drawing was taught in every village 
school ; there were, besides, thirty-three schools of de- 
sign, and polytechnic schools for advanced studemts. 
In Prussia, Switzerland and other European countries, 
similar means were taken by Government assistance to 
train the workmen. England almost alone occupied the 
unenviable position of ignoring art, and being content to 
accept it as a luxury, only to be derived from other and 
more “naturally artistic” peoples. And this at a time 
when the artisans themselves were alive to the disad- 
vantages under which they suffered and had an earnest 
desire for artistic information, if not training. London, 
Birmingham, Worcester, Stafford had made the voices of 
their workmen heard, and in Coventry they had actually 
petitioned the House of Commons for a School of Design 
in connection with the ribbon trade. The manufacturers 
of that town obtained at that time all their designs from 
foreign professional designers. In other countries, books 
on art were published by the Government for the use of 
the workmen, while in England they had to be content 
with the Mechanics’ Magazine and the Penny Magazine, 
set on foot by private enterprise. The ‘‘ Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes,” which had all sprung up since 1823, had, in 
some cases, devoted a part of their funds to the forma- 











tion of evening classes for drawing or modeling, but 
there was a difficulty in obtaining qualified teachers. 

Another disadvantage under which the English work- 
man suffered, was that, unlike his foreign rival, all the 
national collections of art and, of course, all private ones, 
were closed to him on the only day of the week on which 
he could visit them; and it was thought better to en- 
courage his remaining shut up in his unlovely dwelling, 
or force him to spend his time in the public-house, than 
to give him an opportunity of raising his taste and leayning 
the enobling lessons which Art has to teach, by visiting 
museums or galleries on the Sunday. This reproach, 
alas! still clings to us, though the establishment of the 
bank holidays and the free opening of museums on all 
periods of general recess, such as Christmas and Easter, 
and their remaining open in the evenings, have given our 
artisan class more opportunities than it formerly pos- 
sessed of gaining familiarity with works of art. Some 
private individuals have done théir best to remedy the 
evil—notably the Duke of Westminster—and have thrown 
open their private collections on Sundays free to all who 
apply for tickets. 

There is always one consolation to the Englishman 
who is pained to find his country so slow, and often so 
difficult to rouse. Once stirred up, other nations have 
but small chance of keeping ahead of us. No one abuses 


/ us so much as we abuse ourselves, no one criticises our 


public mistakes with such bitterness, such utter con- 
tempt, as we do. It is the Englishman’s privilege to 
grumble at all things English, and he exercises it to the 
fullest extent; but he does not grumble for nothing. 
He gets to work, and by-and-by people wake up to find 
that ‘‘we have changed all that.” 

In 1836 the Government took up this matter of art 
training on the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee, and now, fifty vears later, what is the result ? 
We have a system of organized art training which begins 
in our national schools and reaches through every grade 
of the community. Jnstruction both in science and art, 
as applied to manufactures, is within the reach of, one 
may truly say, each shoeless beggar-boy in every remote 
district of the three kingdoms. There has been a com- 
plete and really astounding revival of art productions, 
and at the present time we have foreign nations coming 
to us for advice and suggestions. Our designers are 
making fortunes in France ; and reliable statistics show 
that many hundreds of men and women are at this 
moment engaged in the work of designing in Russia, 
Spain, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, the Cape 
of Good Hope and other places, who have been trained in 
English schools of art. The French designers in Eng- 
land have been everywhere displaced by English, and the 
French monopoly is at an end, so far as English manu- 
facture is concerned. We have commissioners from 
foreign schools sent over to study the English system 
of training. Already in 1868 a French firm purchased 
designs for silk damasks, cretonnes and paper-hangings 
from students in the Training-school at South Kensing- 
ton. New art manufactures have arisen directly from 
the schools, such as Doulton’s world-known pottery, and, 
later, glass etching and cameo glass cutting, of which Sir 
Rupert Kente reports: ‘‘I can say with confidence that 
no country has at any time produced such true, brilliant 
flint glass as the English makers now give to the worl. 
As to design, whether in cut, engraved or molded glass, 
whether in rock crystal or cameo work, no such art 
glass was ever before seen as that which is now being 
produced in ‘Stourbridge.’ The Venetians come to us 


for desigus for their revived lace manufactures, and 
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everywhere foreign countries are bracing; themselves to 
fresh energy, fearing to be passed in the race by the once 
despised English, who were ‘naturally deficient’ in art 
perceptions.” 

Last, but not least, we name the incomparable Collec- 
tions of the South Kensington Museum, such a storage 
of art wealth as has never been gathered by any natioa in 
such a short space of time, thirty-four years, in which 
every phase of ancient and modern art is represented, 
where our students are trained by familiarity with all 
that has been produced of beauty in past or present 
time ; and by the organized system of circulation its 
treasures are kept constantly passing throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, every local museum or 
school of art, however obscure or remote, having a right 
to share in the benefits of this truly national collection. 

The Museum itself, as we have said, grew out of the 
schools of design. A second Parliamentary Committee, 
in 1849, had under consideration, among other things, a 
petition from the Society of Arts to permit the use of a 
public building for the purposes of a National Exhibition 
of Manufactures, to be held every five years. Amd as a 
result of this, in the Spring of 1851, a public exhibition 
of the works of students in schools of design was held at 
Marlborough House, which was granted for the occasion 
by the Government. In the same year the idea which 
had sprung from the Parliamentary inquiries of the value 
of general exhibitions had been extended and worked out 
under the fostering energy of the Prince Consort into the 
wonderful International Exhibition in Hyde Park, the 
success of which exceeded the wildest expectations, and 
which gave an impetus to art all over Europe which was 
undreamed of. 

The system of purchase by the state of examples of art 
had originated in 1838, and in 1840 £10,000 was voted for 
this purpose for the benefit of the schools of design. 
After the great Exhibition of 1851, £5,000 was voted for 
the purchase of specimens exhibited there, and in 1855 
another £20,000. In 1857 the South Kensington Museum 
was formally inaugurated by the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, the national acquisitions being then provisionally 
placed in an iron building erected by the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, out of the surplus 
left from that undertaking, at a cost of £15,000. In the 
same year the permanent building was commenced on 
twelve acres of land purchased by the Government from 
the commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition for £60,000. 

Up to 1879 a sum of £190,000 had been voted by Par- 
liament and expended on the buildings. In the first 
instance the Government were bound to erect ‘‘ suitable 
buildings in the immediate neighborhood of South Ken- 
sington” for the reception of Mr. Sheepshanks’s bequest 
of pictures to the nation. At the same time the Vernon 
and Turner Galleries were temporarily housed there until, 
the buildings at Burlington House being ready for the 
use of the Royal Academy, the National Gallery in Trafal- 
gar Square could be opened for their reception. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art, which had been estab- 
lished in 1852 at Marlborough House, was at the same 
time removed to the temporary buildings at South Ken- 
sington (1857), and formed the nucleus of that splendid 
collection, which has since been constantly added to, both 
by the expenditure of national funds and by the muni- 
ficent gifts of private individuals. 

It is partly due to the unlooked-for growth of the 
schools of science and art in connection with the 
Museum, and of the collection itself, so far beyond the 
possibilities of expectation in 1857, and partly to the way 
in which we English do everything, that the Museum 





buildings and their attendant schools form the most 
extraordinary specimen of gigantic patchwork that it is 
possible to conceive. One of the very painful results 
of the much-vaunted government of an enlightened nation 
on petty principles is, that while we have other nations 
with not half our wealth voting sums of public money 
for ‘the building of fit receptacles for their priceless 
treasures of art, we are dependent on the niggardly doles 
which from time to time can be wrung from a reluctant 
Parliament, without jeopardizing the reign of the domi- 
nant party, just enough to add a patch here and there, 
from time to time, to the heterogeneous buildings at 
South Kensington. 

One single bequest by an individual to the national 
callection, that of the late Mr. Jones, valued by ex- 
perts at a quarter of a million sterling, has been but 
slightly exceeded by the expenditure of the nation on 
the callection since 1852. This is only one of many gifts, 
beginning with the gallery of pictures left by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, valued at £90,000 ;. the bequest of the Rev. OC. H. 
Townshend of paintings, gems, cameos, prints, ete., valued 
at £23,000 ; that of the Rev. A. Dyce, also of paintings, 
miniatures, engravings and upward of 13,000 books, 
valued at £20,000; the library left by Mr. John Forster, 
and many other smaller but extremely vaiuable gifts, 
while foreign nations have generously given us aid. And 
the Japanese Government made a complete historical 
collection of pottery and enamel and presented it to the 
Museum. Yet with this magnificent store in our hands, 
we have a mass of buildings which would be a disgrace 
to any fifth-rafe power. 

In another hundred years it is possible that the last of 
the tumble-down old rabbit-warrens of the temporary 
premises may disappear, and something better greet the 
eye than bare hrick walls, alternating with barnlike 
sheds and unsightly and decaying ruins jostling the one 
or two portions of the buildings which are in a com- 
parative state of completion. 

The result of this haphazard and piecemeal mode of 
proceeding is that the internal arrangement and decora- 
tion of the Museum is as complete a piece of patchwork 
as the exterior, which is saving a very great deal, as 
every one who has passed by South Kensington will 
allow. 

Instead of any intelligent scheme of general decoration 
being elaborated and gradually carried out as the por- 
tions of the buildings were completed, successive theo- 
rists have had their fling at it. The South Hall, devoted 
to articles on loan, alone possesses any coherent scheme 
of decoration. Elsewhere chaos and private fads dis- 
pute the rule with whitewashed walls. Poynter experi- 
ments on the grill-room, and Morris on the dining-room, 
while the large central refreshment-room, we are told, 
was decorated by some of the first students trained in 
the schools. For the credit of the schools as they exist 
now, it is desirable that it should be no longer allowed 
to offend the eye, for a more horrible abomination in 
decoration, culminating in the painted glass windows, has 
surely never been set up by any other civilized nation. 
Patchwork reigns again in the flooring. Beautiful repro- 
ductions ef Roman mosaic pavements delight one in 
some departments, and the next moment we come upon 
a primitive arrangement of red and green tiles, which 
recalls the suburban villa of the retired bacon mer- 
chant. So with the lighting. Windows overshadowed by 
some later buildings patched on to the original schemes, 
courts full of treasures which cannot be seen because 
the necessity of lighting them at all seems to have been 
forgotten—these are only some of the results of that 





‘‘sparing at the spigot” policy by which some of our 
successive Governments have distinguished themselves, 
resulting, as all such short-sighted policy does, in re- 
quiring greater outlay in the long run, involved in per- 
petual tinkering. 

The art schools are so inconvenient, and so thoroughly 
unsuited to their requirements, that to make them per- 
fect would necessitate their being entirely pulled down 
and rebuilt. Designed by a military engineer knowing 
nothing of art needs, the studios were lighted in such a 
manner as to be simply useless to the students. Succes- 
sive tinkering has, at great subsequent cost, thrown out 
new windows, which better them a little. A barrack-like 
arrangement of long passages, with a number of small 





and inconvenient rooms leading off them ; lecture-rooms, 
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monuments of antiquity, besides many original speci- 
mens, which have from time to time been secured for the 
Museum, notably the rood-loft of alabaster and colored 
marbles brought from the Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc, and 
dated 1625, with its fourteen candlesticks of brass. A 
copy in plaster of one angle of San Juan de los Reyes 
at Toledo, the Gothic church built by Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; one, of the Tabernacle of Ledn in Belgium, by 
Cornelis de Vriendt ; one, of an arch in the well-known 
Jewish synagogue in Toledo, now Sta. Maria la Blanca ; 
the western portico of the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostella, and examples in plaster reproductions of 
the Alhambra. Here also is an exact copy of the famous 
chimney-piece in the Paiais de Justice in Bruges. 
Across the court stand five fine specimens of wrought 
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MARBLE CANTORIA, OR SINGING GALLERY, BY BACCIO D’AGNOLO, FROM THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA NOVELLO, FLORENCE, 


which will not hold half the students; long corridors 
which have to be used as studios, and waste of space 
in passages which might have been avoided, are among 
some of the difficulties with which the officials have to 
deal—troubles which would have been avoided if there 
had ever been any intelligently completed scheme to 
work on, and the necessary funds forthcoming to carry it 
out. Whatever the shortcomings of the building itself 
may be, however, one quickly loses sight of them when 
once introduced to the treasures which it contains. 

On entering through the doorway, which is a ‘‘ tem- 
porary” one, like much else in the Museum, the visitor 
is at once introduced into the Architectural Court, with 
its full-sized reproduction of the Column of Trajan in 
two parts, forming a conspicuous object in the centre. 
This large court, which is at the present time in course 
of rearrangement, contains a most valuable collection of 
beautiful reproductions of some of the most famous 


iron screens made in 1695, by Huntingdon Shaw, the 
blacksmith of Nottingham. On the other side of the 
central passage we find an interesting reproduction of 
the original pulpit erected in Pisa by Giovanni Pisano, in 
1302. Casts of the various portions which, after the fire 
in 1596, were scattered—only some being used in the 
pulpit as it now stands—were taken for the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1864, and, as far as possible, arranged 
as it stood when originally constructed. Here also 
are reproductions of the bronze doors of the Baptistery 
of Florence ; of Michael Angelo’s statues of ‘‘ Moses ” and 
of ‘** David”; a copy of the bronze doors of Augsburg 
| Cathedral ; and, in fact, most of the great monuments 
| of art, which the moneyed travel far to see, may here 
| be studied in their faithful reproduction by the poorest 
London street boy who has a talent for art. 
| Out of this court leads the Patent Museum, in which 
| are preserved Richard Arkwright’s carding and spinning 
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machines of 1769, a fire engine of 1721, and many other | The upper portions of the side walls are divided into 
interesting records of advancing civilization. | thirty-six alcoves, eighteen on each side, containing 

The South Court, into which the visitor descends by | figures and portraits in mosaic of eminent men of all 
a few steps, and which is generally that in which loan | ages connected with art, giving the preference to those 
collections are held, is the only portion of the interior of | who have been distinguished as ornamenters or as 
the Museum, which, as we have said, has any coherent | workers in metal, marble or pottery of the designs for 
scheme of decoration, or is in any true sense complete. | these figures: ‘‘Phidias” and ‘Apelles” are by E. J. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S BOUDOIR, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The late Mr. Godfrey Sykes has the credit of this, and | Poynter, R.A.; ‘Raphael and ‘“M. Angelo,”’ by Godfrey 
his early death in 1866 was a severe loss to the Museum ; | Sykes ; ‘Nicola Pisano” and ‘‘Cimabue,” by Sir Fred. 
as the work carried out by his pupils will not bear com- | Leighton, P.R. A. ; ‘‘ Giotto,” by J. C. Horsley, R. A.; 
parison with that which he himself directed. The whole ‘Fra Angelico,” by C. W. Cope, R. A.; ‘‘ Donatello,” by 
of the iron columns, ribs and girders are exposed to view, |R. Redgrave, R.A.; while others are by E. Armitage, 
and are very happily treated as surfaces for decoration; , R A.; F. R. Pickersgill, R. A.; Val Prinsep, A. R.A.; J. 
éven the bolts and rivets forming parts of the ornament. ‘Tenneil; W. F. Yeames, R.A.; E. Long, R.A.; G. F. 
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Watts, R. A., Eyre Crowe, A.R.G. and other artists. The 
two large lunettes on the upper parts of the wall at the 
end of the court are by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
of which one only—‘‘The Industrial Arts Applied to 
War ’’— is finished, though its companion design, ‘‘ The 
Industrial Arts Applied to Peace,” is approaching com- 
pletion. The South Court is chiefly occupied by the 
splendid Museum Collection of ivory carvings and gold 
and silver-work—clocks, watches, bronzes, etc.; but these 
are always more or less changing, as the loan exhibits are 
always shown in this large court. The North Court, 
leading from this, is devoted to examples of Italian art 
workmanship, both original and electrotype reproduc- 
tions. Over the doorway is placed the beautiful marble 
Singing Gallery or Cantoria, from the Church of Sta. 
Maria Novella in Florence, the work of Baccio d’Agnolo, 
1500 ; and in the same court is a cast of another singing 
gallery, originally in the Duomo at Florence, the work of 
Luca della Robbia, 1432. Here are also reproductions of 
some of the principal mosaic decorations in Rome, and 
copies of the frescoes of the ninth century in the Basilica 
of San Clemente at Rome. Many original works of Luca 
della Robbia, some valuable modeled studies in wax of 
Michael Angelo, and an enormous wealth of Italian art- 
work of all descriptions. In the arcade on the east side isa 
portion of the Museum Collection of ancient embroideries 
und textile fabrics, but the greater portion of it and the 
whole of the fine collection of lace has been removed to 
the new long gallery, recently opened, which runs from 
the end of the South Court to the West Cloisters. 

The eastern side of the South Court is devoted to ex- 
amples of Japanese art, bronzes, enamels, etc., and here 
is arranged the splendid historical collection of Japanese 
pottery made for the Museum, and presented to it by the 
Japanese Government. It includes a jar dated about 
640 B.c., a bottle dated 730 a.p., and called ‘‘ Giyogi,” 
from the name of the person who is said to have intro- 
duced the use of the potter's wheel into Japan in the 
eighth century. 

The Arcades, to the east from the Oriental Courts, were 
decorated by Owen Jones, and contain the Museum Col- 
lection of Chinese pottery and porcelain. At the south 
end is an exhibition of antique glass, Capo de Monte 
porcelain, and other fine specimens of Dresden, Sévres 
and Italian wares. 

The gallery up-stairs, above the South Court, bears the 
name of the Prince Consort’s Gallery. From the level, 
the decorations in mosaic, already mentioned, ‘and Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s lunettes may be best seen. The 
cases are devoted to examples of ancient enamels, and 
on the wall to the right is an original fresco-painting 
of Perugino, the master of Raphael, painted in 1522, 
and said to be his last work, which has been success- 
fully transferred to canvas. 

From this gallery leads that of the Architectural Court, 
from which an excellent view is obtained of the Trajan 
Column and of the other larger monuments, and which 
contains a most beautiful collection of ironwork of all 
countries, both ancient and modern, valuable above 
measure to workmen, who are daily learning to appre- 
ciate such things. In the up-stair western galleries are 


also to be found, in five rooms set apart for them, the | 


splendid collections of books, drawings and engravings 
bequeathed to the Museum by the Rev. A. Dyce and 
Mr. John Forster. The reading-room for this library is 
open to the public whenever the Museum is open. 
Around the open space above the North Court are the 
galleries devoted to the National Collection of Water- 
color Drawings, the Sheepshanks Gallery of Paintings 





and the Jones Collection, while the gallery at the north 
end is entirely devoted to the display of Raphael's 
original cartoons, removed here from Hampton Court ; 
and between the cartoons are copies of arabesque 
pilasters from the Loggie of Raphael in the Vatican. 
We have only hastily noted the more important divisions 
of the Museum, but we must not forget to mention the 
valuable collection of musical instruments ef all times 
and countries, nor the very important Ceramic Gallery, 
which is on the upper floor, and which, although already 
very valuable and complete, is about to be increased by 
the munificent gift of the collection gathered tugether 
during many years by Lady Charlotte Schreiber and her 
husband, the late Charles Schreiber, Esq. The collection 
of furniture, ancient and modern, which forms a most 
complete and valuable study, is arranged along the 
Northwest and West Cloisters. And the Saracenic and 
Persian Court is to be found in the North Cloister—the 
central cases containing the china and pottery, and the 
walls hung with the Museum Collection of Persian 
carpets. 

The libraries of the Museum are, perhaps, unfortu- 
nately divided. The Art Library — containing upward 
of 60,000 books, all bearing upon art, 17,000 drawings, 
45,000 engravings and 52,000 photographs, chiefly illus- 
trative of architecture, ornament, etc, and the Edu- 
cational Library, whose numbers of volumes already 
exceed 53,323. Each has its own well-lighted and very 
comfortable reading-room ; and a system of classifying 
the books under subjects is so admirably carried out 
that the reader never waits for what he wants in the 
way that is necessary at the reading-room of the British 
Museum, the enormous size of which makes it impossi- 
ble to get anything without long waiting. 

We have already referred slightly to the Jones Collec- 
tion ; but it is so important and valuable, not only in its 
mere money value—which, as we have said, has been esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million sterling—but from an 
educational point of view, that it deserves more extended 
notice. Of all the gifts that from time to time have en- 
riched the Museum, this is by far the most munificent. 
And it contains objects which it would have been simply 
impossible for it to have obtained in any other way. 
Besides examples of furniture, of enamels and miniatures 
which are unique, there is one of the most complete and 
beautiful collections of soft past Sévres ¢hina, which 
was only made between the years 1700 and 1800, and was 
then discontinued. It is remarkable for its creamy and 
pearly softness of color, and is always more beautiful 
than the hard porcelain which superseded it. The speci- 
mens in the Jones Collection range from 1700 to 1790, 
and except the Wallace Collection of Sévres, which was 
lent to the Museum some years, ago, perhaps it is the 
finest known. 

Mr. Jones commenced life as a tailor and army clothier 
in 1825, and retired from business in 1850, after which he 
devoted himself to the collection of objects of vertu, 
living very quietly and unostentatiously himself, and 
leaving the whole, at his death, ‘‘for the benefit of the 
nation,” to the South Kensington Museum, only stipu- 
lating that it should be kept tegether in the Museum, 
and not lent for exhibition. 

One of the principal means of benefiting the nation at 
large, and removing the reproach which we too long 
suffered to attach tous of not being an artistic nation, 
has been the system, early adopted in the history of 
the Museum, of circulating its treasures throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, so that the dwellers in 
remote districts can gain an idea of some of the treasures 
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of art, and become fired with a wish for improvement, 
for, as Emerson says, ‘“‘we are emulous of all that 
man can do.” 

From the first foundation of the Museum Collections, a 
system of circulation of selected objects for exhibitions in 
aid of schools of art in the provinces has been in force. 
These are divided into three classes : 1st. Examples fur- 
nished to schools of art and science for stated periods for 
purposes of study ; 2. Original art objects, paintings, 
electrotype reproductions, etc., for exhibitions ; 3d. Re- 
productions of various processes on deposit loan to the 


art schools, to be retained for a period of one or more 


years, for study. 

These loans are made, on application, to all local schools 
of art or science, and for exhibition for stated periods to 
all museums and municipal or free libraries, and on special 
occasions to other responsible bodies. 

The Museum, as we have seen, grew out of the desire 
to provide examples for study and for reference for the 
students at the art schools, and although it has grown be- 
yond the wildest expectations of its original promoters, it 
still exists mainly as an outcome of the revival of art- 
teaching which began to dawn in the first quarter of the 
present century. The influence which it has had in the 
higher cultivation of the nation is unbounded, and it is 
impossible to arrive at any just estimate of it, although 
every day is showing us that we do not now need to 
fear the rivalry of any nation in art, and signs are not 
wanting, as we have shown, of their already coming to 
us for designs, and to study our system of education ; 
and several museums in connection with art schools have 
already been started in foreign countries on the lines 
of the South Kensington seheme. 

It has been, from first to last, a popular movement—an 
answer to a popular need. Parliament has, as we have 
seen, found an insignificant sum in proportion to that 
given and bequeathed by private persons. In 1868 Mr. 
(now Sir Joseph) Whitworth, founded scholarships to the 
value of £3,000 a year, and there have been numerous 
bequests and gifts of the like kind. In the last report, 
for 1884, the number of elementary schools giving in- 
struction in science was 1,463, and of scholars receiving 
such instruction 78,336, besides 6,090 self-taught students 
who presented themselves ‘or examination. 

In the normal schools of science and royal schools of 
mines, 213 scholars, of whom 81 were government 
scholars or exhibitioners, passed with full certificates. 

In art the number of scholars in elementary and board 
schools was 778,830, and the grant on results was £33,129, 
showing an increase of £4,795 over the previous year. 

There were 3,471 teachers and 906 pupil teachers who 
passed with full certificates, and the number of local 
schools of art and science in England and Wales was 188, 
wits 14 branch classes. The gross expenditure of the 
year was £371,611 12s. 10d. from Parliamentary funds. 

The history of the schools in connection with the 
Museum has been one of perpetual experiment and con- 
tinual change. Mistakes have been made over and over 
again, frankly acknowledged, and a fresh plan tried. If 
the result has been slow in getting to anything like per- 
fection, it has at least been sure. Nothing has been left 
untried, and actual experiment has for the most part 
shown us the better line on which to work. It would be 
impossible to go into the details of the working of the 
scheme ; but the local towns must show that they are in 
earnest in wishing for education by being ready to assist 
themselves before the Government will come forward. 
In many towns, schools of art and museum and free 
library buildings have been given by some munificent 





benefactor, in many more they are the result of volun 
tary contributions in connection with local rates. As 
they are formed they come into working with the Central 
Museum at South Kensington. A loan exhibition is sent 
down to start them, generally largely supplemented by 
private loans from residents possessing objects of art, 
and the system of circulation keeps them constantly sup- 
plied with some of the treasures of ancient and modern 
art from headquarters. 

Owing to the rearrangement of the Museum, conse- 
quent on the opening of the new courts and galleries, it 
is, at the present moment, to a certain extent, in a con- 
dition of change, if not exactly of confusion ; some of 
the exhibits, which would be better classed together, 
being found in different parts of the building. 

One of the most valuable of the recent additions to 
the Museum Collections is the Sculpture Gallery of casts 
from the antique, which was only opened in August of 
lust year, and which will lead out of the Architectural 
Court; the door of communication being for the present 
closed, during rearrangement of the latter. 

The casts, which are very beautiful reproductions, are 
arranged in historical order, so that the progress of Greek 
sculpture from its earliest to its most perfect conditions 
may be traced. The gallery is spacious and well lighted, 
and is very suitable for the presentation of the casts in a 
manner useful to students of the antique. 

The influence which the South Kensington Museum 
has had on the national taste is impossible to estimate. 
It is so intimately connected with the art training-schools 
that the permeating cultivation due to them is insepara- 
ble from that of the opportunity it affords for the study 
of art to residents in London, and to visitors who find 
their way thither as a matter of course. The mere sight- 
seer, however, gains little from a few hours wearily spent 
in wandering through the courts ; ‘‘the eye sees only 
what it brings the power of seeing,” and it is to the 
student of art, chiefly, that the value of this splendid col- 
lection is apparent. The history of all the industrial 
arts may be studied here, and fresh impetus given to 
modern workers from the emulation with the masters 
and craftsmen of other times. For many years the Goy- 
ernment grants wer? most strictly confined to the acquisi- 
tion only of objects relating to the encouragement of in- 
dustrial arts and decoration. Even now, it is to the 
gifts of individuals that we are indebted for the high art 
collections, and the schools are continually kept to the 
training of craftsmen and designers, rather than painters. 

The national scholarships, of which there are twelve, 
are designed to enable advanced students, who have 
shown a marked talent for design, to prosecute their 
studies in the Training-school and Museum at South 
Kensington, and students already engaged in design- 
ing for, or producing, works of art manufacture, are 
considered most eligible. They receive free instruction, 
and allowances for maintenance varying from twenty 
shillings to forty shillings a week. National scholars 
and students in training may also, in special cases, re- 
ceive grants to assist them in visiting foreign schools 
and galleries, 

The lectures of the Royal Academy are open to the 
students of the training-schools, and our present list 
of Academicians is largely recruited from the ranks of 
the pupils of schools of art. 

The number of new visiters to the Museum in the 
course of the year is comparatively very small. Tho 
galleries and reading-rooms are chiefly occupied with 
students, who there pass their hours of relaxation from 
the schools. 
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MEYRICK COLLECTION OF ANCIENT ARMOR AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The system of study in the schools is one which | pense with any part of the drudgery of training. The 
makes the Museum a necessary part of it ; for instance, | study of art is complete and uniform ; that is, it is sy:- 
one of the most successful modes of instruction in ad- | tematic, and if the artist at last becomes a painter or a 
vanced design is for the master to select an example | sculptor, it is because he finds the natural expression of 
in the Museum of some decorative work and to require | his genius in that line ; but he has the decorative arts as 
the students to reproduce it in forms adapted to other | a groundwork of his education and is a designer before 
treatment ; thus, given the first idea of a design, the | all. Life study is cultivated in the schools because it is 
pupil must work out one adapted to lace or embroidery, | recognized as the highest and best form of advanced 
to wrought-iron, cast-iron, wood-carving, repoussé metal- | rtudy. 
work, or engraving, etc. The consequence of this more perfect training and un- 

A large number of students in the schools are ama- | derstanding of the dignity of art is, that we find our best 
teurs, who go into training without any absoldte need | painters now designing furniture and ornament of all 
of working for their own living, although many of them | kinds—a thing which was unknown a few years ago—or 
eventually do so from reverse of fortune, or because they , working at modeling and sculpture ; and the tendency of 
develop talents which naturally bring them to the front | the age seem; to be to get back to the old traditions, in 
in art-work. Thus we have in connection with the Mu- | which the artist is no longer content to be a mere painter 
seum, not only an army of trained craftsmen daily be- | of portraits or of sense pictures, but possessing the scien- 
coming more capable of producing good work—and that | tific knowledge of art in all its manifestations and ready 
in all parts of the United Kingdom—but, at the same | to work in any direction for which the need arises, as did 
time, an ever-increasing number of amateurs learning | the painters of Italy in the days of her Renaissance. 
to distinguish what is good in construction, color or de- The branch Museum at Bethnal Green opened in 
sign, and carrying into their families that improved taste | June, 1872, by the Prince and Princess of Wales, stands 
which is now so evident throughout the length and | on a plot of ground purchased by contributions of resi- 
breadth of the land. dents in that neighborhood, and was built by Parlia- 

At the time of the Italian Renaissance, the artists who | mentary grant. It stands in one of the poorest and most 
then carried painting forward to the perfection which | remote districts of London ; in the heart of the working 
it reached with Raphael and Michael Angelo were most | population. For three years it was filled with the mag- 
of them craftsmen to begin with: jewelers or metal- | nificent collection of paintings and other works of art 
workers, or designers for mosaic inlay or embroidery. belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, and after that by a 

The revival of art in England at one time seemed to | splendid Loan Collection, of which the Indian presents 
have begun at the wrong end, but we are altering all that | of the Prince of Wales formed a large portion. In 1878 a 
now ; a race of painters is arising who learn to draw, and | special loan collection of furniture was held there. The 
it is no longer considered that inborn genius may dis-' collections of the Central Museum, illustrating food, 
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animal products and economic entomology, have been 
permanently placed in the branch at Bethnal Green, 
which is managed in every respect like the parent Mu- 
seum, 

The Indian Museum, now also a branch of that at 
South Kensington, is situated in the old Exhibition 
Buildings of 1862, overlooking the Horticultural Gardens, 
at the opposite side of Exhibition Road. Here also is 
the Educational Museum, including models of school- 
buildings and fittings, scientific apparatus, and other ap- 
pliances for technical education and the “Structure 
Division,” showing examples of naval architecture, and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Collection. 

All these Museums are open free to the public on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Saturdays, and on the other 
three days to students free and to the public on pay- 
ment of sixpence. 


WHAT A DOG! 


One day, when a Paris tradesman was walking on the 
Boulevard St. Antoine with a friend, he offered to lay a 
wager with the latter that if he were to hide a six 
livre-piece in the dust, his dog would discover it and 
bring it to him. 

The wager was accepted and the coin secreted, after 
being carefully marked. When the two friends had pro- 
ceeded some distance from the spot, the ttadesman 
called to his dog that he had lost something, and or- 
dered him to seek for it. ‘‘Caniche”’ immediately turned 
back, and his master and his companion pursued their 
walk to the Rue St. Denis. 

Meanwhile, a traveler, who happened to be just then 
returning in a small chaise from Vincennes, perceived 
the piece of money, which his horse had kicked from 











its hiding-place. He alighted, took it up, and drove to 
his inn in the Rue Pont-aux-Choux. 

Caniche had just reached the spot in quest of the piece 
when the stranger picked it up. He followed the chaise, 
went into the inn, and stuck close to the traveler. Hav- 
ing scented out the coin which he had been ordered to 
bring back, in the pocket of the latter, he leaped up in- 
cessantly at and about him. The traveler, supposing him 
to be some dog that had lost or been left behind by his 
master, regarded his different movements as marks of 
fondness ; and, as the animal was handsome, he deter- 
mined to keep him. He gave him a good supper, and, 
on retiring to bed, took him with him to his chamber. 
No sooner had he pulled off his trousers than they were 
seized by the dog. The owner, conceiving that he 
wanted to play with them, took them away again. The 
animal began to bark at the door, which the traveler 
opened, under the idea that he wanted to go out. 
Caniche snatched up the trousers, and off he flew. 
The traveler posted after him with his nightcap on. 
Anxiety for the fate of a purse full of gold Napoleons 
of forty francs each, which was in one of his pockets, 
gave redoubled velocity to his steps. Caniche ran at 
full speed to his master’s house, where the stranger 
arrived a moment afterward, breathless and enraged. 
He accused the dog of robbing him. 

‘*Sir,” said the master, ‘‘my dog is a very faithful 
creature ; and if he has ran away with your trousers, 
it is because you have in them money which does not 
belong to you !” 

The traveler became still more exasperated. 
‘*Compose yourself, sir,” rejoined the other, smiling. 
‘* Without doubt there is in your purse a six livre-piece, 
with such and such marks, which you picked up on the 
Boulevard St. Antoine, and which I threw down there 
with the firm conviction that the dog would bring it 
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back again. This is the cause of the robbery which he | 
has committed upon you.” 

The stranger’s rage now yielded to astonishment ; he 
delivered the six livre-piece, which he had deposited in 
his purse, caressing the dog which had occasioned him 
s0 much uneasiness and such an unpleasant chase. 


THREE DAYS. 


THREE golden days of Summer weather, 
Of sunny sea and purple heather— 
Freedom for just a little space 
To gaze upon each other’s face: 

Three golden, perfect days. 


Refreshment in Life’s weary round, 

To tread a while enchanted ground; 

Together, in the heathery chine, 

To He beneath the odorous pine 
Three golden, perfect days. . 


Together now, and soon to part, 

A deathless love in either heart: 

What wonder that our lips should meet 

In burning kisses, dangerous, sweet, 
Those golden, perfect days ? 


Adieu bright days! adieu, fair shore! 

We hear each other’s voice no more: 

We drag our customary chain, 

And ne’er for us shall dawn again 
Such golden, perfect days. 


A FAIR IMPOSTOR. 
By ANNIE J, DUFFELL. 


Tuoven the family of Colonel Trevors, deceased, had 
l:st fortune and Jands by the late rebellion, they still 
had a treasure. It was ‘‘ Mammy,” Mrs. Trevors’s old 
nurse, who disdained fhe Emancipation Act, and served 
and piloted their poor little life bark, which otherwise 
would have been rudderless, with an interest that mis- 
fortune or liberty could not abate. 

Besides Mammy, Mrs. Trevors and her two daughters 
possessed the old Mansion House, with its pitiful sug- 
gestions of departed glories, and the few acres of land 
surrounding it, which Mammy tilled with the skill and 
vigor of aman. To-night, six months after the death of 
the only son, Rafe Trevors, she stands down by the gate 
of the neglected, desert-like grounds. At last, down the 
dusty road she sees a girl approaching. Mammy goes 
hurriedly toward her. As they meet, something in the 
shrewd face of the negress drives a sharp catch into 
her companion’s breath. 

“I'm afraid there’s more trouble,” says Mammy, 
gloomily. ‘‘ Here's another letter, Miss Camile.” 

Camile takes the extended envelope a trifle viciously, 
silently opens it, runs her eyes over the page, then 
crumples it in her hand. 

“Yes,” she says, a little recklessly; ‘‘it is from that 
horrid man poor Rafe owed. They are simply betting 
bills, but he declares if they are not settled in sixty 
days he will seize the property. He can do it, for only 
a week before Rafe died mamma was foolish enough to 
secretly put her name on a nate that he had drawn up 
for this man.” 

They have gained the gate, and are about to enter the 
forlorn but spacious grounds when their attention is 
attracted by a vehicle approaching. 

Both pause mechanically, and then become somewhat 


, 





roused from their gloomy preoccupation by the sight of 


a dainty lace parasol being shook vigorously through 
the window at them. In a moment more the equipage 
draws up before the gate and a young lady springs out. 

In height and build she resembles Camile, but there 
the similarity ends until she speaks ; then, no one could 
fail to notice the striking resemblance in their voices, 
Shut your eyes, and it would bea matter of some diffi- 
culty to determine whether it was Cantile or her sister 
Therese that was speaking. 

‘* Therese !”’ cries Camile, as that young lady, dressed in 


dainty robes of the prevailing mode, springs into their. 


midst. ‘‘ Where have you come from at this hour ?” 

“From the railroad-station,” laughs the newcomer. 
‘Hired a carriage, you know ”’—somewhat derisively in- 
dicating the dilapidated fly with a frivolous shake of her 
marvelous sunshade—‘‘ but as I have only half an hour 
before the arrival of the returning train to Richmond, 
and it will consume nearly all that time to get back to 
the station ; I won’t go in the house now that I see you 
out here.” 

**Missus would like to see you, Miss Therese,” says 
Mammy, gravely. ‘It would do her more good than all 
the medicine.” 

‘*Hold your tongue,” says Therese, sharply. Then, 
turning a half-deprecating, half-defiant face to Camile : 
‘*T’m in awful need,” she says, with that soft little langh 
that is very witching at first, but which one finds one- 
self growing tired of with familiarity. ‘‘ Could you let 
me have some money—only twenty-five dollars ?” 

‘Ask for twenty-five thousand, my dear—don’t be 
modest! You would get it quite as soon,” says Camile, 
flippantly, yet a small, hard line has come around her 
lips. 

‘**But I need it so terribly !” pouts Therese. Mammy 
stands silent and stern in the dark, her gloomy eyes 
looking far out toward the horizon. ‘‘The Newcombs 
give a select picnic next week. All the best people will 
be there. I must have a new dress for it. I hgve twentz- 
five dollars of my own; if you could give me as much 
more I could get along very nicely. I only want some- 
thing cool and simple. Give it to me out of your school 
salary—you can if you will—and I will try to pay it 
back. Aunt Marble, no doubt, will give me some money 
on my birthday.” 

Without imparting the new trouble, Camile yet, im a 
few trenchant words, impresses her sister with her utter 
inability to comply with her request. 

This pressing demand of dead Rafe’s creditors checks 
her usual generous indulgence to the younger girl’s 
selfishness, and, singular as it may seem, the disastrous 
effect of this inability, coupled with Therese’s weakness, 
is yet to be manifest. 

The moon has now risen, and by means of its faint re- 
flection Therese descries a man walking backward and 
forward in the grass-grown avenue leading to the man- 
sion. A little shudder convulses her fairy-like frame, 
yet that form that holds her eyes fascinated is a goodly 
thing to look at, being very lithe and handsome, only he 
walks a little uncertainly, a little hesitatingly, after the 
manner of all blind people. 

At last Therese withdraws her gaze and fixes it upon 
her sister. 

** Does—does he still think it is yon who have gone ?” 
she inquires, and her voice grows a trifle lower. 

*« Yes,” says Camile, curtly; ‘‘ but you have got us into 
fine trouble. He has given over all idea of going to 
Richmond ; the doctor is to visit him out here.” 

‘‘Good Heavens !” says Therese, her pink-and-white 
countenance exhibiting the loveliest consternation, ‘‘ I— 
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I thought it such a particularly good idea. However ”— 
brightening—‘‘he need never know. There is no one to 
tell him, we have no visitors, and the doctor doesn’t 
know one of us from the other. But if he had only 
gone to the city, as he expected, when I left, it would 
have been all right.” 

‘‘T would never have consented to abet such a decep- 
tion,” says Camile, dpropos of nothing in particular, 
‘only to save him the pain of knowing of your selfish 
Jesertion. Heaven knows in the last six months he has 
nad enough to bear with his blindness without that.” 

“It is not selfish desertion,” replies Therese, with her 
usual little scowl. ‘‘ Aunt Marble writes for you to spend 
the season with her ; to arrive by a particular day. You 
refuse ; then why should not I go? Aunt Marble has a 
medium share of this world’s goods, and moves in the 
créme de la créme of society.” 

“You shouid not go,” says Camile, irritably, ‘* because 
the man you are engaged to marry begged you to keep 
out of society until you were his wife.” 

Therese makes an angry movement with her lace- 
draped shoulders. 

‘‘That’s right—lecture,” she says, disagreeably. ‘But 
please to remember that when I engaged myself to 
mamma’s cousin, Philip Galahad, matters were different. 
He was not blind. He had an undisputed title to estates 
worth half a million; now somebody else claims them 
through a flaw in the deeds; and until the lawsuit is 
ended, nobody knows whether Philip will be a prince 
or @ pauper.” 

“And until the matter is determined you intend to 
keep faith with him ?” observes Camile, with her frost- 
iest smile. 

“Exactly,” replies Therese, nonchalantly. ‘‘ But the 
fact of his boarding with us at present, so as to be near 
the city, made my going a trifle difficult. If I had gone 
openly to Richmond, he would have quietly informed me 
I need never come back, so fay as his lordship was con- 
cerned, and I would have lost the chance of winning half 
a million, As it is,.he thinks that you have gone, and 
that I remain and take your position as school-teacher, 
which, fortunately for our plan, is a good excuse for your 
being very little with him. I shall have returned before 
his eyes are operated on, and he will be none the wiser 
for this little deception. Then, if he lose the suit, and 
consequently me”— looking at her sister with malicious 
eyes—‘‘ you can console him and step into my position. 
It will be no difficult task”—viciously kicking a pebble 
with her little French heel—‘‘ he always admired you, 
though, to be sure, I am the prettiest. About this other 
affair, the time will soon pass. Aunt Marble only 
asked me for one month in town and two at Newport. 
Camile, do you think Philip suspects anything?” this 
latter with an anxiety that belies the recent carelessness 
of her words, 

“T don’t think he suspects anything,” says Camile, 
slowly—away back in her eyes there is a strange gleam of 
pain. “Iam but very little with him, as you have sur- 
mised, being at school through the day, and evenings I 
avoid him as mutch as possible, But the little we are to- 
gether, he—he—seems to notice a change in my manner. 
It appears that you—er—were somewhat affectionate.” 

‘“‘T never was particularly ardent,” interrupts Therese, 
with a langh and a small blush. ‘Still, at times, I did 
permit him to hold my hand.” 

Camile reddens as her sister’s sharp, curious glance 
remorselessly searches her face, 

“ Therese,” she cries, sharply, ‘ give up this freak and 
come home, You have got me into this predicament, 





and it is your duty to extricate me. When I consented to 
take your identity, I thought it would only be for a day 
or two—that I should only be obliged to bid him good-by 
when he started for Richmond, and that would be the 
end of it. But now he is to remain, and—and it is alto- 
gether too dreadful, and you must come home, Therese.” 

A stubborn look comes into Therese’s lovely visage, 
Camile continues, passionately : 

*“* And I would not even then have consented to it, only 
that I felt so sorry for his blindness and wanted to keep 
from him the knowledge of your desertion—at least 
until he had recovered his sight. The doctor comes out. 
from Richmond twice a week, and thinks that in time 
he can remove the cataract.” 

“I will not come home,” says Therese, at last, vi- 
ciously, ‘‘and I hold you to your promise, Camile”— in 
her vehement selfishness bending over and seizing her 
hand. ‘Swear to me that you will never betray me— 
that, let come what will, you will never undeceive him 
as to who went to Aunt Marble’s.” 

Camile hastily repossesses herself of her hands. 

‘‘T shall not tell,” she replies, seeing that further ar* 
gument is useless, and in the next moment Therese has 
kissed her, has sped to the fly, and is driving back to 
the station. Camile and Mammy walk slowly up the 
long avenue to the house. Philip has disappeared, and 
the girl goes straight to her mother’s room. That lady, 
swaddled in flannel, is in an unprecedented state of ex- 
citement. 

‘*He has been here, my dear—she is quite altogether 
different from you ; it—it may all be discovered,” she 
exclaims, with her usual happy incoherence. 

‘““You mean Philip fancies he sees a change in 
Therese ?” inquires her daughter, looking as wretched 
and guilty*as any criminal on the verge of detection 
can well appear. 

How she repents herself, in this moment, of having ac- 
ceded to this mad scheme of Therese’s and her mother’s. 

If Therese—morally ruined by her mother’s limitless 
induigence—had commanded her to fly to the moon 
Madame Trevors would have begged her to make the 
attempt. 

But further conversation is prevented by Mammy ap- 
pearing at this moment with a request from Mr. Galahad 
to see ‘* Miss Therese.” 

Philip, tall, straight, elegant, stands moodily by the 
fireplace. At sound of the step"he so well knows, he 
starts and reaches out his arms. 

‘‘Therese !” he cries, as, trembling in her shoes, the 
fair impostor approaches and takes one of his hands— 
the other is resting on her shoulder in a gesture of 
infinite affection. ‘‘Why is it that I must send for 
to see you ?—why do you shrink from me ?—why do 
you avoid me? There is something strange in this! 
Ah, if I could but tear aside this blindness for a mo- 
ment while I looked into your face—only one glance, 
and I could read the truth in it !” 

Camile grows ashen white; how terribly apropos are 
the words of this passionate outburst. She shivers and 
swallows once, twice, as though her throat were parched 
and dry. 

‘*Shall I read to you, Philip ?” she asks. 

His face grows composed—even bright.. 

‘*Yes, yes,” he replies. ‘‘We have not finished Ma- 
caulay yet. Then he takes her hand and presses it to his 
lips. ‘‘If you have lost in affection you have gained in 
companionship,” he says. ‘‘Oh, my darling, never will 
you know the joy and the solace you have been to me 
during these past weeks, in the times I could get you 
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FROM A STRICTLY TRUTHFUL POINT OF VIEW IT IS NOT A LITTLS DIFFICULT TO | 
DENY THAT THE SUDDEN WANT OF DIGNITY WHICH MUST PERFORCE HAVE AT- 
TENDED THE YANKING AFORESAID, MIGHT HAVE BEEN PRODUCTIVE OF MATERIAL 
FOR MIRTH, YET NONE MORE READILY THAN THE JOKER HIMSELF, WHOSE HEAD 
WAS PUNCHED IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS, WOULD REGRET THE EMPLOYMENT OF j 


UNNECESSARY VIOLENCE. 


with me. I think it was your beauty that won me first ; | 
but now, since Camile has gone, and we have been here | 
alone, it is your soul, your mind, that have bound uc to- 
gether as no outward form could. I see in you a woman 
that I cannot only love and respect—that I can not only 
make my wife but my companion. And yet, Therese, 
you are not the same.” 

A strange look of pain and ecstasy shoots into Camile’s 
countenance. She goes to the table, takes up a book 
and commences to read. 

Until nearly midnight she entertains him thus, when 
he rouses himself and orders her to bed, remembering 
her hard day’s work on the morrow. 

A week passes. 


One night, when Camile returns from school, she | 
meets the famous oculist, Philip’s lifelong friend, on | 


the steps. 
I did not know you were expected to-day,” she ob- 


serves. 
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Celebrated Dr. Brand- 
ling shows his handsome 
teeth in a smile. 

“T know you did not 
—it was a secret,” he 
says. ‘‘ Miss Trevors, this 
afternoon I operated on 
Galahad’s eyes.” 

So unexpected is this 
announcement, Camile 
reels back against one of 
the many marble columns 
of the fagade, and looks 
quite faint in the light 
streaming from the hall. 

“He is doing very 
well,” proceeds the doc- 
tor, in his blithe tones, 
politely ignoring Miss 
Trevor's agitation, ‘‘ and 
we have every cause to 
think the result will be 
entirely satisfactory. I 
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fetched with me a reliable assistant, who will remain 
as his attendant, and take entire charge of him. I will 
be out the first thing in the morning.” 

After the first shock Camile rallies, and that wretched 
thought of her false identity, that this intelligence for a 
moment has banished, returns. 

Philip must never know the gross deception of which 
he has been the victim. A panic of guilty fear seizes her 
—something of it shows in her eyes as she lifts them 
to the doctor. 

‘‘ How—how long will it be ?” she says, inaudibly. 

‘‘Before he can use his sight ?”’ inquires the doctor, 
kindly. ‘‘ Well, if matters go smoothly, in about a fort- 
night I will remove the bandages permanently.” 

Camile enters the house somewhat relieved ; as usual 
she seeks her mother’s room. 

Again has a breeze of -excitement shaken this poor 
wreck of womanhood. 

‘‘Oh, my dear!” she cries, ‘‘have you seen—do you 
know ? He has been here, and has done it, and it is 
quite beyond a doubt that he will see, and she must be 
sent for immediately, or what a terrible dénouement there 
will be !” 

“There is time enough yet.” Camile’s voice is less 
moody than it has been since she took upon herself the 
identity of her sister; there is a prospect now of her 
dropping her part and of becoming herself once more. 
“I will write to Therese to-night. She can remain a 
week longer anyway. Poor child! splendor and gayety 
seem necessary to her.” 

‘‘My beautiful Therese!” sobs madame, withdrawing 
behind her dainty lace pockethandkerchief. ‘‘ My dar- 
ling, this want and poverty and obscurity are so hard 
for her. It will surely kill her.” 

Camile’s face hardens slightly. She has grown accus- 
tomed to her mother’s neglect and to her passionate de- 
votion to her sister, yet at times a bitter pang shoots 
through her soul at some too vivid evidence thereof. 

Camile’s letter brings a bitterly discontented and re- 
pining reply : 

“Let me stay until the last moment,” Therese concludes. 
“Telegraph me the day before the bandages are to be removed, 
and I will come the same evening. I am having such a delight- 
fal time.. Aunt Marble is kindness itself, and I really think 
everybody admires me. Claude Hampton has deserted his lady- 
love for your sister, and Maude Ashhurst has quarreled with her 
intended on the same account—that handsome, rich Lee Forest— 
and it is too shameful that I must leave now in the midst of it all. 
I would’ not come and would leave him to find out the tryth, only 
that now it appears that matters have changed, and every one 
thinks he will win it—I mean Philip and the suit, you know. In 
that case, a bird in the hand would be worth two in the bush. 

“N. B.—I got the dress, after all. Such a beauty! Every one 
said I looked too charming.” 


Strange to say, this latter clause strikes Camile even 
more unpleasantly than the other portion of the effu- 
sion. 

**She got the dress ; but ow did she get the dress ?” 
she repeats again and again to herself. 


* * * a * 7 


Therese is at home. As she is not to see Philip until 
to-morrow, when the bandages will be removed, she en- 
tertains her mother until late in the night with recount- 
ing her triumphs and discussing the prevailing opinion 
that now exists of Galaha@’s winning the famous and 
long-standing suit. 

Next morning Camile seeks her school as usual. When 
she returns in the evening she meets Philip and Therese 
strolling about, after the habit of happy lovers. 

How strong and handsome he looks to the young 





schoolmistress, who has not seen him for a fortnight! 
One glance at his brilliant eyes shows that the opera- 
tion was a success. He reaches out his hand and greets 
her warmly. 

“So you tired of city life,” he continues, pleasantly, 
‘‘and have returned to the school. Besides having you 
with us, Iam grateful for the change, as I scarcely saw 
anything of Therese during your absence. She tells me 
she was quite reluctant to relinquish her office to you 
this morning.” 

“T could scarcely have done it only that—that you 
were to be among us to-day,” murmurs Therese, lifting 
her soft eyes to his enraptured visage. 

Camile, a trifle pale, and with ber lips pressed hard 
together, walks silently by their side. 

About the middle of the next day a carriage drives up 
the avenue and halts before the main entrance. In it 
sits a resolute, cold-faced woman, richly clad. 

From an upper window Therese sees and grows cold, 
while all the rich coloring fades from her face, which 
becomes like marble. 

Her strength, too, seems to vanish, for she drops down 
in a heap upon the floor, and, clasping her small hands 
together, moans again and again : 

‘*She has discovered it! Iam lost—I am lost !” 

In the meantime Aunt Marble sits erect in the fly in 
which she has ridden over from the nearest railroad 
depot, and of the boy Joe, Mammy’s assistant, who now 
makes his appearance, inquires for Philip Galahad. 

That young gentleman duly presents himself at the 
carriage-door. 

‘No, I will not come in, Philip,” haughty Aunt Marble 
replies to his invitation. ‘‘ Years ago I vowed never to 
cross any threshold belonging to my niece, Alice Trevors. 
A few weeks agoI so far forgot her past disrespect and un- 
dutifulness to me as to write for her daughter to come 
and spend the season with me. I might have known if I 
nursed an adder in my bosom I would be stung. Philir 
Galahad, while eating my bread and sharing my roof, 
that girl robbed me.” 

‘‘Impossible !” cries Philip, recoiling, while the warm 
color rises to his face. ‘*‘ There is some mistake——” 

‘There is no mistake !” interrupts Aunt Marble. ‘I 
know that, under the circumstances, you must feel 
doubly interested in her—that, as matters now stand, 
there will be even a closer bond between you than that 
of second cousinship.” 

“T should think so,” interrupts the young man, in- 
dignantly. When he marries his love will not Camile be 
his sister? But Aunt Marble, in all honesty, is refer- 
ring to his betrothed. What a comedy of errors! 

“Well, then, perhaps you can induce her to relinquish 
my property-—it is for that reason that I asked for you 
instead of her. The fact is: You know I am a connois- 
seur in jewels. A few weeks ago an old friend sent mea 
rough diamond to get my opinion of it. Besides being 
an heirloom, it is intrinsically of great value. After 
sending it to me my friend left the city for a short time. 
I placed the jewel in my casket. He called for it last 
evening. I went to get it—lo! it was gone! Do you 
see my position? The only person who has been at 
my cabinet besides myself was that girl. About three 
weeks ago—I remember it well—I sent her to it for a cer- 
tain necklace which I intended her té6 wear that evening. 
I have since been to the casket, but had no occasion to 
look for the stone until last night, when I found the box 
empty! Philip, I must get that stone, or pull the 
heavens about my ears. Why, good Heaven, man, what 


will my friend think ? If it costs me twice its value, I 
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will recover it. You must have influence with her. Go 
in and talk to her. The thing shall be dropped, hushed- 
up—nobody shall ever know but we three, if she will 
only relinquish it.” 

‘‘She is not in; however, I will speak to her sister. 
But there must be some mistake. It is altogether too 
horrible to believe.” 

Horrified and bewildered, Philip turns and enters the 
house. 

He finds Therese in a darkened room, and in some way 
makes known the dreadful story. 

‘Tt is out of question that Camile could have so far for- 
gotten herself,” he concludes by exclaiming. ‘‘And yet 
Aunt Marble seems so terribly positive.” 

At this Therese recovers herself. Like a flash it dawns 
upon her how this deception concerning the visit to 
Richmond can be of service to her. By some miraculous 
chance the truth has still been suppressed. As yet 
Philip has not been undeceived. 

Wildly she casts about her for some plan of perpetuat- 
ing the delusion and of escaping from her terrible di- 
lemma. Shall she go down to Aunt Marble and deny all 
knowledge of the affair? No, for that unpleasantly re- 
solute woman would at once institute legal proceedings, 
and the truth in both instances would be revealed. One 
thing is certain, Philip must not be allowed to meet her, 
or it will surely transpire that she, and not Camile, is the 
one accused. 

“Tt must be false,” she stammers, huskily. ‘ But I 
will search Camile’s possessions, for mere form, and then 
go down to the carriage. Do vou stay here. Philip, 
promise me not to leave this room until I join you ?” 


‘Certainly, darling! But compose yourself. My 
dearest girl, you are absolutely shaking like aleaf. As 


you say—there must be some mistake. Do not take it 
so hard !” 

Five minutes later Aunt Marble rides away, and The- 
rese joins her betrothed. ‘ 

‘** How in the world did you paci*y her ?” he exclaims ; 
then, as he for the first time sees fairly the girl’s haggard 
face, with its guilt and fear that cannot be repressed, 
he mistakes the cause and cries out, sharply, ‘‘ Good 
Heaven ! you—you have not found the stone ?” 

To do Therese justice, all the way up from the car- 
riage she has been anticipating this inquiry and striving 
to find some plan that may shield Camile. 

After the first shock of selfish fear subsides a shudder- 
ing horror of what she has done seizes her. Turning, 
she flings up her hands and flees from his presence. No 
surer mode could she have taken to convince Philip of 
the elder sister's guilt. 

All day she keeps her room, and, limp and white and 
bathed in tears, there Camile finds her, and in broken 
sobs and incoherent sentences, she makes known her sin 
and shame. 

At first Camile, strong, proud, upright, shrinks from 
her in horror and loathing. 

“A thief—a thief—one of us |” she keeps saying, like 
one overcome with blind horror. 

Therese’s sobs and tears break out afresh, while she 
throws her hands over her ears. 

“T never thought—I never meant it to be real,” she 
moans. ‘‘I did not intend to keep it. Oh, for Heaven’s 
sake, believe me, Camile ! I did not know it was of much 
value. I simply took it to pawn, and I intended to 
redeem it as soon as Aunt Marble gave me the fifty dol- 
lars she had promised me ; but I had to return before 
she could give it to me. Only for that, I intended to get 
the horrid thing and return it to the casket, I never 
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dreamed of keeping it. I supposed it was hers, and that, 
being unset, she would not miss it. I could not see any 
particular harm in it. And, oh! Camile, I did so want 
the dress—I had to have it, and you would not give me 
the money.” 

**Did you tell the truth to Aunt Marble ?” sternly. 

“Yes ; and gave her the pawn-ticket, and she pro- 
mises that nothing more shall be said.” 

‘Oh, Therese,” cries the other, in a sudden burst of 
bitter tears, ‘‘I would sooner have torn your heart out 
than have known you could be so—so weak! What 
does Philip say ?” 

Therese crouches closer to the sister who all her life 
has served and borne and sacrificed for her ; she trembles 
as with the ague. 

‘* He—he Don’t you know” she whispers, with 
shaking lips, “it is you who he thinks was at Aunt 
Marble’s ?”’ 

For a moment Camile sits as though paralyzed ; then 
she roughly shakes the girl off and, springing to her feet, 
stands facing her with flashing, horrified eyes. 

*“Do you mean that you have not yet undeceived 
him ?” she cries, hoarsely. ‘‘Have you dared to let 
Philip Galahad think me a thief ? I—I——” 

Utterly terrified, Therese crouches upon the floor, 
staring back at her with large, frightened eyes. 

‘*Do not kill me, Camile,” she gasps. ‘‘Go to him at 
once and tell him the truth. I—I should have told him, 
only I thought it would be easier for you. Tell him 
everything, Camile, only—only do not look at me like 
that !” 

With a desperate effort Camile turns, and, walking to 
the window, flings herself down by it, and folding her 
arms upon the casing, buries her face in them. 

What shall she do? At first it seems utterly impossi- 
ble that she can let this great thing pass—that she can 
stand branded with shame in the eyes of Philip Galahad. 
Then, as minutes pass, she asks herself, why not ? 

She is nothing to him—heart and soul he is Therese’s, 

The first shock of amazement and repulsion is over— 
during her absence, while she was all unconscious, he 
has accepted the evidence against her and pronounced 
her dishonest. But even now they can scarcely ba 
further asunder than when he believed in her integrity. 
Moreover, to her it appears a moral impossibility for this 
farce to continue ; sooner or later he must discover that it 
was Therese, and not she, who wis at Richmond. Ah, 
why did she ever consent to abet this mad decepticn ? 
Why had she not thought of this while there was yet 
time, instead of weakly yielding to Therese’s tears and 
persuasions ? 

At last she rises and goes over to the shivering girl 
lying prone upon the floor in her misery. She touches 
the pretty, slim form with her foot. Therese looks up. 

‘*Your secret is safe with me,” she says, wearily. ‘J 
will not betray you,” and goes out before the other can 
reply. 

After that she sees little little of Philip; it is quite 
evident that he shrinks from her in aversion, strive to 
hide it as he may. It is also as equally apparent that his 
restoration to sight has not brought him unalloyed 
happiness. 

At times he is silent, distrait and even moody, and it 
requires all Therese’s infantile graces and merry chatter 
to beguile even a smile from him. He spends most of his 
time traveling back and forth to the city, where his suit 
is in progress. 

One nigit, after Mammy had returned from her weekly 
trip to the neighboring market-town, she seeks him in 
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his room and hands him an envelope that she has just 
fetched from the station. 

It is a telegram of vital importance, and one that he 
has been expecting. It is from his lawyers, and contains 
the result of the suit. With fingers that are not exactly 
steady he tears it open, runs his eye over the contents, 
and then a smothered exclamation breaks from him. 

‘‘Mammy !” he cries, in a shaking voice. ‘‘I have 
won—the suit is mine.” 

‘Bless the Lord !” exclaims Mammy, solemnly. 





you do as I tell you, you will bless Him all the days of 
your life. It can do no harm—in five minutes you can 
correct yourself. Only do as I tell you.” 

Impressed against his will, Philip goes slowly out of 
the room and seeks his betrothed. He meets her in the 
hall. His countenance, still pale from excitement, wears 
a grave expression aroused by Mammy’s words. Thus 
Therese sees him; she glances once at the telegram, 
and a chill fear seizes her heart. 

** What do they say ?” she cries, sharply. 
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THE YELLOW PERCH.— SEE PAGE 742. 


For a moment the two stand there in utter silence ; 
then Philip bounds toward the door. 

**Marse Philip ! ok, Marse Philip !” 

He stops at that earnest cry. 

‘‘Marse Philip, listen to me,” continues Mammy, in 
hurried eagerness. ‘‘ Tell Miss Therese that the suit is 
really Jost.” 


””? 


** Mammy ! 
**Do—do, Marse Philip! Look here! I know more 
Before God Almighty, Marse Philip, if 


than I can tell. 





Something in her tone, her look, grates unpleasantly 
on his senses. He looks at her with strangely specula- 
tive eyes. 

‘“‘Have you lost the suit !” she continues, hastily. 

‘‘ Suppose I have, Therese,” he says, gently. ‘* Would 
that make any difference in your love for me ?” 

But she breaks frantically away from the arm that 
would have encircled her. 

“T believe you have lost it!” she cries, vehemently ; 
‘that you are penniless !” 
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OLD STAGECOACH DAYS, —‘‘ A CLOUD OF DUST SHUTS OUT THE VIEW FROM THE GAPING CROWD.”— SEE PAGE 744. 


“And if I am, we still have love. Will not that be 
sufficient ?” 

But in her bitter disappointment Therese loses all 
sense of decency or reason. 

“It may be for you, but it is not for me,” she cries, 
tears of bitter pain and disappointment in her eyes. 

‘*Therese,” he cries, Aurriedly ; ‘‘do you mean that 
you throw me over ?” 

‘**You know well that I cannot marry you if you have 
lost the suit,” she mutters, sullenly. 

Philip gives her one long, strange look, then turns and 
goes back to his room. In it Mammy still waits. 
reaches out his hand to her. 

‘Thank you,” he says, simply ; and she guesses the 
truth. 

**One minute, Marse Philip,” she says, respectfully. 
“TI hope you do not think I’ve taken a liberty, Marse 
Philip. You are all dear to me. I couldn’t stand by 
while you married Miss Therese, and I knowin’ her un- 
worthiness. Now that you have proof of her selfishness, 
I will tell you something else.” 


Then she confides to him the story of the changed | 


identities, after which she vanishes. 

At first it. seems inpossible for Philip to credit it. 
Then, as he casts his mind back over those two weeks, 
and recalls the supposed Therese, her strange shrinking 
from him, but tender care and companionship that made 
her so dear to him—as he remembers that second altera- 
tion that gave Therese back all her kittenish ways and 
caresses, but which robbed her of that grave gentleness 
and brilliant intelligence that had so surprised and de- 
lighted him for that short time, the truth dawns upon 
him, and all is now made plain. 

Then another thought strikes him : If it was Therese 
that was at Richmond, then also was it Therese that took 
the diamond. 


‘Great Heaven!” he mutters. ‘‘How I have been 


He | 








fooled and deceived! I see it all now. 
Heaven ! I have escaped.” 

Then, of a sudden, he feels a great yearning to be near 
Camile. He remembers those hours of companionship 
that seemed to draw their souls together ; he recalls the 
strange, dull ache and loneliness that have settled upon 
his spirit in those days succeeding the restoration of his 
sight as he realized that something was wanting in 
Therese, that the sweet, brief soul-communion of those 
other days was to be no more. 

‘Tt is Camile that I love,” he cries out —‘‘ Camile 
that I want for my wife, thongh she abetted this decep- 
tion !” 

Leaving the house, he walks hurriedly in the direc- 
tion of the little schoolhouse where Camile toils. As he 
sees her coming down the road, a soft light banishes a 
portion of the sternness his eyes had gathered. 

‘‘Thank Heaven it is in my power to stop this drudg- 
ery !” he mutters. ‘‘Mine is thine. And whether or no 
she is ever more to me than she now is, half of my 
fortune belongs to her and hers.” 

A hot flush rises in the girl’s face as he joins her. 
She has never seen him since that unfortunate affair of 
the diamond without blushing for the shame that brands 
her in his sight. 

But now, as she Jooks at him with furtive intentness, 
she perceives an indefinable change in him. He is grave 
to sternness ; and yet—and yet--— 

‘‘Camile,” he says, lowly, ‘I know all. It was Therese 
that went to Richmond, and not you.” 

Camile—proud, careless, self-reliant Camile—trembles 
and shrinks back. 

‘*Do you despise me ?” she cries. ‘‘ You would not,” 
she continues, ‘‘if you knew the suffering the deception 
caused me, and how sincerely I have, repented.” 

He is looking into her beautiful face so intently that 
he forgets to answer. 


But, thank 
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‘‘No wonder I thought you changed during that fort- 
night !” he exclaims, abruptly, ‘Do you remember ? 
You would not allow me to even kiss your hand.” 

All over the girl’s face sweeps a scarlet, agonized 
shame. She throws out one hand as if to stop him, 
but it does not accomplish its mission. 

To the contrary, he seizes it and, with a sudden burst 
of passion, crushes at in both his own. 

‘‘Therese has discovered that I am penniless, and, 
‘consequently, has broken faith with me. I do not re- 
gret it; to the contrary, I rejoice,” he says, hurriedly. 
‘* Since your return from Richmond I—I have changed 
in my feelings for her. Camile, you grew too dear to 
me during her absence for me ever to be content with 
Therese. You helped them to deceive me ; in spite of 
that, I love you as I never loved your sister, or any 
other woman ; in spite of that, this minute, if a gulf 
of fire separated us, I would go to you over it, if you 
bade me come !” 

He is bending over her, striving to study her scarlet, 
downeast face. 

Suddenly she lifts it. He has lost wife and fortune. 
This thought overcomes that sense of guilt and shame 
‘that has so long oppressed her. 

Something in that upturned visage sends a strange 
thrill of ecstasy through his soul. 

In the dim light he draws her closer to him. 

“‘Camile, Camile,” he cries, sharply, ‘‘do—do you 
care for me? Child, do not trifle with me. I see now 
that it is you I have loved from the beginning.” 

Though Camile does nothing but burst into tears, 
the answer must be satisfactory, for five minutes later 
behold them walking home with faces that are radiant 
with their utter happiness. 

When they gain the house, they see a horse and car- 
riage hitched before the door. 

Therese floats out to meet them. She is dressed in 
some beautiful, cloud-like gown that Camile strongly 
suspects is the gown, and her lovely baby face seems 
transfigured. , 

Has she forgotten the affair of the jewel ? Does she 
know that Philip has at last sifted to the truth ? 

Therese thinks of and knows nothing save the one 
great fact that she now proceeds to impart to them in 
her soft voice. 

**Tt is Mr. Felix Fairfax,” she murmurs, with a divine 
blush. ‘“‘I met him at Aunt Marble’s, and have been 
corresponding with him since. He has come out to ask 
me to marry him, and he is worth ever so much money, 
and—and see my ring.” 

Therese holds up one slim white finger on which 
glitters a mammoth solitaire, after duly admiring which 
Camile and Philip go in without giving vent to the 
thoughts that will surge through each of their brains. 

As they pass the open door of the faded drawing-room, 
both glance curiously in and perceive standing by the 
window a man whose elaborate assumption of juvenility, 
both in attire and attitude, will not hide the sure, inex- 
crable traces of his five-and-sixty years. 

As they go on their way, Camile slips her hand in 
Philip’s. 

** We do not mind poverty,” she whispers. ‘‘ We will 
work for one another, and face the world together.” 

Into Philip’s eyes comes a sudden dimness—in his 
rapture he had quite forgotten the fable that he has 
to bless for it. He takes her in his arms and draws her 
tightly to his bosom. 

“Yes, darling,” he says, not quite steadily, ‘‘for ever 
together hereafter.” 





“Tt is as it ought to be,” is all Mammy says when she 
learns how matters have adjusted themselves ; but both 
Philip and his betrothed suspect it is what she has long 
been scheming for—dear Mammy ! 








THE YELLOW PERCH. 


Ir you want to go a-fishing for the purpose of catcl:ing 
‘‘ something,” here’s the very fish for you to look for. A 
whole school of them may be taken, one after the other, 
provided you don’t hook one and lose it ; if so, move te 
another place, for the perch has a peculiar manner of 
imparting a disagreeable and mysterious experience to 
his sisters and cousins and aunts, and making them share 
his desire to go away somewhere. 

The perch (Perca flavescens) is a mighty handsome 
creature, with his black stripes and shining yellow scales 
and scarlet fins. There is a good deal of the black bass 
in his make-up ; but it is only in the exterior, I am sorry 
tosay. If you want to have real sport with this fish, take 
a very light rod, like one of those five cent Japanese 
rods hawked about the streets, a reel containing twenty 
yards of line and No. 6 (sprout) hook on strong sinew, 
and come with me to Newport, Vermont, on the shores 
of Memphremagog Lake. The back bay is simply over- 
run with these perch, which were imported with the 
best intentions, like the English sparrow, a few years ago, 
and are an equal nuisance. Now, anywhere around the 
shore is a chance for the perch, but we will take a light 
boat, and may as well have a double-barreled gun for a 
duck, and I will pull out to a quiet nook, where the 
Barton River empties in. The fog lies thick at early 
morning, but here there is no chance for malaria, and 
out of the fleecy cloud comes the weird, shrill laughter 
of the loon (Colymbus glacialis) and quack of a passing 
duck. Here we are. Now the water in this channel is 
about eight feet deep, and a thick bed of weeds lies ali 
about us. Try a worm; already you have one! play 
him, ah! he is soon tuckered out, isn’t he? Remember 
the first bass you caught? He didn’t turn up ten 
easily. Now you see these wretched things are so bony 
they are not worth eating, and their immense number 
makes it difficult for them to grow to any size ; but we 
will move down to the lake and try a ‘‘ paternoster,” and 
as we go along just drop a troll overboard without any 
sinker. Sakes alive! a two-pound pickerel! and what 
a splashing he made at the troll, didn’t he! 

These pickerel are another nuisance. Indeed, it is 
now a penal offense to place bull-heads, perch or pickerel 
in waters where they do not exist. Some miserable 
wretch placed them in the head-waters of Penobscot and 
Kennebec, and the trout-fishing there is a thing of the 
past. The pickerel—you have another, about one-half 
pound—(lsox lucius), must not be confounded with an- 
other variety (Aisor ferox) or maskellonge, of Canadian 
lakes and rivers. The latter are not found in any water 
south of St. Lawrence River, except in Masawippi Lake, 
where there are more varieties of fish than in any other 
lake in the country. The pickerel weighing six to ten 
pounds was confounded with his more cruel neighbor, 
who is essentially indigenous to this country. The 
pickerel was imported into England about the fifteenth 
century, from Italy. 

** Turkeys, carp, hops, pickerel and beer came into Eng- 
land all in one year,” says an old distich. The pickerel, 
when seizing a fish or moving object, turns over on his 
back like the shark, and takes it crossways, retiring to 
his “holt” or hiding-place, there to gorge it leisurely. 
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The favorite way of taking them in England is with a 
‘*trolling hook,” a double hook with a leaden shank. 
The dead fish is threaded to this with a needle, the tail 
tied to prevent splitting, and fins cut off, and this is cast 
in likely haunts along the streams and mill-ponds, and 
drawn about. A little jerk shows a bite, and the line is 
suffered to run out with the fish, and ten minutes given 
to swallow it. 

Fishing thus at Shipton Pond, a deep, stili mere, I had 
a strike under a branching old beech, and after the usual 
time I struck the fish, but I didn’t see it, for, after a re- 
sistless pull of ten minutes, he bit the wire-bound silk 
or gimp. I reported the fact to the keeper, and a few 
days afterward he asked me to recognize my hook, which 
I did; and he showed me the head of the fish, which he 
found dead ; it weighed a few ounces over twenty-eight 
pounds, with teeth like a bulldog. In Lake Thrasymene, 
in Italy, they grow to fifty or sixty pounds. 


I cannot say they are worth much as a table-fish—too | 
bony and too dry. The best way to cook them is to take | 


one weighing from three to six pounds, stuff and bake 
in a quick oven, and serve with melted butter. As you 
see, they take a troll greedily, and this dispenses with 
the trouble of catching bait for them. Now you have 
a good one, nearly four pounds. You see, there is no 
game in them. Now look here—here, in his throat, is the 
tail of a small fish, and yet he strikes voraciously at the 
spoon”! That is why they are so dangerous to trout 
and salmon ; they kill for the mere sake of killing. 

I was trolling on one side of a stream and my friend on 
another, and presently I had a run and told him so. In 
a few moments he had one, and when we struck the fish 
he remarked his fish was going up stream and so was 
mine, and we discovered we both had the same fish 
hooked to our respective lines—a pickerel, about five 
pounds—and the question arose who was the owner ? 
finally decided in my favor as having got him first. But 
here, we are approaching the lake, and among these 
bridge-timbers we will spend an hour or so till breakfast- 
time. Now a ‘paternoster”’ is simply three hooks on 
one line, hung about a foot above each other, and so 
placed that the live bait cannot get entangled in the line. 
This is done by means of a shot, placed at the junction of 
the line attached to the hook and the main line. The 
sinker, being conical, will slowly revolve, thus serving to 
attract the attention of distant fish. Put a worm on the 
lowest hook and minnows on the two upper ones, and 
drop over here. That is a bass-bite, Let him have it a 
moment. Now strike him, and there is a half-pound 
perch on the worm-hook, and a wretched pickerel, about 
a pound, is darting at the upper minnow. Here’s the 
net, and now bait up and get the pickerel. He has it! 
Now, a moment of time, and strike him! Don’t pull the 
rod up, but éurn the wrist and strike the hook through 
the jaws! Got him? I thought so. And now, again, 
two perch! Evidently a school of perch is approaching 
and you may take forty or fifty, but you see they are 
very small, none over a half-pound. 

The largest perch caught in England was taken in 
Hyde Park, London, and weighed seven pounds, but in 
the Danube River they run to eight or-nine pounds. It 
has long been a vexed question among ichthyologists 
or students of fish and their habits, whether the perch 
did not build a nest like the stickleback in England 
and ‘‘hassa”’ in British Guiana. I have repeatedly seen 
the latter both building their nests, and always observed 
one of them on guard against intruders ; against whom 
he would rush with rigid, bristling spine and drive 
them off. 





I was playing a perch once at a milldam in Somerset- 
shire, and suddenly saw another rush at the line and strike 
under it, and the sinew came up cut by the spiny dorsal 
fin. Whether this was intentional or accidental I know 
not; but now here’s fish enough for our two hours’ trip ; 
some thirty perch and a dozen pickerel. See how the 
fog has lifted, only a little gray cap on Owl’s Head 
Mount! That tells of a coming shower. How bean- 
tiful the scene is, with the lake banded with colors and 
gleaming with ripples, and the dense, dark shadows of 
the overhanging birch and maples reflected in its quiet 
coves! So now for home. 


ROYAL ECCENTRICITY. 


Mme. Cuartorre Watter, of Vienna, lately played be- 
fore King Louis of Bavaria, and her experiences are thus 
reported in a Paris paper : ‘‘ The King had at first wished 
to see me in the title part of ‘‘Theodora,” which he 
had most splendidly mounted for his sole entertainment, 
not even permitting that the scenery and dresses should 
be used in public during the run of the piece now ar- 
ranged for next Winter. But, as I had not yet studied 
the part, although engaged to play it in Vienna, I was 
forced to decline. It was determined that Mme. de Pom- 
padour, in Brachvogel’s ‘‘ Narcisse,’’ should be the part 


in which I should make my appearance before the 
hermit King. 
The performance was to begin at midnight. At half- 


past eleven the actors were all gathered on the stage, 
where they awaited in dead silence the royal command 
to begin. At twelve precisely an electric-bell announced 
that the King had left the palace and was on his way 
to the theatre by his private passage. A second signal 
soon made known that His Majesty was installed in his 
box, and instantly the curtain rose, as to keep the King 
waiting a second entails the gravest consequences for 
the management. 

‘“*There were no lights in the house; but the lights 
from the stage, of course, penetrated it dimly. The 
single spectator in the royal box was totally invisible, 
and remained absolutely silent from beginning to end of 
the performance. When the curtain at last fell, between 
three and four in the morning, the actors were ordered to 
remain silent on the stage, lest any noise should disturb 
the reverie in which it was thé*’King’s habit to remain 
plunged for some time after the performance was over. 
At last a bell announced that he had taken his departure, 
and his slaves were released. 

**An old chamberlain at once waited upon me in my 
dressing-room, with an enormous bouquet And a piece 


| of jewelry, presented with the compliments of the King, 


whose titles he recited scrupulously from beginning to 
end. I begged the old chamberlain, to have the kind- 
ness to convey to His Majesty the expression of my grati- 
tude ; but he informed me that, according to etiquette, 
the artist must thank the King in writing. I was drop- 
ping with fatigue, and told the functionary that I would 
have the honor of writing to His Majesty on the following 
day. The old gentleman replied that the King could not 
be kept waiting, that he was expecting my answer at that 
moment, and that he (the chamberlain) would have the 
honor of then and there dictating it to me in the form 
imposed by court ceremonial. I had to submit, and it 
was not until five in the morning that I was free to 
return home. I did not see the King, either before, 
during, or after the performance. He had traversed 
my artistic life an invisible spirit.” 
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OLD STAGECOACH DAYS. —‘‘ THE ARRIVAL OF 


OLD 
By H, W. 


A century of assiduous labor was necessary to bring | 
stage-coaching in the United States up to any degree | 
of perfection, while but a quarter of that time was re- 
quired to destroy the glory of that sort of locomotion | 
for ever. 

One need not delve among musty tomes and dusty 
manuscript for the record of the good old coaching days. 
Yonder gray bearded gentleman hurrying to catch the 
special limited express could tell you all about it had he 
time. His wedding trip was made in a ‘“‘ thorough trace” 
coach drawn by four stout bays, and I venture to assert 
that the glamour of that jou ney still lingers about him, 
and is in no danger of being dissipated by the stperior 
speed, comfort and elegance of the Pullman car in which 
he is about to enter. Yes, fifty years ago the railroad 
was an experiment and the stagecoach an established 
fact ; and it is of those good old days I propose to write 
in the course of this article. 

In these days of hurry and bustle, where time is 
money, and the aynihilation of space by sea and land | 
seems to have reached its utmost bounds, when man 
lives at a rate of speed in keeping with the times, and 
crowds a whole life into a single year, it is restful and 
profitable to give to retrospection full sweep, and retrace 
the years to those times when things moved slower, and 
man had not become an automaton, borne down the 
noiseless tide of money getting, but was content to glide 
easily through life to a good old age, unhampered by the 
rush and worry of this latter so-called progressive era. 

At the opening of the present century, when the popu- | 
lous portion of the union comprised but a comparatively 
narrow strip of country along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
necessities of the people demanded and obtained a very 
good system of stagecoach communication between the | 
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cities and towns. Every morning, from the different 
booking offices and taverns in the larger places, long 


| lines of great, yellow, thorough trace coaches, drawn by 


splendid horses, would rattle away to the music of key 
bugles and snapping whips, bound for different points 
near and far away. The inside and ouiside seats would 


| be full of passengers, and the spacious leathern boots 


packed with trunks and boxes, Comfortable vehicles 
were these old stagecoaches of our fathers, strong and 


| massive, rocking in their great leathern springs as easily, 


almost, as a palace car, unless the roads were very bad, 
when the tendency of the passenger’s head would be to 
seek the roof, in spite of convulsive clutchings at the 
handstraps. The seats were covered with leather, and 
the inside of the coach was upholstered with the same 
slippery material as high as one’s shoulder. Thirteen 
people, nine inside and four outside, was a good solid 
load, although twenty and even twenty-five passengers 
were often accommodated. There was always room for 
one more on the old stagecoach. 

It was a very pretty sight on a pleasant Autumn morn- 
ing a half-century ago, to see a coach of some popular 
line, well loaded with passengers, speeding through the 


_ country bound for some distant city, its four powerful 


horses guided by the subtle hand of an experienced 
‘** Jehu,” whose lofty seat and exquisite finger on the 
reins were the admiration and envy of all the hangers-on 
at the numerous taverns along the route. Ten miles the 
hour was schedule time on many a line, and to arrive and 
depart ‘‘o. t.” was the pride of every driver's heart. 

To the little hamlet fortunate enough to be on a stage 
route, the arrival of the coach was the event of the day. 
Picture a score of houses scattered irregularly along 4 
grassy street ! Two of them, from their wooden awnings, 
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signs, and rows of glass candy-jars in the windows, are 
seen to be stores, while another, with an array of skeleton- 
wheels and wagon-tires leaning beside its gaping doors, 
as well as a sprinkling of old harrows and other agri- 
cultural débris scattered before it, mark it as the village 
smithy. A modest church-spire further down the street 
points quietly heavenward, and the soft grind of an over- 
shot water-wheel, mellowed by distance, comes up from 
the stream below the road. But the crowning glory of 
this rural scene is the village tavern, a long, two-story 
wooden building, with a veranda or stoop extending its 
whole length, supported by a row of round, wooden 
pillars. The whole structure is painted white, and the 
green blinds at the upper windows are in vivid contrast 
to the prevailing color. A huge swinging sign, suspended 
from a sort of gibbet, proclaims to the traveling public 
that this is ‘‘The American Hotel,” with accommoda- 
tions for man or beast. A venerable willow-tree shades 
not only the building, but a large share of the open 
plot in front, while a capacious watering-trough at its 
foot, fed from a never-failing penstock, offers refresh- 
ment to thirsty beasts and delight to a colony of ducks 
dabbling and quacking in the copious overflow. 

It is high noon of a bright October day. The rays of 
the sun pour down with almost the brilliancy and fervor 
of midsummer. A gentle breeze modifies the air and 
whispers amongst the gorgeous foliage of the trees, rust- 
ling the dry blades in the corn-shocks and bearing on 
its mild breath those subtle Autumn odors, nowhere so 
sweet as in rural America. All is quiet in the straggling 
street. The golden rod and daisies dotting the dusty 
grass side nod to one another, and a patient cow, chew- 








ing her cud in the shadow of an overhanging plum-tree, 
gives an extra touch of still life to the picture. A faint 
clatter of queen’s ware from the kitchen of the inn says 
plainly that, in spite of a sleeping lounger tilted back in 
an armchair on the stoop who is the only ocular evidence 
of humanity in sight, that there is still an element of 
wakefulness existing in this second ‘‘Sleepy Hollow.” 
Suddenly the mellow note of a horn far up the hill, 
breaks the peaceful silence. What a sudden transforma- 
tion! Like the prince’s kiss on the lips of the ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,” that bugle-call has wakened everything into ac- 
tivity. The slumbering lounger springs to his feet and 
becomes metamorphosed into the active hostler of the 
inn. A dozen men and boys come stringing out of the 
stores. Women appear at the doors, and heads in all de- 
grees of frowziness are craned from the open windows. 
Dogs bark, ducks quack, and the cow in the shade lifts 
up her voice to the general clamor. Again that mellow 
note, nearer and clearer, fills the air. The rumble of 
wheels is heard, and the day coach between Boston and 
an interior city dashes down the hill, and, describing a 
critical curve, draws up with many a flourish and rattle 
of drawbars beside the hotel stoop, missing it by that 
fraction of an inch so dear to the old-time driver. 
‘‘Twenty minutes for dinner,” shouts that functionary, 
as he descends from his perch and magnanimously hands 
over his steaming team to the hostler, and elbows his 
way through the crowd to the barroom. A thundering 
gong now announces dinner, and the hungry passengers, 
after hurried ablutions from a tin hand-basir hanging 
beside the watering-trough, rush to the dining-room. In 
the meantime the horses are unhooked, and the fresh 
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relay brought out and harnessed. Promptly to the 
minute the driver appears, consults his watch, shouts a 
peremptory ‘“‘all aboard ” in the direction of the dining- 
room door, mounts his box and, as the passengers hur- 
riedly take their places, picks up the lines, uncoils his 
long whip, and with a ‘‘ Let ’em go!” to the men at the 
horses’ heads, rolls away at a quick trot, and a cloud of 
dust shuts out the view from the gaping crowd, who im- 
mediately disappear from sight and the village settles 
down to that state of quiet restfulness again that pre- 
vailed before that magic bugle-note roused it from its 
midday slumber. 

As the great West began to develop and towns sprung 
up as if by magic, dotting the boundless prairies that but 
a short time before were the home of the buffalo and the 
red man, lines of communication between the East and 
West became imperative. The settlers were almost 
wholly composed of Eastern people, whose interests, 
business and social, were so intimately connected with 
the Atlantic States that to be cut off from direct contact 
with the old home was a condition not to be thought 
of. Men were found equal to the emergency, and a 
net-work of stage routes soon permeated to the furthest 
border settlements, and, like the famous devil-fish, a 
new tentacle was always ready to reach out at a mo- 
ment’s notice and connect some mushroom settlement 
with the whole system. It was on these primitive lines 
that the miseries of stagecoaching developed themselves 
to the last degree of human endurance. There were no 
roads except the wagon-trails, and, as the bulk of travel 
was in the Spring, when the prairie was like a huge 
sponge, the coaches would go crawling along at a snail’s 
pace through mud to the hubs, the horses straining 
every nerve to drag the heavy vehicle, while the driver, 
with stinging lash and choice expletives, urged on the 
jaded beasts to greater efforts. It is difficult to conceive 
the miseries of the passengers on these pioneer lines; 
jolted and bounced until every bone in the body ached, 
forced to alight at times and help pry the wheels from 
the tenacious mud in which they had become firmly set, 
eating only at irregular intervals, and then such food as 
only a cast-iron stomach could digest. I tell you that, 
fifty vears ago, the man who made the stage-trip from 
the little lake port of Chicago, with its plank pave- 
ments laid over a bottomless swamp, to the Mississippi 
River and arrived at his destination with sound bones 
and stomach, was to be congratulated. 

Fifty years ago the commercial traveler did mot play 
the important part in the business of the country that he 
does to-day. Now, you find him with his sample case or 
array of trunks on every passenger-train and in every 
hotel throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The merchant sits in his store or steps over to the sam- 
ple-room of the hotel, and, while discussing a capadura 
cigar from the traveling man’s case, looks over all the 
new things in his line and makes his selections as well 
or even better than he could at headquarters. But in 
the good old days of which I am writing, this neces- 
sary and ubiquitous person was not known. A merchant, 
to be up to the times, must make a semi-annual, or at 
least an annual, trip to New York or some of the other 
great Eastern marts to replenish his stock. To-day, if a 
merchant in Rochester, New York, for example, wishes 
to visit the metropolis, he takes a sleeping-car in the 
evening and has plenty of time next. morning for a 
bath before taking breakfast at his favorite hotel. How 
differently his father made this pilgrimage, way back in 
“ thirty-five’! The 5 a.m. stage rattled up to his door, 
and, as the merchant's belongings were stowed away, 


» 
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‘«Good-byes !” and kisses were as feelingly given by the 
wife and children as if the contemplated trip were an 
experiment fraught with many dangers. Five long days 
and nights of incessant travel by stage and boat were 
necessary before the spires of ‘‘Gothum” would gladden 
the eyes of the traveler, and the many vicissitudes en 
route were such as to make timid and cautious people 
hesitate before trusting themselves for long distances in 
a stagecoach. 

But there were many delights about these old stage- 
coach days that are utterly lost to the traveling public of 
this rushing age of steam. What could be finer, to the 
lover of nature, than a deck-seat on a rambling four-in- 
hand, spinning through some charming section with the 
whole delightful panorama of hill and dale, tilled fields 
and bosky woodland, stretching out before him ? his 
gaze taking in the whole picture, even to the horizon 
frame. No dirty, contracted car-window cutting off here 
a bit and there a corner of the daintiest vistas. No clouds 
of pitchy smoke blotting out the whole view at times, but 
everything open and free, and the speed just right to 
study all the details of the landscape. And then this sort 
of traveling seemed to bring its votaries so much nearer 
to one another than modern railway travel. There 
seemed to be a bond of sympathy existing between all 
whom Fortune chanced to huddle together in an old- 
time stagecoach. The first thing, after getting well 
started on the road, was to get acquainted all around, 
and many a friendship, many a courtship, besides other 
pleasant social combinations, sprang into being on the 
route. To-day, the millionaire traveler takes his section in 
the palace car, and, away from the common herd, is 
as secluded and free from annoyance as though sitting in 
his own library at home. But he who traveled in the 
cosmopolitan old stagecoach of a half-century ago could 
not pick his company ; poverty and wealth occupied the 
same seat, The honorable senator or M.C. bound for legis- 


| lative halls was unceremoniously sandwiched in betwen 


the pauper and the pick pocket, while the clerical dignitary 
oft-times had for his vis-a-vis the horse-jockey or gambler. 
And history does not say that harm often came to the 
traveler through the indiscriminate contact with all sorts 
of people. Our pockets were full as—save from the deft 
fingers of the cutpurse—as they are to-day on an ordinary 
railway car, and safer, I will venture to say; for the field 
of operation being small, robbery without detection was 
almost impossible. The monte men and sharpers who 
work our railway trains, accounts of whose exploits in 
fleecing the unwary are found in nearly every daily 
paper, were then unknown, and the persistent train-boy, 
with his indomitable perseverance and unlimited au- 
dacity had not yet blossomed into being. To travel, was 
not looked upon as a luxury—although there were condi- 
tions under which coaching was the very acmé of delight 
to the traveler—and people took the stagecoach because 
there was nothing else to take. 

What an opportunity to study human nature those old 
coaching days offered to the reflective traveler! It took 
but a few hours for the good or evil in a man to find the 
surface and crop out, and so it would come to pass that 
each man would know his neighbor—not superficially, 
but through and through—long before the journey was 
over. The fat passenger and the lean passenger, the 
jolly and the morose, the loquacious and the taciturn, 
each had a place in every load, and the reigning pecu- 
liarities of individuals made themselves felt all through 
the trip, and to travel all day in an old-time stagecoach 
was to learn more of men and things than a week’s trip 
could reveal on a modern passenger train. 
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The driver of the old stagecoach was indeed the auto- 
crat of the road. He held a high position and a high 
prerogative, and he knew it, and exercised his powers to 
their full extent. He was engineer, fireman, brakeman 
and conductor, welded into one symmetrical whole, and 
happy was the traveler who, through some delicate at- 
tention, like the tendering of a well-filled cigar-case or 
potent flask, secured the goodwill of this mighty factor 
on the box; while correspondingly miserable was the 
condition of he who brought upon himself the Jehu’s 
enmity. ‘‘ Always make friends with the driver,” was a 
saying understood by the traveling public, and the atten- 
tions showered upon this functionary at the opening of a 
trip would have spoiled a less modest man. ‘To secure a 
seat beside the driver was the pride of young America, 
and while listening to his conversation be able to look 
down from bis noble elevation on the box to the less 
favored ‘‘insides” below, and return condescendingly 
the glances of admiration of the boys along the road. 
The box seat was also very desirable to boys of a larger 
growth, particularly those to whom the country was new, 
and who desired to become familiar with the route. The 
average driver was a perfect cyclopedia of information. 
Every house and farm and village and church along the 
line held some incident or story with which he was con- 
versant, and these he would reel off with sundry addi- 
tions and embellishments, to the delight and amusement 
of his auditor. More than one story-writer and novelist 
has found food for fiction, seated beside some old-time 
driver, listening to and drinking in his wonderful tales. 
The veneration in which the skillful stage-driver was held 
by the hangers-on at the wayside inns was something 
wonderful to behold. Every trip was a sort of ovation, 
in a mild way, and at these stableyard receptions the 
knight of the currycomb or broom who was favored with 
a nod or grunt of recognition was happy, while he who 
could press the hand that held the reins so skillfully 
had food for comforting reflection all day. The boys in 
the little schoolhouses along the route each had their 
favorite driver, and if by chance he should accost some 
admirer as he swept by in a cloud of dust with a 
Mornin’ Billee,” or ‘‘ Hullo Dan,” the said Billy or 
Dan would be the hero of the hour. 

In these days of competition, when parallel railway 
lines have reduced the cost of traveling to a minimum, 
it scarcely seems possible that a half-century ago there 
would have been any strife for traffic ; but there was, and 
an examination of old newspaper files contemporaneous 
with coaching reveals the fact that a fierce rivalry existed 
between different stage lines. Great inducements were 
offered in the way of “quick time,” ‘‘ easy coaches,” 
‘‘skilled drivers” and ‘low fares,” to secure traffic. 
Even the religious sentiments of the public were ap- 
pealed to, and the ‘‘ Pioneer” line of coaches, started in 
the thirties, when the Sabbath agitation was at its height, 
was brought out in defense of the Christian element, and 
made a great point of carrying neither Sunday passen- 
gers nor mails. This great moral line was advertised 
from the pulpits, and a certain Monroe County, N. Y. 
divine was credited with saying: ‘‘ The Pioneer line of 
stages must, shall and will succeed. I will sacrifice every 
cent of my property to support it. If necessary, I will 
take the bread from my children’s mouths for its support. 
It is on God’s side, and must prosper. Rather than 
see this pious undertaking crushed, rather than see the 
hopes of God's people cloven down, I will write reverend 
on the front of my hat, mount the Pioneer stage box, 
take the reins and drive the coach myself.” 

When the railway came, and a practical test convinced 
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capitalists of its utility, then began the decadence of the 
old stagecoach. It did not die out at once ; but as the 
great railway systems began to ramify and reach out to 
the larger cities, taking in all the important towns en 
route, the first blow was struck at the old, time-honored 
stagecoach. It lost prestige at once ; from being the chain 
itself it dropped back to the position of a weak and 
hesitating link, and had to be content to act as a simple 
feeder for its swifter and more popular supplanter. The 
once unapproachable driver became simply a driver, and 
nothing more. From the giddy elevation of a through 
line box, he was forced to descend to the level of the 
man who steered the fish-wagon or drove the hotel ’bus. 
In time the corporate towns east of the Mississippi 
without railway facilities were very few indeed, and the 
sphere of the stagecoach became very contracted. A few 
two-horse vehicles, by courtesy stages, might still have 
been seen plodding out of the cities and larger towns, 
bound for such outlying hamlets as the railway had 
skipped ; but scarcely a decade after the completion of 
the first trunk line, the stagecoach became practically a 
thing of the past. Coaching west of the Mississippi 
River, however, furnished the only means of public 
conveyance for many years after it had become en- 
tirely extinct in the East, and the completion of the 
Pacific Railway gave it a new impulse, opening up 
numerous lines, connecting the mountain towns with 
that great transcontinental highway. 

Stagecoaching can still be seen to perfection in the 
far West ; but even there the inexorable iron horse is 
crowding it out. No engineering problems are too ab- 
struse for the modern railway-builder, and soon Hank 
Monk and others of his like will find their occupation 
gone, and the road-agent will look in vain from his cover 
in the chaparral for the Concord coach with its load of 
bullion. 

In the East, coaching is now indulged in as a luxury, 
to a limited degree. Fora consideration one can take a 
deck seat on a real old-time coach, in several of our large 
cities, and spin out a half-score of miles or so, get a good 
dinner, and back again, getting a very good idea of what 
coaching was a half-century ago. Wealthy gentlemen 
have formed clubs, and it is a very pretty sight to see 
one of these organizations start out of a pleasant morning, 
with horns tooting and bits jingling ; the bright vermil- 
lion and orange of the coaches, enhanced by the delicate 
costumes of the fair ones, sparkling out amidst the more 
sober garbs of the gentlemen. Yes, coaching is having 
quite a revival among those who can afford it, and to-day 
he who would aspire to own a first class array of turn- 
outs must be sure to have a big yellow ‘‘ Concord” 
amongst the lot. ‘ 

But the old coaching days have gone, never to be re- 
vived. The inexorable finger of progress has crowded 
them out, and to-day only the pleasant memories remain. 
The discomforts, the breakdowns, the long, tedious 
trips, the thundering down the narrow causeways with 
locked wheels, when the variation of an ell meant certain 
destruction, all these are forgotten and hidden under- 
neath that kindly cloud which time so mercifully diffuses 
over the past, blotting out the evil, revealing only the 
good. And to those who lived in the years long gone by, 
and have been spared to mark the wonderful progress 
of this progressive age, I venture to assert, no sweeter 
memory comes, as they review the past, than the thoughts 
of the good ‘old stagecoach days.” 





Conscience is the rewarder of virtue and the avenger 
of crime, 
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FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
By A. S. FULLER. 


Tuat man is slow to recognize his own follies is sel- 
dom questioned, and in no one act of his is it more pain- 
fully apparent than in the almost constant and relentless 
destruction of forests. There are at this day very exten- 
sive regions of country in Southern Europe which once 
sustained many millions of people, with their herds and 
flocks, waving fields of grain, productive orchards, rich 
meadows, and pastures ; but now these once fertile lands 
are a barren waste, yielding little beyond a few relics of 
ruined homes, which are dug from time to time from the 
drifting sands. It is true that wars and their frequent 
repetition destroyed many of the inhabitants, but it was 
the vandalism of contending armies that swept away the 
forests which were the natural barriers that protected 
the fields against the advance of scorching winds and 
desolating droughts. It would, no doubt, be a vast 
undertaking to restore the forests in these now desolate 
regions, but it is no doubt possible, and even probable, 
that the plains of Nineveh and Babylonia will again yield 
fruits and grain as they did in the days of Semiramis and 
Sardanapalus, thousands of years ago. Layard and other 
travelers, who have spent some years in these countries, 
assure us that rains fall at certain seasons in sufficient 
amount to start grass, grain and other herbage into 
growth, and in many places the plains become covered 
with seanty herbage for a time; but the strong winds 
which come with the Summer heat soon dissipate the 
moisture, and every green thing perishes, unless pro- 


tected by some hill, rock or old ruin. In every sheltered 
nook and valley not swept by the scorching winds the 
grass, shrubs, and even some trees, survive, and such 
spots are usually occupied by some native, who can 
say, with Virgil, ‘‘We dwell in shady groves.” But trav- 
elers generally must go a long distance, as did Eneas of 
old, before they can say in truth that 


“They came to groves, of happy souls the rest, 
To evergreens, the dwellings of the blest.” 


It is not so much the lack of rain that has made these 
regions barren and almost uninhabitable, as the need of 
some great conservative agency like that of extensive 
forests, which would not only take up and hold in re- 
serve the moisture falling during the rainy season, but 
also prevent the rapid descent into the earth, as well as 
dispersion from the unprotected soil by hot and drying 
winds, 

A forest, with its accompanying vegetable deposits, is 
like an immense sponge covering the earth’s surface, ab- 
sorbing and retaining for a time an immense amount of 
water which has been precipitated upon it, then slowly 
parting with it as required to equalize the humidity of 
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The climate of Southern Europe has, no doubt, always 
been a much less humid one than that of the northern 
parts, but that its aridity has been greatly intensified by 
the destruction of the forests can scarcely be doubted. 

The change in climate, as a result of the destruc- 
tion of the forests in the Old World, should be a warning 
to the people of the New, for the same natural laws con- 
trolling the conserving and distribution of moisture are 
alike operative in both ; and a few months’ residence on 
the elevated plains of our Western States will be sufti- 
cient to convince any intelligent person that sheltering 
forests would be a priceless addition to these almost con- 
stantly wind-swept regions. It may be somewhat strange 
that in this age there should be men who even assume 
to be teachers, and hold honorable positions as such, 
who deny that forests have any influence whatever on 
climate, or even in the distribution of moisture ; but it is 
a fact, and they are always ready to oppose any plan or 
proposition looking toward the extension of forests, with 
the expectation that they will have a beneficial influence 
upon climate. But if forests have no influence in the hot 
and dry regions of Southern Europe, or on the natural 
dry climate of the United States, we certainly could not 
expect that forests would be needed in any part of 
Great Britain as a protection or the preservation of moist- 
ure. Still, in a recent revised edition of a great work on 
forestry, by James Brown, LL.D., he says: ‘‘ We would 
ask this plain question : What is the natural cause of so 





SCOTCH FIR OR PINE (PINUS SYLVESTRIS), WITH CONE AND SEED. 


the surrounding atmosphere. A part of 
the moisture thus accumulated may sink 
into the soil and there be imbibed by the 
roots of trees and other plants, thence 
carried up and given off by the leaves, 
thereby increasing the humidity of the 
surrounding atmosphere, while another 
part passes downward beyond the roots 
into subterranean channels, and through 
which it may again come to the surface 
in springs at lower levels. That the vast 
deposits of vegetable matter spread over 
the surface of the earth in all forests 
conserve moisture which, in part at least, 
supplies innumerable springs, is unques- 
tionable, for the latter soon go dry when 
the forests disappear. With the drying 
up of the springs and small rivulets, the 
ponds also disappear, or remain only long 
enough to breed malarial germs, which 
float away with the first breeze of Summer. 

From all the information that we can 
obtain from the history of the warmer 
countries of Europe and adjacent regions, 
we must conclude that the forests were 
formerly not only the great reservoirs of 
moisture, but that they also, in a meas- 
ure, prevented its too rapid dispersion by 
winds from the cultivated fields. To in- 
crease humidity we have only to increase 
the area of forest, and to dispel a super- 
abundance we have only to allow or se- 
cure a free circulation of the air. GIANT ARBOR-VIT® (THUJA GIGANTEA). 
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much waste land being found in the north of Scotland 
and in many parts of England ? Can it be denied that it 
is the want of trees to give shelter? Why is it that pro- 
prietors of land in these parts complain so much of great 
tracts of it being worthless, growing nothing but the 
inferior grasses, mosses, rushes and heaths, which even 
one sheep cannot find food upon two acres ? Is it not for 
the want of plantations to give shelter? Now that agri- 
culture is improving rapidly everywhere, forests and 
extensive plantations ought to go on in the same degree 
—not keeping behind, but rather in advance ; for what 
profit will be derived from a superior system of cultiva- 
tion in the land, if the fields we cultivate be not sheltered 
from the evil effects of uncongenial climate by healthy 
and judiciously laid-out plantations.” 

If forests are necessary, or even beneficial, to the hus- 
bandman in Great Britain as a protection to his crops, 
they certainly cannot be any less valuable to those of the 
United States, where winds blow with greater force and 
droughts are more frequent than in any country of North- 
ern Europe. 

But whatever results that have followed the destruc- 
tion of the forests in the old world, they interest us 
mainly as a warning, showing what may happen in this, if 
we continue as we have done during the past century in 
stripping the land of forest. It is now a well-known fact 
that the yield of Winter wheat has gradually diminished 
in our Eastern States, as the forests are cleared, and in 
many localities the cultivation of certain kinds of fruits 
has been nearly or quite abandoned, owing to the want of 
the protection that the forests once afforded the orchards. 
In fact, where the winds have full sway we are never cer- 
tain that pears, apples and similar fruits will remain 
on the trees until mature. 

In all our Northern States, orchards, gardens, dwell- 
ings and the entire farm should be protected by forests 
or groves from the prevailing winds, which are mainly 
from the west and northwest. 

In the level or rolling prairie regions in the West, 
forests for protection are of greater importance than in 
the Atlantic States, but even in the latter the wholesale 
destruction of the original forests has seriously interfered 
or entirely crushed out many a local and important in- 
dustry. ; 

For the welfare of the entire country we need a general 
system of forestry, for, when such matters are left to the 
discretion of local authorities, one State may undo all 
that an adjoining one has been able to accomplish, in the 
preservation of the old, or the rearing of new, forests. 
The sources of all our larger rivers are, as a rule, to be 
found in a number of States along their entire length, 
each small or larger feeder starting or having its rise in 
some forest-clad hill or mountain, but all contributing to 
the general supply. 

The inhabitants of one State may not only fully appre- 
ciate the value of their forests as reservoirs from which 
the springs and small brooks are supplied, and they may 
also know the necessity of preserving them as barriers 
against the rapid descent of water falling in heavy rains 
upon the higher land ; while the people of an adjoining 
State may entirely ignore these safeguards and allow 
them to be swept away without the least regard to the in- 
jury likely to be sustained by others-in consequence of 
their indifference and neglect. We have amost excellent 
illustration of- working at cross purposes in what is 
called the ‘‘ Timber-culture Act,” approved by Congress, 
March 3d, 1873, and amended March 13th, 1874, and 
again, June 14th, 1878. By this Act, any person who is 
the head of a family, or who has arrived at the age of 


twenty-one and is a citizen of the United States, or who 
has filed his declaration to become such, may apply at 
the office of the Register of a Land District for the entry 
of any vacant land in such district as a timber claim, 
upon the following conditions: ‘‘ The amount may not be 
more than a quarter section to one person, nor more 
than this amount can be taken up by any person in one 
section. The applicant must make oath that the land is 
composed wholly of prairie lands or other lands devoid 
of timber ; that the entry is made for the cultivation of 
timber,” etc. The fee to be paid is ten dollars, and the 
further sum of four dollars for commissions ; if for more 
than eighty acres, five dollars ; and four dollars if eighty 
or less than eighty acres. Upon entering upon the land 
the occupant must plow five acres the first year and plant 
it the second, and then plow another five and plant it 
with trees the third year,” provided he has taken 160 
acres, and a less number will suffice for eighty or forty 
acres ; and at the end of eight years the person who has 
made such an entry and complied with the conditions of 
the Act, is entitled to a patent from the Government. 

While there can be no question in regard to the bene- 
ficial results which must follow the extensive planting of 
forests on the Western plains and prairies, or that the 
‘“* Timber-culture Acts” were needed to stimulate forestry 
in the West, still it seems almost absurd to pay men to 
plant trees on the dry, bleak and treeless prairies and 
plains while ten times as many men are engaged in cut- 
ting down the original forests only a few miles distant, 
and for which the Government does not receive a cent. 
The forests in the mountains and foothills of the Rocky 
Mountain regions, and where the many streams so ex- 
tensively utilized for irrigating purpgses have their 
source, have been ruthlessly destroyed, and the work 
still goes on with scarcely an effort being made by our 
Government to stay the hand of the destroyer. More 
millions of acres in these regions have been already 
stripped of their forest for private gain than there eve: 
will be planted on the plains, and yet our Government is 
said to be expending large sums annually in aid of a 
general system of forestry in the West. The Govern- 
ment owns 85,000,000 acres of timber in the Rocky 
Mountains, which is free to be plundered under some 
pretext or other, but there is no law looking toward the 
restoration of these forests when once destroyed. 

That the people of the Western States know the value 
of trees, not only for protection and use a6 fuel and other 
purposes, is shown in the zeal manifested of late years in 
planting forests, groves and shade-trees about their 
dwellings. In Kansas, recent statistics, given in the 
report of the Secretary of the State Board, showed that 
119,682 acres had been planted to forest-trees at the close 
of 1884. The number of trees planted is estimated at 
about 70,000,000. The people of Nebraska claim to have 
planted 53,000,000 trees on about 78,000 acres. Kansas 
also has, in addition to her forest-trees, over 20,000,000 
fruit-trees, and, taking both kinds together, they must 
have considerable influence on climate, besides vastly 
increasing the wealth of the State. 

F. P. Baker, Special Agent of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in referring to the subject, says : 
‘That the sentiment in regard to the value of trees pre- 
vails in all the prairie States, and is especially strong in 
the States west of the Mississippi and the Missouri. 
Minnesota has a State Forestry Association, Colorado 
has recently formed one, while Nebraska invented and 
proudly maintains Arbor Day.” He also adds: ‘ We, in 


the West, can say to the Eastern slashers, ‘Go ahead 
and chop down your forests, dry up your streams, and 
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convert your hillsides into gullies, but the wise men of 
the West will make trees grow where you say it is still a 
desert ; we will bring depth and a constant flow to our 
streams ; we will change the sky itself and make it rain 
where it did not before; and, if that fails, we will dig 
irrigating ditches hundreds of miles long, and plant 
trees the whole length of the Arkansaw River.’ ” 

When men possess such sentiments as are expressed in 
the above, no ordinary obstacle is likely to seriously 
check their progress. 

Considering the brief period since the people of the West- 
ern States have taken an interest in forestry, they have 
certainly made great progress and fully demonstrated the 
possibility of what must, sooner or later, become a great 
national industry, for we can scarcely do without timber, 
even if we have no love for trees and wholly ignore their 
influence upon climate. 

Owing to the inexperience of those who are usually 
most interested in the planting of forest trees, mistakes 
are frequently made in the selection of species best 
adapted to different soils and exposures. This has been 
one of the difficulties which the tree-planter has had to 
contend with in all parts of the country, and in seeking 
information on this subject, the novice is always in 
danger of meeting some nurseryman or dealer who is 
more interested in disposing of his stock of plants than 
in their final destination or success, and, as a natural 
result, millions of trees have been sold that were utterly 
worthless for the position in which they were planted. 
Among the first things to be taken into consideration in 
making a selection of kinds of trees, either for ornament 
or forest planting, is their adaptation to the special 
soil and climate of the region in which they are to be 
grown. 

The Government, in making up a list of kinds that are 
regarded as timber trees, for planting on land entered 
under the ‘‘ Timber-culture Act,” names the following : 
Ash, alder, beech, birch, black walnut, basswood, 
locust, cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, elm, fir, including 
spruce, hickory, honey-locust, larch, maple, oak, pine, 
button- wood or sycamore, mountain-ash, butternut, 
white-willow and whitewood. 

This list, however, was only intended as a general 
guide, and not to be construed as being the only kinds 
to be admitted ; but merely as a list of species which are 
valuable for fuel, domestic and commercial purposes. 
The greatest objection to this list is that it is too general 
in its character, and the planter must seek specific in- 
formation in regard to the value and adaptation of the 
different species to localities and soils. The list men- 
tions the ‘‘ oak,” but we have some forty distinct indige- 
nous species of the tree; some are mere shrubs, only 
growing five or six feet high, while others attain a height 
of a hundred feet, with stems three to four feet in dia- 
meter. The same is true of the pines, spruces, alders, 
ash and maples. With such an extensive list to select 
from, as might have been expected, the cheapest and 
most easily procured kinds would be the most exten- 
sively planted on the timber claims and elsewhere, with- 
out regard to present or future value, and this has been 
the result ; for the soft woods, like the willows and cotton- 
woods, have taken precedence of the more sturdy grow- 
ing and valuable oaks, hickories and maples. 

The cheap and rapid-growing kinds have no doubt 
served a good purpose in showing that trees for pro- 
tection, fuel and other domestic purposes can be raised 
on the bleak prairies and plains of our Western States. 
But now that experience has proved this much, it is time 
that the more valuable kinds should be taken in hand, 
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even if they do not grow quite as rapidly as the more 
common and cheap. 

For shelter-belts on the prairies, evergreens are the 
most valuable, but have been but sparingly planted, 
owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of making them live 
when exposed to drying winds. Perhaps it would be 
well to first plant a belt of some deciduous tree, like the 
white oaks, which retain their dry leaves nearly or quite 
through the Winter, thereby forming almost as good a 
protection as evergreens. It is also known that their 
roots penetrate even a dry, hard soil to a great depth, 
and are but slightly affected by ordinary droughts. Be- 
hind the protecting oaks, small evergreens, of species 
well-known to resist strong winds, might be planted. I 
do not know of any better tree for such positions than 
the heavywood pine (Pinus ponderosa) of Colorado, and 
other parts of the Rocky Mountains. It grows wild in 
very exposed situations, and is very hardy. The black 
or Austrian pine is another of the coarse-leaved species 
which is not only hardy, but resists strong winds admir- 
ably. The Scotch pine is also a well-known tree, adapted 
to bleak and exposed situations. Our native pines of the 
Northern States should also be tried, planting only small 
and well-rooted seedlings of not more than four or five 
years’ growth. The Eastern arbor-vitew is a very hardy, 
small evergreen tree, extensively planted for hedges and 
wind-breaks, on both dry and wet soils, as it appears to 
accommodate itself to varying conditions better than 
almost any other of our indigenous evergreen trees. A 
closely allied species from the northwest coast, known as 
the giant arbor-vitee (Thuja gigantea), grows to a height 
of 150 feet, with a regularly tapering stem. The wood is 
fine-grained, very durable and valuable. This Western 
species of the arbor-vitz succeeds best in a moist soil 
and climate, and does not appear to be quite as hardy as 
our common Eastern species ; but it is a noble tree, and 
well worth planting wherever it will thrive. 

There are a large number of different species of ever- 
greens, indigenous to the Rocky Mountain regions, that 
would probably succeed better in exposed situations on 
the prairies than those from the Eastern States or 
Europe ; but, unfortunately, they have been far more 
difficult to procure in nurseries, for the tree trade, as 
with other industries, has moved from the East west- 
ward, taking with it whatever kinds have been gathered 
together in its progress. 

There will, however, soon be a change, and whatever 
there is good or valuable in the forests of the mountains 
west of the plains must ere long be known, and a stock 
of plants be ready for distribution. 

‘While the evergreens, and especially some of the pines 
and spruces, furnish an immense amount of lumber for 
building, also boxes and similar wares, it is among the 
deciduous trees that we look for the strongest, toughest 
and most valuable timber for various commercial and 
domestic purposes. They supply us the best wood for 
fuel, and the greater part of the railroad ties are made of 
the timber of deciduous trees ; and with our present ex- 
tended system of railroads no less than 300,000,000 of ties 
are needed every ten years, as the life of a railroad tie is 
said to vary from seven to fifteen years. The same kinds 
of trees also supply the timber and lumber for construct- 
ing the cars, also for the frames of buildings of various 
kinds, agricultural implements, wagons, carriages, bar- 
rels, hoops and staves, charcoal and other purposes far 
too numerous to mention here. With a constantly de- 
creasing supply and a steadily increasing demand, there 
would seem to be no good reason for doubting that we 
need some change in the present wasteful system that is 
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rapidly denuding the country of its original forests. At 
least one-fifth of the entire area of the country should be 
kept constantly covered with trees, and these should be 
so distributed that they will add to the beauty, healthful- 
ness, convenience for the timber they yield, protection 
against prevailing winds, a covert and breeding-place for 
insect-eating birds, in fact, be preserved or reared where 
they will do the most good. Over the greater part of the 
United States such an area of forests could be easily 
maintained without encroaching but little, if at all, upon 
the arable land required for cultivation. Fortunately, 
among the indigenous trees of the United States we 
have species that are especially fitted by nature to oc- 
cupy every variety of soil and climate, from the low 
swamps of the Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida, and 
thence westward and upward, to elevations of from 10,000 
to 12,000 feet above sea level, where the silver spruce 
thrives, challenging the world to produce an evergreen 
of equal beauty. 

To show what a variety of soils may be utilized for 
forest trees, I will name a few species, with the soils and 
situation in which they are found growing naturally, as 
this is a very fair guide for selecting soils in which to 
plant them. 

Ash (White) grows in a great variety of soils, but suc- 
ceeds best in a rich, moist soil. 

Ash (Black) grows in swamps, where the roots are sub- 
merged and often several feet under water during the 
Winter months. 

Alder, nearly all the species, in swamps or along the 
banks of streams, but some will thrive in quite high and 
dry soils. 

Beech thrives in rich, stony land, is very hardy, and the 
branches and leaves are so tough and strong that they 
withstand strong winds in exposed situation. 

Birch thrives best in moist or wet soils and cold cli- 
mates. 

Black Wainut thrives best in very deep, rich soils, bot- 
tom lands or rich prairies. 

Butter-nut thrives poorly in light soils, except near 
streams or low, rich bottom lands or swamps. 

Chestnut is always found in light soils, and succeeds 
best in sandy or red sandstone regions. 

Cherry (Black) succeeds not only over a wide range of 
territory, or from Hudson’s Bay in the north to Florida 
in the south, but in all kinds of soils, except those that 
are low and swampy. A very tall tree in the forests, but 


‘ 
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WILD BLACK CHERRY GROWN SINGLY. 


forms a beautiful, round-headed, graceful tree when 
planted out singly, as shown in the illustration. 

Hickories : The Shell-bark Hickory thrives best in rich 
clay soils, but will grow in rather light, moist bottom 
lands. The White-heart Hickory is found most abund- 
ant on high ridges and sandy soils, also along with Chest- 
nut on the old sandstone formations, while the Bitter-nut 
Hickory is most common in low, moist land. 

Liquidambar is a noble tree, with handsome, star- 
shaped leaves. Timber not very valuable, but the tree is 
worth growing for its beauty. It thrives in a great variety 
of soil, from cold sandy bogs to the lightest and dryest of 
Jersey sand-hills. 

Maples : The Sugar or Hard Maple succeeds best in a 
rich, rather firm loam, or limestone soil, while the Red 
Maple is nearly always found in swamps, where it grows 
to an immense size. 

White Pine and Red Cedars will thrive in a soil of such 
a light, sandy nature that even the wild-grasses and reeds 
avoid it. 

This list might be extended almost indefinitely, but 
from the few specimens named it may be inferred that 
there are no soils or locations in which some kind of 
valuable tree will not grow and thrive. 


A Sioux Custom.—Among the Sioux Indians, when 
one family borrows a kettle from another, it is expected 
that, when the kettle is returned, a small portion of the 
food that has been cooked in it will be left in the bottom. 
Should this custom be disregarded by any one, that person 
would never be able to borrow again, as the owner must 
always know what was cooked in her kettle. A white 
woman on one occasion returned a scoured kettle, in- 
tending to teach a lesson in cleanliness ; but her act 
became the talk of the camp as a fresh example of the 
meanness of the whites. 


Tue late Mr. Thoms would never Jend odd volumes of 
anything ; when a friend borrowed a book, he had to take 
the whole set. ‘‘I remember,” writes a correspondent, 
‘* ence wishing to borrow a couple of volumes of Nichois’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ but Thoms would not hear of it. 
‘No, my dear fellow,’ he said, ‘you must take them all ; 
then, when you return them, I shall have the work com- 
plete ; and’—smiling good-naturedly—‘ if you forget to 
return them, you will have a complete set.’” 
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A SPRAY OF 


Wnuo that has seen the Avenue at Newport can forget 
it ?—its luxurious shade, its unexpected turns with their 
hints of the not far-distant sea, the smooth, green lawns 
which lie on either side, broken by brilliant flower-beds, 
and the consummate human flowers which bloom in the 
brief Summer ? Where may one find the match for this 
unique product of the century ? 

It had been an unusually busy day, even for Newport. 
The Casino grounds were filled in the morning to watch 
the game between the lawn- 
tennis champions of the State 
and Canada; the yacht- race 
in the afternoon was scarcely 
over before the returning 
coaches crowded the Avenue 
with their brilliant throng. 
But at six o’clock in the eve- 
ning one might have looked 
in vain for a trace of it all. 

A woman on horseback, with 
her groom following at a dis- 
tance, were the only figures 
in sight. She came slowly 
under the bending branches 
of the maples, swaying with 
the motion of her horse, not 
so much from languor as from 
listlessness. 

Something 
deeper than 
the sunset 
glow flushed 
the healthy 
pallor of her 
face, and the 
shadows 
which lay 
along the 
firm, white 
road could 
not account 
for the misty 






























GOLDEN-ROD. 


brown eyes and low forehead, shaded with its masses of 
dusky hair. 

A child, and yet it was more than a child’s delight and 
anticipation that she carried with her into the great 
world. She was ambitious, imperious, willful, and she 


laughed lightly at Jack’s words of love—words which 

burned with the hope and ardor of his first passion. 
“‘T shall not marry for years and years,” she told him 

the night before they parted. 


**You foolish Jack !—to 
think I would 
ever make 
afarmer’s 
wife !”” 

How well 
she remem- 
bered the 
proud lift of 
his head and 
the sudden 
light in his 
blue eyes, as 
he drew him- 
self up to his 
full height of 
six feet in the 
moonlight ! 

“Ef you 
were a child 
I could for- 
give you 
that!” cried 
he. “A month 
ago you said 
you would 
marry me 
when you 
grew up, for 
you loved me 
—loved me! 
I shall not 
forget it, nor 
will you !” 


darkness of He was 
her eyes. right. She 

She was had not for- 
thinking of gotten. Five 
the time when years at a 
she rode down foreign 
the meadow school, three 
lane in the in the gay 
shadow of the French capi- 
New Hamp- tal, seven 





shire hills, 
and of one 
who walked beside her, holding her bridle-rein. Jack 
—dear, faithful Jack !— her youthful knight, with his 
blue eyes and shock of thick, brown hair; who had 
known no will but hers ; whose face she could trans- 
form by a soft word or a smile! 

Was it fifteen years ago that she had said good-by to 
him at the farm-gate ? . Fifteen years! She mused with 
bowed head, one white hand caressing the shining neck 
of her mare. 

He was twenty, then, and she barely seventeen—a 
wayward child, with a foreshadowing of her wonderful 
beauty in the warm red lips and rich skin, the dark- 
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A SPRAY OF GOLDEN-RopD.—“ ‘IT WAS A LIE—A WICKED LIE!’ SHE CRIED, SPRINGING UP.” 





more on the 
Continent—in 
Russia, Germany, England — meeting everywhere the 
most brilliant courtiers and diplomats, and yet —she 
sighed. 

Women’s hearts are very strange things. Hers held 
only the memory of a pair of blue eyes, a boyish face, 
with the rough, brown hair pushed back from a clear, 
broad forehead, a voice which trembled in its effort to be 
firm as it said, ‘I shall not forget, nor will you.” Sho 
had but just returned to America after her fifteen years’ 
absence. 

There had been no time to go to the old farm in the 
New Hampshire hills ; besides, it was her father’s wish 
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that she should be in Newport to attend the ball with 
him ; for he would have her meet the President—his old 
friend—the ruler of fifty millions of people. 

She would have preferred the cool quiet of the cliff 
walk that night to the brilliant, crowded ball-room ; but 
she would not cross his wishes. 

A belated coach passed her, the women’s soft laughter 
and the shrill notes of the postilion’s horn waking their 
echoes in the twilight. 

Some of the gentlemen looked curiously from their 
high seats upon the lonely figure in the sweeping gray 
habit and nodding plumes, which half-concealed the 
averted face. One of them started as he saw the bunch 
of golden-rod hanging from the pommel of her saddle. 

‘Tt is the President’s party, ma’am,’’ said the groom, 
galloping up to his mistress’s side and touching his hat. 
*« And, excuse me, ma'am, but it’s past seven, and the 
master said to be home by half-past six.” 

With a sigh, Miss Everingham recalled her wandering 
thoughts and touched her horse’s flank with her whip, 
not drawing rein until she reached her house. 

Her father was awaiting her on the vine-covered 
porch. 

“‘T fear you have not much of a toilet to make, dear,” 
he said, as she dismounted. ‘‘ You know Iam anxious 
for you to appear well.” 

She took his arm fondly as they went into dinner 
together, and bantered him a little on his vanity. 

‘It is my first chance to show you to my American 
friends,” he said, patting the white, ringed hand which 
lay near him, after the servants had set on the coffee and‘ 
fruit and left the room. ‘‘ Your first ball in America, 
Florerce !” 

‘‘There have been so many everywhere else, darling,” 
she replied, and he fancied that her tone was sad. ‘I get 
tired sometimes, but not to-night,” seeing his anxious 
look. ‘‘It is your ball to-night. I hope I shall do you 
credit.” 

A few hours later she stood before her father in the 
drawing-room. 

They made a striking picture under the mellow light 
of the wax-candles which burned in sconces upon the 
walls. 

Mr. Everingham had inherited his splendid frame and 
vigorous constitution from his English ancestors. 

His daughter had been called by her many European 
admirers, ‘‘ La Reine Americaine.” 

She was queenly to-night in her sweeping robes of 
black lace, which defined the curves of her figure and 
lay along the floor—a priceless heap of soft shadows 
with the gleam of satin beneath. Her rounded arms were 
bare to the shoulders, their dazzling whiteness thrown 
into stronger relief by the filmy black lace. Diamonds 
glittered upon them, and eround her slender throat. 
Her rich brown hair, gathered up from the nape of her 
white neck, was fastened in a coil on her head by a spray 
of golden-rod, imitated so cunningly in precious yellow 
metals, that, but for the diamond dew which glittered 
on it, it might have easily been mistaken for tlie “field 
sunlight,” as one has called the wild flower. 

Another spray lay in the meshes of the lace upon her 
bosom. 

“ That’s a pretty idea! What put it into your head ?” 
asked her father. 

‘Thad it made in Rome. It is a souvenir,” she re- 
Tlied, evasively, as she threw her white cloak around 
her. but she did not add that she wore it in memory 
of the golden-rod the blue-eyed boy had given her years 
ago—at the farm-gate. 


It had been her favorite flower ever since, and to-night, 
her first night in America, she would wear the fac-simile 
of it as a talisman. 

Mrs. Hunt’s ball was known to be the crowning event 
of the Newport season. 

Her house, a dream of beauty realized as it is possible 
for few dreams to be, was set in the centre of a velvet 
lawn, which sloped away to the sea. Upon the grounds 
twinkled countless colored lanterns ; in a distant wing of 
the house, among ferns and palms, the musicians played 
to the accompaniment of softly dripping perfumed fount- 
ains and the rhythmic fall of dancing feet. 

An ice-grotto, illumined with flashing rainbow lights, 
gleamed at the end of a cool vista, over-arched with mag- 
nolias and blossoming rose-trees. 

There was stir and music everywhere when Mr. Ever- 
ingham and his daughter entered the ballroom and made 
their way to where the hostess stood with the President 
and his suite. 

Miss Everingham acknowledged her father’s introduc- 
tion and the President’s genial response with her own 
inimitable grace. 

“This is her first taste of Republican hospitalities,” 
said Mr. Everingham. 

‘**T have returned at a fitting time to add my congratu- 
lations to the many your Excellency has already re- 
ceived,” she replied, smiling, and bending her dark 
head beneath the President’s admiring eyes. 

**Do you not miss the crown and ermine robe ?” he 
queried. 

““There is no crown like the goodwill of the people 
who have chosen you,” she said, ‘‘and no robes grand 
enough for a citizen of America!” 

*“You and my friend will sympathize,” he answered, 
smiling at her earnestness, yet well pleased with the 
peaceful wos to which the grace of the speaker added 
a potent charm. 

‘“* He is spoken of for the vacant place in the Cabinet,” 
said Mrs. Hunt, sollo voce. A very wonderful man — for 
his age.” 

Miss Everingham turned at a sign from the President 
to meet a pair of blue eyes which were bent upon her in 
eager scrutiny. She saw a man of about thirty-five, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with an air of command which suited 
his soldierly figure. The square, brown beard and close- 
cut mustache emphasized rather than concealed the firm 
lips and chin. Yet there was something singularly win- 
ning in the smile with which he greeted her, and the 
frank pleasure of his eyes, which lost for a moment their 
almost stern gravity. 

Why was it that just then she should see again the 
long meadow lane, starred with white asters and golden- 
rod, and hear the sharp, clear tinkle of the cow-bells, 
and the soft tread of the cattle upon the grass ? 

She stood quite pale, with her eyes shining, seeing, 
hearing nothing that went on about her until she was 
roused by the President’s voice : 

** Miss Everingham would like to see the ice-grotto, 
I dare say, Holmes. Do not keep her out too long dis- 
cussing the perfection of American institutions. The 
air is damp.” 

Like one in a dream, she took her companion’s arm 
and went with him through the crowded room to the 
veranda, and out upon the lawn, where the music 
scarcely stirred the air. There was enchantment in the 
faint breeze which crept up from the sea and swayed 
the colored lanterns hanging from the trees. 





“Come to the cliff,” Mr. Holmes said, abruptly, look- 
ing down upon her. ‘I can tell my story there.” 
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He did not speak again until they were seated on the 
star-lighted cliff, with the sea lapping musically against 
the rocks at their feet. 

** Years ago I knew some one of your name,” he began, 
throwing a pebble into the water. ‘‘I was a simple farm 
Jad then, and she—she seemed the fairest and the sweet- 
est thing in all the world. But she went away with her 
father, and she told me she was glad to go, that my love 
had been all a mistake. 

*‘She would net marry for years and years, and she 
would never marry—a farmer. You will smile when I 
tell you that I treasured her few words of love—for she 
had once said she loved me—through all the lonely time 
upon the farm. They were my hope when I worked be- 
neath the burning sun by day, and at night, when I lay 
down under the stars, I said, ‘She loved me—she loved 
me!’” Miss Everingham moved slightly. 

‘Yes, it was foolish,” he said, musingly. ‘‘ You may 
laugh if you like. Those days are gone, but they were 
madly happy while they lasted. I left the farm, studied 
and went abroad.” 

He paused a moment, then continued : 

‘*Seven years ago I saw my love for the first time 
since we had parted. It was in Moscow, at a ball in 
the palace. She wasall in white. There were pearls and 
diamonds glittering, flawless, on her breast and in her 
hair. The Count Erloff was her shadow. She danced 
with him, they drank champagne together, and she 
kissed the rim of the glass, and gave it to him with the 
smile I had come thousands of miles to see.” 

Miss Everingham dropped her white cloak from her 
shoulders, and leaned forward with shaking lips. 

‘* You—you were there ?” she said, in a whisper. 

“ That night they told me he was her accepted lover.” 

“Tt was a lie—a wicked lie!” she cried, springing up. 

With head erect, the moonlight gleaming whitely 
upon her soft black gown, and reflecting in a thousand 
swift rays from the diamonds about her throat and the 
spray of golden-rod on her breast, she stood before him. 

‘See! There is the proof. Would I have worn this 
so many years ?”— holding the glittering thing toward 
him. “I could not keep the one you gave me, but I 
have this in memory of it. Ah, if I hal only known you 
were there !” 

She turned from him to hide the ermuson color which 
rushed to her face; but his arms were around her in an 
instant, and his lips were upon her burning cheek. 

‘Florence, my darling !”” he whispered—his firm voice 
thrilled with the new joy which almost overcame him, 
after long years of hope deferred and final despair—‘‘ was 
I wrong? Can it be that you cared for me all the time ? 
It was you, then, whom I saw to-day with the flowers 
swinging at your saddle ? The sight gave me a throb of 
pain, for I had not forgotten how I had filled the little 
hands I loved so dearly with them—the hands I thought 
given to another.” 

“They are yours,” she said, rising and holding them 
out to him in proud humility, the swift color coming and 
going in her face, ‘‘ if you care to claim them. I did not 
love Count Erloff. I never loved anybody but you.” 

‘‘ But tell me, sweetheart,” he said, later, pushing the 
hair back from her forehead, and looking down into her 
eyes, “‘ was I wrong about the kiss, too? There is a 
twinge of jealousy still as I recall that night in the 
palace.” 

“Poor Erloff !” she said, softly, a perfect smile curving 
her red lips. ‘I only touched my lips to his glass 
becanse he said the wine was not sweet.” 





| 
| 
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lifting her face to his in the moonlight. ‘See, the 
golden-rod blossoms at our feet. Pick some forme. A 
good knight should wear his lady’s colors. Happy 
flower !” he added, kissing the hands which trembled a 
little as they fastened the spray in his coat, ‘‘she stoops 
to gather you.” 








THE MIGRATION OF MAMMALS 
AND FISHES. 
By J. Duns, 

Tue title of this article is familiar almost to common- 
place. But the facts which it covers suggest some of the 
most difficult questions in natural history. In introduc- 
ing my subject I fall back on the old Socratic method of 
questioning : What is migration, and what are the causes 
which regulate it? Are the climatal conditions of the 
localities which, for the time, animals leave, unfavorable 
to the health of the migrating species ? and, if so, can we 
co-ordinate the unfavorable seasonal conditions in the 
one area with favorable seasonal conditions in the area 
they visit? Is the migratory habit the expression of in- 
stinct, innate and irresistible, or is it the result of slow 
secular growth within the lines of heredity ? Is there a 
sense in which all animals may be said to migrate ? If, 
as is granted, the range of certain genera was far wider 
in very early historic, or in pre-historic time, than that of 
their modern representatives, is there anything in the 
facts of their present geographical distribution fitted to 
explain this ? Admitting man as a factor in determining 
the range of certain species at present, have we materials 
to gauge the influence of society in, say, prehistoric time 
on forms now extinct in areas where they once abounded’ 
In putting the questions I have purposely avoided logical 
sequence. They are simply intended to suggest the chief 
aspects of a great subject, which may be conveniently 
illustrated under the heads periodic, seasonal and par- 
tial, migrations. 

First, then, there are periodic migrations. The wander- 
ing referred to under this section has not been definitely 
timed. There are cases on record which show that six, 
eleven, thirteen, or eighteen years may elapse between 
one migration and another. I take the northern gray 
squirrel (Sciurus migratorius) as an illustrative instance 
of periodic migration. Met with as far north as Hudson’s 
Bay, it occurs also in the New England States, in the 
State of New York, and in the mountains of Penasylvania. 
Audubon and Bachman tell us that ‘‘ The farmers in the 
Western wilds regard them with sensations which may be 
compared to the anxious apprehensions of the Eastern 
natives at the flight of the devouring locust.” These ob- 
servers twice met them on the march—in 1808 and in 
1819. They congregate in different parts of the wide 
northwest, and set out in irregular troops, always in an 
easterly direction. Neither mountain, lake, nor broad, 
rapid river turns them from their course. Waving woods, 
rich cornfields, and carefully tended gardens are laid 
waste, where these intervene between them and the east- 
ern forests. They thoroughly realize Joel’s graphic de- 
scription of another migratory form—‘‘ they march every 
one in his own ways, and they break not their ranks. 
The land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness.” 

The Lemming (Myodes lemmus) is the form most com- 
monly referred to as an instance of periodic migration. 
Olaus Wormius, Pontoppidan, Linneus, Cuvier and 
others, early directed attention to the peculiar migra 
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occurs once or twice in the course of twenty years. 
The account given by Linneus is well known. He de- 
scribes their headlong rush, the rectilinear parallel fur- 
rows made by them in the way, the havoc produced in 
vegetation, the rocks they climb, the lakes and rivers 
they swim, and their persistence in the same undeviat- 
ing path. Later witnesses corroborate these statements, 
testifying to the prodigious numbers which take part in 





migrate. But this is seeking an explanation in a region 
outside of science. Van der Hoeven and others lay 
stress on temperature. But, as the lemming leaves its 
usual habitat before the cold weather sets in, and espe- 
cially as in the years they do not migrate they live 
through very severe Winters, little weight can be given 
to this. Thus Sir George Nares’s men met with lem- 
mings in latitude 83° N.,and Sir John Ross saw them at 
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MIGRATING RATS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


ba these migrations, though there is no proof that all do. 
While, then, bearing in mind that inferences carry with 
them the weight of the facts by which they are warranted, 
we may ask: To what are we to trace these periodic 
, movements? Does food, or temperature, or breeding 
instinct determine the migration? Any value there is 
in the food theory lies in the ascription of a quality to 
i these animals akin to forethought. A season of scarcity 
a is seen to be on its way, and to avoid it the animals 





81° 45’ N., sixty miles from Spitzbergen. Captain Feil- 
den does not think they hibernate, but live on saxifrages 
and other plants under the snow. Indeed, we cannot 
conceive it possible that a hibernating animal could, in 
countless numbers, in this fashion cast itself free, at 
irregular intervals, from the laws which regulate hiberna- 
tion. The breeding theory is as little satisfactory. Were 
there anything in this, the migration- would be seasonally 
regular and not irregularly periodic. It is doubtful if 
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ulate a definite opinion, and . 


we may again only indicate 
the direction to which con- 
viction tends by putting it 
in the form of questions. Is 
this periodic migration a 
natural provision for main- 
taining the balance of living 
forms? Does their rapid, 
prolific increase demand a 
check, and is this provided 
by these migrations; it 
being well known that few 
return to their usual habi- 
tats? Have we not analo- 
gous recent instances in the 
sudden appearance in 
France, England and Scot- 
land, of myriads of related 
forms (Arvicola agrestis )? 
Next, there are seasonal 
migrations. Out of the nu- 
merous instances recorded, 
I take the reindeer (Cervus 
tarandus), because it is best 
known, and suggests more 
points of interest than any 
other form. Its present 
geographical range is com- 
paratively limited, but there 
is abundant proof that it was 
not so in very early times. 


MIGRATION OF RATS IN SIAM, 
































THE STORE. 


Its migrations are two—one 
in May, toward the remote 
elevated northern plains, the 
other, or return journey, 
in September, to the forest 
regions. The chief authori- 
ties regarding the migratory 
habits of this magnificent 
eder are Von Wrangel, Rich- 
ardson and Nordenskjold. 
At tlfe migratory season they 
congregate in thousands, 
and, separating into herds 
of two or three hundred, 
move forward in @ mass 
sometimes from thirty to 
sixty miles broad. In Si- 
beria they follow the route 
year by year, refusing to be 
turned aside by dangers 
and obstacles of any sort 
That they go north to avoid 
the heat with its accompany- 
ing insect plagues, and re- 
turn to the forests in search 
of herbage, there can be no 
doubt. But this sheds no 
light on their former wide 
geographical range — traces 
of them having been found 
in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Belgium and the south 
of France. The explanation 
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of their present restricted range is most likely to be 
traced to the growth of population. But some curious 
facts on this point deserve notice. Not unseldom indi- 
viduals are found much further south than the general 
body. Assuming that the Caribou is only a variety of 
the European species, we havo proof that the Ameri- 
can reindeer wanders far beyond the limits of its old 
world representative ; it even extends as far south as 
Maine. 

Lastly, there are partial migrations, periodic and 
seasonal. In this case the movement is neither general 
nor wide. Individuals, and not great companies, take 
part in it; and its range is within a comparatively 
limited area. Indeed, migration, in the sense in which 
the term is applied, say to birds, cannot be said to take 
place. Yet the changes referred to shed light on the 
causes of the larger movement. For example, the geo- 
graphical range cf the varying hare (Lepus variabilis) as 
a species is very wide, but that of the individual is ex- 
tremely narrow. The species is found among the mount- 
ains of the north of Scotland. It has been met with in 
Cumberland. Sibbald notes it as an Orcadian form in 
his day. It occurs in the Swiss Alps, in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Lapland, Kamschatka and about Hudson’s Bay. 
Yet the individual never wanders more than a few miles 
from its breeding-place, and its change of habitat is 
regular. On the approach of Winter it quits its Sum- 
mer residence on the mountain summits, and takes up a 
milder position, very often only further down the same 
mountain-side. The chief advantage of this partial migra- 
tion seems to be a readier supply of food, in a tempera- 
ture sufficiently cold to provoke the fur to become white. 
With the return of Summer it again betakes itself to 
the heights, urged thereto, no doubt, by breeding in- 
stincts, and the desire to escape the irritating accompani- 
ments of the increase of insect life, in the less exposed 
parts of the hills. Thus one kind of partial migration ; 
but there are others which cannot be thus explained— 
others in which neither breeding instincts nor food can 
have a place. For several seasons a little company of 
roe-deer (Cervus capreolus), varying from three to five, 
made their appearance, in August or September, in a 
protected plantation bordering on the banks of the 
Avon, Linlithgowshire. Cautious, wary, timid, they 
skulked about for two or three weeks, few persons in 
the district being aware of their presence. The visit 
was not a random one. It was for a good many years 
seasonally regulated, and may still continue. 

As one object in view throughout this article is to 
suggest to thoughtful readers how many points, even 
in commonest phenomena, wait for satisfactory explana- 
tion, I indicate again my own leanings in the following 
queries : Was the presence of the roe in a district sur- 
rounded by a teeming population, and remote from its 
present breeding-ground, to be traced to the working of 
an instinctive drawing toward localities once noted for 
the numbers of these forms ? Had the direction of home 
been wrought hereditarily into its psychical nature, and 
were these visits the proof? How otherwise, for ex- 
ample, could the young cuckoo, which so often lingers 
a month or six weeks behind the parent birds, join them 
in a far-off land ? I attach much weight to long-continued 
climatal conditions, and even to periodic changes of tem- 
perature, in questions of this sort ; but neither of these 
yoes to the root of the matter. The explanation is more 
likely to be found in the facts of transmitted memory, a 
somewhat metaphysical phrase, but, neveriheless, one 
which is almost within reach of verification, No doubt, 


most mammals had once a far wider range than now—a 








fact which has most important bearings on migrations, 
and also on the relations of the great extinct animals of 
Quaternary time to our present fauna. Why should it be 
deemed so strange to find the remains of animals, held to 
be widely separated both as to the marks of species and 
geographical range, lying together in the same cave 
earth or the same gravel heap? The roe-deer is abund- 
ant in most countries of the Old World ; but how differ- 


| ent its associates, say, in Amoorland, where Dr. Von 


Schrenck found it, and in Scotland! So with birds, 
The stork may leave its bones where black and white 
cattle feed in Dutch meadows, or by river-banks in Cen- 
tral Africa haunted by antelopes and lions. Brehm found 
it in the Soudan—in September—still making for the 
south. Cuvier describes the tiger (Felis tigris) as con- 
fined to the warmest parts of Asia. But Von Schrenck 
records it as an ordinary resident in Amoorland. He 
has shown that it has crossed the ice in latitude 50° N_, 
and penetrated into the Island of Saghalin. 

With such facts before us as those stated above, it is 
scarcely possible to resist the inference, that the migra- 
tion of mammals is, in great part, to be accounted for by 
the impulse of an inherited desire toward the areas of 
their original natural distribution. If the reindeer and 
the lemming push their way from the north, the northern 
gray squirrel to the east, and the American bison, as if 
possessed by a wandering fury, occasionally force its way 
past towns, and villages, and farm steadings, to localities 
far from their present homes ; no explanation answers all 
the cases so well as the theory of an irherited drawing to 
places which were the natural habitats of their ancestors. 
The presence of the tiger in latitude 50° N., and also at 
the tropics, is not to be traced to what we might call ab- 
normal ‘‘ push” on the part of some tigers, or to the 
noble beast’s bere love of adventure, but simply to the 
fact that these parts were included in its original natural 
range. An instance from among birds will best illus- 
trate this. Suppose all the information a British natur- 
alist had of the eider duck (Somateria mollissima) was con- 
fined to those that visit the Isle of May, in the Firth of 
Forth, and the Flannen Iles, the most remote of the 
outer Hebrides, with the exception of St. Kilda ; he would 
most likely be content to say: ‘‘ This bird visits us yearly 
from the far north for the purpose of breeding.” But we 
know that their favorite nesting ground is in the far 
north itself. Yet, year by year, a few pairs visit these 
islands, thus nesting on our coasts. Now, while positive 
knowledge is impossible here, is there any explanation 
more in the line of the facts, than the theory that the 
birds which visit us are the descendants of those which 
originally had their centre of distribution thus far south ? 
And soas to mammals. It is most likely that the terri- 
torial limits of their present migrations were originally 
held throughout the year by the ancestors of the pre- 
sent migrating species. 

Birds have once and again been referred to above, but 
no allusion has been made to the migration of fishes. 
Pennant’s vivid description of the herring (Clupea ha- 
rengus) early attracted the attention of naturalists to its 
changes of locality. It reads like a tale, charming, but 
not true. The distribution of the species is very wide, 
but there is no proof that the individual wanders far 
from the place of its birth. What used to be regarded as 
migration on the part of this fish, is now known to be no 
more than a change from deep water to the neighbor- 
ing shores. But the herring of the American coast is 
identical with our own—a fact which tells against the 
temperature theory. Temperature may be a fact in de- 
termining migration, but it is not a leading one. In some 
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cases, even, it can have no weight. For example, the fish 
fauna of the Mediterranean is, in very many instances, 
identical with that of Britain ; and Mediterranean forms 
are met with in considerable numbers on the coast of 
Japan, and in the West Indies, Again, both American 
and South African species sometimes find their way to 
our shores. Fine specimens of the United States stur- 
geon (Acipenser maculosus) have been taken-in the Firth 
of Tay. Two specimens of the spinous shark (Echino- 
rhynchus spinosus) were some time since sent to him 
from the Firth of Forth, several years intervening be- 
tween them. 

The seasonal migrations of marine species are to be 
traced to conditions of food and breeding, and these 
furnish the best illustrations of migratory habits. Such 
changes, however, are to be distinguished from those 
sporadic movements under which forms, rightly ac- 
counted marine, are known to venture into fresh water 
and ascend river-courses for hundreds of miles, In- 
stances might be named among the families of salmon, 
sturgeons, herrings and lampreys. ‘These again are 
matched by fresh-water species, as the sticklebacks 
(Gasterosteide) and our common river-trouts, which are 
known to make excursions into the sea. But passing 
away from these, the common salmon may be taken as a 
good illustrative example of fish migration. Its habits 
in this respect are so well known, that we may dismiss 
them with this reference. The only point I wish to no- 
tice is the influence of man in restricting the limits of 
migration—a most important factor in the case of mam- 
mals, though not discussed above. It has been shown 
that, in some Scottish countries, salmon have forsaken 
rivers which formerly they frequented. The pollution of 
the water by coal and iron pits, chemical works, etc., has 
rendered such rivers no longer safe for these fish, and their 
presence in some of the streams would be regarded with 
wonder by the people. Yet they occasionally brave all 
dangers, and push their way back to ancestral breeding- 
places. The habit of the roe-deer has been referred to as 
an illustration of this among mammals, and it is interest- 
ing to meet with the same among fishes. Many examples 
might be given. Some years ago several salmon were 
found dead or dying in a ditch in East Lothian, into 
which the drainage of fields, enriched by artificial manure, 
was poured. This ditch had originally been a feeder of 
a small stream which found its way to the Firth of Forth, 
some miles distant. But the “oldest inhabitant ” bad 
never seen salmon in the place before. In Linlithgow- 
shire some appeared in a streamlet which, after uniting 
with others, as a good-sized ‘* burn” joins the Avon, a 
tributary of the Forth. For fifteen or sixteen years this 
streamlet was too foul for even minnows to live in. 

I state these facts with a view of calling attention again 
to the influence of inherited love for, and drawing to- 
ward, ancestral localities. This, indeed, is the main in- 
ference insisted on in this article. It points to a force 
which explains much in the migration of mammals other- 
wise most obscure ; a force, moreover, which is equally 
powerful in the lowest class of vertebrates and in the 
highest. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Lapiace showed long ago that the stability of the rings of 
Saturn depends on the condition that it should be divided into 
a number of concentric rings with different velocities of rotation, 
as the theory of gravitation would require. More recently Tisse- 
rand has confirmed this view, and shows that a single ring could 
exist only if the density of the ring were greater than that of the 
planet; and he has calculated the maximum breadth of each ele- 
mentary ring in respect to its d¢nsity and mean radius, Starting 





— 


from the proposition that each elementary ring must be smaller as 
its density is less, M. Poincaré, in a late number of the Bulletin 
Astronomique, proceeds to show that if the density falls below a 
certain limit, any fluid ring is unstable whatever its size may be. 
Under the influence of the least perturbation, the ring is not only 
subdivided into several concentric rings, but breaks up into a 
number of small satellites. The numerical result at which 
M. Poincaré arrives, is, that if the rings were fluid and moved 
as a whole, the density of the interior ring should be at least one- 
fifth, and that of the exterior ring at least one-sixteenth, that of the 
planet. The volume of the rings being only about one-three hun- 
dredth of that of the planet, the mass, calculated on this estimate, 
would not exceed one-ninety thousandth that of the planet. At- 
tempts at calculating the mass of the rings from observation have 
heretofore been contradictory. 


“THE MEASURES OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS ” was the title of a 
pauper read at a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History, by J. Ralston Skinner. He referred to the ancient use of 
the inch measure, and said that the accuracy with which the 
British inch and foot fitted into the dimensions of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt left little doubt that the builders of that work 
had a full knowledge of these measures. Turning to the Mound- 
builders of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, he described the 
dimensions of the Gest tablet and the Gridley ‘‘ measuring stone,” 
both of which had been taken from the elliptical mound formerly 
standing on what is now the corner of Sixth and Mound Streets, 
in Cincinnati. Hoe regarded the latter, a semi-elliptical stone, 
exactly nine inches long on the straight edge, and exactly twelve 
inches on the curve, as a measuring-stone of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the Ohio Valley. He referred to the detailed measure- 
ments of mounds made by Squier and Davis (whose opinion it 
was that their builders had a standard of measure), and shéwed 
how these works would be divided into three groups, in which the 
circle, 1,050 feet in diameter, and a square 1,080 feet to the side, 
were connected in a peculiar manner, 


THE English oceupation of Burmah has called attention to the 
extent to which the palm enters into the economy cf life there. 
Several of the species of this tree yield from their pith a fari- 
naceous food resembling sago. The cocoa-nut, or ong (Cocos 
nucifera) is cultivated in all parts of the seaboard. The leaves of 
the talipat-palm are used as fans and for writing on; in the latter 
ease being pegged or sewn together, gilded sometimes in patterns 
on avermilion ground, and rubbed with petroleum to keep away 
insects and dampness. The leaves of the minho afford fibre, and 
from the stem of the mudaing exudes a resin used on sores. The 
juice of the hian affords toddy, and, therefore, by boiling down, 
sugar; while the trunk is applied to many uses. The leaves of 
the toungong yield fibre, the hollowed stem serves for pipes, and 
the juice drawn at flowering time gives toddy and sugar, which last 
are also derived from the juice of the thenboung( Phenix paludosa). 
The dani, or water-palm ( Nipa fruiticano) fulfills many duties; its 
roots bind the soil of the river-banks; the leaf is universally used 
in thatching; the juice is converted into toddy, sugar and vinegar ; 
the fruit is eaten when ripe; the flowers are made into a preserve, 
and the branches utilized as fuel. The prevalent habit of betel- 
chewing renders the areca-nut palm one of the most important, 
commercially, of this very useful family. (‘‘ Journ, Soc. Arts,” 
xxxiv., 391.) 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


You may speak as you will of pedigree generally, but in a sleep- 
ing-car it is a man’s berth which raises him above his fellows. 


3EING rebuked for wearing out his*stockings at the toes, a little 
urchin replied that it couldn’t be helped—“ toes wriggled and 
heels didn’t.” 

A SHREWD confectioner has taught his ges to say “ Pretty 
creature!” to every lady who enters the shop. His business is 
rapidly increasing. 

A wit describing a lean opponent, says, ‘‘I tell you what, sir, 
that man don’t amount to a sum in arithmetic; adtt him up and 
there’s nothing to carry.” 


A LITERARY man, who was asked to furnish a Shakespearean 
motto, to be framed and hung up over a public-house bar, sug- 
gested the words, “ As you like it.” 


“You have owed me that bill for board for six months. You 
ought to pay as you go.” “ Precisely; I intend to stay with you a 
year longer, and I will settle as I go.” 


“Do you think Johnny is contracting bad habits at school ?” 
asked Mrs. Caution of her husband. ‘ No, dear, I don't; I think 
he is expanding them,” was the reply. 


Sarp Juliana to Augustus, ‘Do you really think that a miss is 
as good asa mile?” ‘ Yes, Miss Juliana, and a great deal better, 
for one can kiss a Miss, but who ever heard of any one kissing a 
mile ?” 

** T pecLarRgE, Charley,” exclaimed Clara, ‘‘ you take the words 
right out of my mouth!” ‘Oh, mamma,” piped in the little 
pitcher, “ now I know what Clara and Charley were doing out in 
the hall when she let him in.” 


One of the cruelest remarks made by a musica, auditor is re- 
ported from California. A vocalist was warbling, to her own great 
satisfaction, “Oh, would I were a bird!” when a rough miner 
shouted out, ‘‘Oh, would I were a gun!” 





THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOWS. 
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